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Industrial Hazards. ' 


Py RoyAL MEEKER, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


Introduction. 


Hi term ‘‘industrial hazard” means to the ordinary man in the 
street the danger or chance of accidental injury to the worker 
while engaged at his accustomed work. This is a needlessly 

narrow interpretation of industrial hazard and one which blinds us 
to evils other than the so-called ‘‘industrial accident,’’ evils which are 
even more disastrous and far reaching in their effects than the acci- 
dents connected with employment. The proper and _ accurate 
definition of industrial hazard is, ‘‘anything occurring within an 
industry which impairs the earning power of a worker.” This 
definition includes industrial accidents, sickness growing out of 
occupations, and above all, unemployment. It is this broader 
concept of industrial hazard that I shall discuss. 


Industrial Accidents. 


Attention was first quite naturally directed to accidental injuries 
connected with employment. The safety movement was at first 
exclusively a movement to cut down the heavy toll of deaths and 
maiming due to such accidents. There is, however, no clear line of 
distinction marking off injuries due to sudden occurrences which are 
universally recognized as accidents, and injuries resulting from the 
slower action of poisons, general fatigue, nervous strain, eyestrain, 
and the like. 

The industrial safety movement to-day includes the hazards of 
disabilities due to sickness as well as disabilities due to accidents. 
The safety movement thus far has laid too much emphasis upon the 
fault of the employee. I do not minimize the importance of educat- 
ing the employee to a full comprehension of his personal responsi- 
bility for his own safety and the safety of his fellow workers. That 





1 Address prepared for the convention of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United 
States and Canada, Madison, Wis., June 2-4, 1919. A brief account of this convention was -given in the 
MONTHLY Lasor REviEw for August, 1919, pp. 256 and 257. 
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is proper and necessary training for fitness for the job. The studies 
into causes and results of accidents made by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have demonstrated pretty conclusively, 
however, that the more severe accidents which cause death and severe 
permanent injuries are due more to defects in the layout of plants, 
location of transportation lines, and similar defects in construction 
than to negligence or faults of the employees. The slogan ‘‘Be 
careful” can not prevent accidents in a steel mill where thousands 
of employees are obliged to cross dangerous railway lines within the 
plant every time they enter or leave the establishment or go from one 
building to another. A few thousand dollars expended in building 
overhead or underground passageways will do more to cut down the 
time loss due to accidents than ten times that amount spent in admoni- 
tions to the workers to stop, look, and listen. Now I do not suggest 
that the education of the workers in the art of being careful should be 
discontinued or diminished. On the contrary, this educational 
propaganda should be intensified, but at the same time the attention 
of employers should be directed emphatically and insistently to the 
fact that most of their serious accidents are beyond the power of 
individual employees to prevent. Neither can these accidents for 
the most part be eliminated by putting up tin and wire guards to 
belts, flywheels and gears. Much more fundamental changes in 
construction must be instituted in the layout of the plant, location 
of machinery, location of railway lines within the plant, and the loca- 
tion of the plant itself with reference to railway lines and ether hazards 
outside the plant. As I see it, the function of the State is first to 
assist employers to understand the horrible wastefulness of industrial 
accidents and then to indicate the causes of these accidents and the 
best ways of preventing them. The State labor bureaus and depart- 
ments have a most important function to perform in educating em- 
ployers and employees in the causes, consequences, and cures for 
industrial accidents. 


Industrial Poisons and Diseases. 


As remarked before, there is no clear line of demarcation between 
industrial accident and industrial poisoning or disease. The loss of 
the use of a hand affects the health of the worker just as vitally 
whether his disability is caused by an exposed gear or by lead poison- 
ing. The economic effects of disabilities are the same no matter how 
produced. It is most encouraging to learn that there is an increasing 
tendency to put industrial poisoning and sickness on the same footing 
as industrial accidents. Unquestionably illness due to unhealthful 
conditions in industry should be compensated in the same manner 
as disabilities due to so-called accidents. 
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In 41 of the States of the Union the legislatures have given tardy 
and only half-hearted recognition to the principle that accidental 
injuries to workers in industry constitute a part of the cost of pro- 
duction in that industry just as damage to machinery, tools and 
material is a part of the cost of production, regardless of the fault 
or negligence of either the employer or the employee. It has taken 
more than 20 years of the most strenuous battling to win even partial 
recognition for the principle of compensation as against the principle 
of lability for industrial accidents. Industrial illness, so far as 
industry can be held responsible for it, should come under the same 
compensation laws. 

The extent to which industry is a contributing factor in sickness is 
almost unrecognized even by industrial physicians. In my opinion, 
the industrial hazard of ill health is vastly greater than the industrial 
hazard from accidents. It is much more difficult, however, to 
determine responsibility for illness because home conditions, bad 
food, bad housing, insufficient sleep, bad social conditions, infected 
water supply, and other conditions outside of the plant are contribut- 
ing causes to the breakdown of health. Nevertheless, industries 
can not disclaim responsibility for illness because factors outside 
industry are contributing causes of ill health. The factory inspectors 
can perform a much-needed service by insisting that factories and 
workshops shall be lighted according to the best standards laid down 
in lighting codes and that industrial establishments shall be provided 
with sufficient toilet and washroom facilities and with proper locker 
rooms for street and work clothes, abundant, pure, and cooled 
drinking water, pure air free from dangerous and discomforting dust, 
smoke, and fumes. The temperature and humidity have been 
demonstrated as having a most important effect upon the health and 
efficiency of workers. So far as these are within control they should 
be regulated so as to enable the workers to perform their tasks with 
the minimum amount of fatigue and loss of vitality. 

[I am convinced that by far the most important of all industrial 
diseases is fatigue. Of course not all fatigue is caused by work. The 
fatigue due to keeping late hours, dancing, drinking and carousing, 
however, is utterly negligible compared to the accumulated fatigue of 
hard, monotonous work in factory or store under bad conditions of 
light, ventilation, temperature, and humidity. It must also be borne 
in mind that workers are human beings and that amusement and 
relaxation are just as essential to men as are food and raiment. Most 
of the dissipation workers are accused of is the result of the monoto- 
nous fatiguing character of their daily work. The workers seek relief 
in the only forms of amusement available to them. 
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The effects of fatigue are most insidious. Fatigueis cumulative and 
although a young vigorous man or woman may work long hours under 
unfavorable conditions for a long period without seemingly suffering 
any ill effects; in the end a settlement must be made. Most of the 
nervous disorders suffered by workers come from the employment. 
An unascertainable amount of disease not usually connected with 
industry at all is undoubtedly due to the accumulated fatigue of 
employment which has broken down the victim’s power of resistance. 
I firmly believe that not less than one-half of ell illness in the United 
States originates in and grows directly out of employment. Probably 
the contribution of industry to the ill health of the nation is much 
greater than one-half, but I wish to be conservative. The larger 
part of industrial fatigue is due to bad construction of plants and bad 
management. Most of it could be eliminated if employers assisted 
by society working through industrial physicians and labor depart- 
ments and bureaus would set their minds to the task. Production 
would be greatly increased thereby and the benefits, social, political, 
and economic, would be incalculable. 

Education in industrial hygiene is a matter mostly for employers. 
Every intelligent employer has competent machinists to look after 
the injuries to his machines. If a valuable, universal screw machine 
meets with a mishap, it is given a vacation, with pay, until the 
machine surgeon repairs the injury and the machine is fully rehabili- 
tated. If an engine lathe contracts industrial fatigue, it is given a 
rest and thorough overhauling. The employer must be assisted to 
comprehend that his workmen deserve at least as humane treatment 
as his machines and mules. Both the public and employees, how- 
ever, need a thorough seven-year college and university course in 
industrial hygiene in its relations to general health, efficiency in 
production, and national welfare. 


Unemployment. 


Unemployment is the only purely industrial hazard. It is far and 
away the most disastrously costly of all hazards. It is the one about 
which we know least and in regard to which we have done almost 
nothing. The people of the United States have given almost no 
attention to the business of directing workmen to employment. 
We have done nothing at all to furnish employment to the unem- 
ployed in dull times on public works, highways, harbor improve- 
ments, public buildings, and other construction work for the com- 
munity. Yetsuch work has to be done, and it is perfectly practicable 
to arrange to have these works constructed during dull seasons and 
in times of depression, so as to relieve the stress of slack work and 
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unemployment in such periods. The policy of pushing public con- 
struction work during the dull season and in times of depression is 
no new preposition. The experiment has been tried abroad and has 
worked successfully. In this country, however, when unemployed 
workmen have clamored for work, we have pointed out to them our 
stupendous resources, our marvelous economic genius, the majestic 
magnitude of our industries, and the tremendous velocity of our 
progress, and we have said, “‘ No man who really wants work need be 
idle.’ Long sophomoric essays have been written to prove that the 
only idle people in our unprecedentedly prosperous country are those 
who will not work. How otherwise could be explained the numbers 
of idle men and women in the midst of our plenteous prosperity ? 
In recent years we have begun to distrust this simple explanation 
of unemployment. The laboring men and women of the country are 
insisting loudly upon their right to work and earn food, raiment, and 
shelter for their bodies, as a substitute for the privilege of receiving 
these indispensable goods as uncertain doles bestowed by the hands 
of professional philanthropists in the name of organized charity. 
Who can blame the workers for preferring wages above alms? 

Our legislatures have been very slow to recognize the existence of 
unemployment in our country. When they have recognized it, they 
have made no attempt to measure its magnitude or deal with it 
intelligently or effectively. Our efforts to deal with unemployment 
are still mainly confined to handing out bread and soup indiscrimi- 
nately to all comers. The Romans dispensed bread and circuses to 
their unemployed. We have substituted soup for circuses. That 
has been thus far our contribution toward the ultimate solution of 
the problem of unemployment. Whether we have improved upon 
the Roman formula for the treatment of the unemployed may be 
determined only by a careful statistical study of the relative merits 
of the Roman circus and of the American soup dispensed to the 
unemployed. 

Some of the States and the Federal Government have set up 
systems of employment offices to bring together the ‘‘jobless man” 
and the ‘‘manless job.” It has often been asserted that these offices 
can not create work for the unemployed. Their work, however, has 
exactly the same effect if they bring an unemployed man into a 
job that would have remained unoccupied without their efforts, <A 
public employment office, even a very inefficient one, is a recognition 
on the part of the public of a solemn, tragic fact and of a great funda- 
mental principle—the fact of unemployment and the principle of 
public responsibility therefor. These public offices should be vigor-' 
ously supported by the people until they have driven all competing, 
profiteering private employment offices out of existence. 
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The unemployed who want work should be given the opportunity 
to do productive work through public employment offices; the 
unemployed who want to live and loaf at the expense of the indus- 
trious should be made to work on farm colonies and in penal institu- 
tions. “The trouble with our public employment offices is the trouble 
which afflicts many if not most of our institutions. We have recog- 
nized the principle and defaulted in the interest. Our people are not 
willing to give of their time and effort to bring and keep the offices 
up to a high standard of efficiency. 

The United States has no hereditary governing classes; the busi- 
ness of government falls upon the masses, Class government, of the 
classes, by the classes, and for the classes is relatively simple and 
easy to effect. There is nothing more difficult than to bring to pass 
mass government, of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
The American people are an ingenious and an ingenuous people. We 
have done more to substitute automatic machinery and devices for 
men and brains than any other people on earth. Whenever we sce 
a man working at a steady job we want to devise a machine to take 
his place. We yearn for perpetual motion, social, political, eco- 
nomic, religious, spiritual, and physical. We want devices which, 
when once set going, will go on forever, requiring no further atten- 
tion or intelligent effort on our part. We elect legislatures which 
enact statutes making it unlawful to do wrong, and we go on our 
way rejoicing. When the wrongdoers continue to do wrong, we set 
up a board or commission to put a stop to the wrongdoing. When 
the board or commission fails to work, we set up another automatic 
device to make it work, and so on. 

But even if we had a complete and smoothly working national 
system of employment offices we would not have solved the problem 
of unemployment. Periodical, seasonal, and even weekly and diurnal! 
irregularities in employment would exist. It is immensely more 
important that we smooth out the irregularities in employment 
{han that we establish employment offices. Prevention is worth a 
thousand tons of cure. At first blush it might seem that every indus- 
try should be self-supporting, that is, every industry should pay at 
least a living annual wage—a wage sufficient to keep a worker and 
his family throughout the year, even though the industry should 
run for only a few months in the year. This idea sounds attractive 
but it is impracticable. If we try to put it into effect the canning 
industries would be destroyed along with many other useful indus- 
tries which operate for only a part of the year. It is, however, per- 

fectly practicable to combine seasonal industries and industries 
having considerable irregularity in employment so as to make em- 
ployment much more stable than at present. But even when employ- 
ment is stabilized as far as possible, there will still exist recurrent 


unemployment. 
[614] 
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Unemployment Insurance. 


How much unemployment there is to-day, nobody can say. 
What may be called ‘‘the irreducible minimum” of unemployment 
can not even be guessed at. No complete and accurate survey of the 
amount and significance of unemployment in this country has ever 
been made, and no funds have ever been appropriated by Congress 
to enable such a study to be undertaken although the importance 
of current information on this subject can scarcely be overem- 
phasized, We shall never know the extent of unemployment 
until we have unemployment insurance. Heretofore I have 
opposed unemployment insurance on the ground that we have 
no adequate machinery to carry such insurance into effect. It 
seemed to me necessary that a very complete system of employment 
offices should be established before we ventured to enact unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation. I have been driven to the conclusion, 
however, that unemployment insurance is absolutely necessary if for 
no other purpose than to secure a complete registration of all unem- 
ployed persons throughout the country. When we think of the 
disastrous consequences to the worker and to society resulting from 
unemployment, the millions of dollars necessary to carry into effect 
an unemployment insurance law seem a small price to pay for the 
information requisite for us to deal with this great evil. 

The Department of Labor Statistics in Great Britain knows each 
week the number of unemployed in each industry throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland. This information is invaluable to the British 
Government in dealing with the tremendous problems of reconstruc- 
tion and the reemployment of demobilized soldiers, sailors, and 
civilians, Had we been as deeply engaged in the war as Great Britain, 
our country to-day would be overwhelmed with disaster because of 
our inability to direct our industrial energies so as to absorb the 
enormous masses of workers coming in part from our disbanding 
Army, but in the main, of course, from specialized munition factories, 
Even as it is, unemployment has reached very serious proportions 
in different sections of our country, and it will undoubtedly grow 
worse before it grows better. In the meantime, we know nothing 
quantitatively about unemployment. All we know is that it is 
serious in extent and unforetellable in its possible results. 

I have no time for the mind that condemns legislation because 
England, Germany, or some other foreign country has enacted such 
legislation and put it into operation, The British Government has 
an enormous advantage over ours in that it possesses exact informa- 
tion regarding employment in her industries, The British are able 
to direct their industrial policies with an intelligence that is wholly 
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lacking in this country, because of the exact knowledge they possess 
of the employment situation. 

I do not want to see an unemployment insurance law, modeled 
after the British act, enacted in this country. It is very clear to me 
thet industry should be made as nearly self-supporting as possible. 
Unemployment is the one hazard that is purely industrial, and it 
causes more distress and social demoralization than any other hazar« 
affecting the life and health of the workers. Yet nothing has been 
done about it by industry and next to nothing by society. The 
whole burden falls upon the individual worker except for the feeble, 
sporadic help given by a few trade-unions, Industry should be made 
to pay the costs of production. <A part of the costs of production 
under the present organization of industry is unemployment tem- 
pered by underemployment and overemployment. It would be very 
simple to put the money costs of unemployment upon industries on 
an insurance plan. The premium rate would be lowest for the mosi 
stable industries and highest for those in which employment. is 
regularly irregular, 

The cost of organizing and conducting unemployment insurance 
must be put upon industries approximately in proportion to the 
extent of unemployment in each industry. For example, seasonal! 
industries ike tomato canning, fish canning, and the like, should pay 
a greater proportional part of the tax or premium for unemploy- 
ment benefits than industries working the year round. In addition 
to unemployment insurance taxes or premiums, industry should be 
required to pay a ‘‘dismissal wage’’ to employees discharged for no 
fault of their own. It will require much careful thought and expert 
draftsmanship to shape up a measure that will hold water, but every 
thing that is worth doing at all is difficult. 

I do not expect unemployment insurance legislation to be enacted 
immediately, but it is bound to come. It is remarkable that indus- 
tries have not been held accountable or even connected with the only 
purely industrial hazard that we have. The attention of employers 
must be directed to the dangerous and demoralizing effects of unem- 
ployment and the responsibility of industry therefor. When em- 
ployers realize the dangers involved and their responsibilities we may 
trust to their patriotism and fair-mindedness to apply the proper 
remedy. 
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A Study of Rents in Various Cities. 


By Prof. W1iu1aAM F. OGBURN. 


N ARTICLE in the August, 1919, issue of the Monruty Labor 
Review presented an analysis of family food costs in 92 cities, 
based upon the country-wide cost-of-living survey conducted 

by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics during the fall and 
winter of 1918-19. The present article makes a similar analysis of 
house rents based upon data gathered in the investigation to which 
reference is made. 

During the past three or four years housing has been an acute 
problem in nearly all countries. This has been due primarily to the 
fact that during the war the construction of ordinary residences 
ceased almost entirely. In addition, the problem was intensified 
in many communities by a very rapid increase in population due to 
the demands of the shipyards and other war industries for labor. 
In ordinary times, in large cities, there is always a considerable 
amount of overcrowding and congestion. This condition, however, 
is usually due to poverty rather than to an actual shortage of avail- 
able house space, whereas under the recent war conditions the problem 
confronting many communities was an actual insufficiency of houses. 

Scarcity of house room led to an increase of rents. In most com- 
munities, however, rents rose much less rapidly than did the other 
important items of family expenditures, such as food and clothing. 
In some cities the increase in rents was almost negligible, and in 
very few places was the increase over prewar rents as great as 40 
per cent, whereas food in many places rose more than 90 per cent 
and clothing more than 100 per cent. In this connection it should 
be noted that the wide variation in rent increases between cities was 
in considerable part due to the varying degree in which war industries 
were established or flourished. While certain shipbuilding and 
munitions centers underwent a very rapid increase of population, 
in other places, notably in certain mid-western cities where there 
were no important war industries, there was probably a decrease of 
population due to the leaving of workers for the war-industry centers 
and to the operation of the draft laws. 

It is, of course, possible to collect data of rents with a high degree 
of accuracy, as rent is almost always a fixed monthly sum. The 
problem of accuracy in dealing with rent lies essentially in getting a 
sufficiently large number of schedules to be representative of the 
various types of houses and of the various residence sections of a 
city. In the present investigation field agents obtained family 
schedules, including rent data, for an average of approximately 100 
families in each locality. In addition, rents paid on several hundred 
more houses were ascertained from real estate agents by investi- 
gators who were collecting retail prices for the purpose of measuring 
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the increase in the cost of living. A larger number of cases would, 
of course, have been desirable, but the number available is large 


enough to estimate average rents with a fair degree of accuracy. : 

Rents Paid by Families with Incomes from $1,200 to $1,500 | 
per Year, in 91 Localities. 

The following table shows the average rents paid by families with | 

incomes of from $1,200 to $1,500 per year in the 91 communities , 


covered by the investigation: 


TABLE 1.—RANKING OF 91 LOCALITIES! IN THE AMOUNT OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURE 
FOR RENT FOR FAMILIES WITH TOTAL ANNUAL INCOMES FROM $1,200 TO $1,500. 












































bee Equiv- || : Equiv- 
Average ao x = a Sues ~; — 
‘2. expend- ult re expend- ult 
Locality. iture m8 males Locality. iture = males 
for rent. ilies per | for rent. ilies. |, Pet | 
* | family. |) * family. 
Bridgeport, Conn. .....:.. 2 $240.58 44 2.76 || Trinidad, Colo...........- 2 $177. 56 25 2. 98 
Cleveland, Ohio........... 2 230. 65 89 2.99 || Des Moines, Iowa. ........ 174. 85 29 3. 07 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Memphis, aig snk 172. 79 35 3. 22 
EL Rae 3223.71 | 101 3.40 || Cincinnati, Ohio. ........-. 2171.56 86 3. 30 
Detroit, Mich. ............ 4222.87] 78| 2.81 || Westfield, Mass..........- 2171.52} 29] 3.01 
 . eee 221. 91 8 2.91 || Charleston, S.C..........- 170. 59 24 3. 04 
Bakersfield, Calif.........-. 2 219.18 20 3.22 || Butland, Vt.............. 169, 84 31 3. 44 
DT . . dcsascess 2218. 01 83 3. 02 || Grand Island, Nebr....... 169. 31 26 2.74 
Seattle, Wash............- 6 211. 27 60 2.98 |} Portland, Me.............. 169. 22 38 3. 24 
Steubenville, Ohio.......- 208. 58 10 3.03 || Savannah, Ga. (white)..../ 169. 05 21 2. 88 
Little Rock, Ark.........- 208. 46 16 3.04 || Virginia, Minn.........-..-. 168. 21 18 3.14 
Sa 6 208. 04 120 3. 20 || Portland, Oreg............ 5 168. 10 38 2.99 
ee ee eee 207. 86 7 3.13 || Milwaukee, Wis........... 2 167.85 74 3. 21 
Fort Wayne, Ind.......... 207. 77 25 2.93 {| Indianapolis, Ind.........| § 167.39 45 3.13 
New York, N. Y.......... 7206.85} 151 3.15 |} Houston, Tex. (white)....| § 167.17 35 3. 36 
Columbus, Ohio (white) . - 206. 56 75 + FB. A | ety 2 165. 50 63 3. 05 
San Francisco and Oak- Jacksonville, Fla. (white) . 165. 08 18 2. 61 
ites ate | 205.27] 114 2.99 || Lawrence, Mass..........-. 163. 58 32 2. 62 
Wichita, Kans. ........... | 203.31 29 3. 06 || Everett, Wash............ 163. 52 29 3.24 
Baltimore, Md. (white)...| 201.65] 60] 3.16|| Norfolk, Va............... 163.22] 17! 3.00 
Sacramento, Calif. ........ 201. 05 39 3.03 |} Eureka, Calif.............. 161. 47 28 3. 06 
Oklahoma City, Okla..... 200. 42 34 3.12 || Birmingham, Ala. (white). 161. 06 7 2. 91 
s Mpeg. Y 2... 600005- 2 198. 82 69 3. 38 || Spokane, Wash. .........- 8 160. 15 42 3. 07 
I 0 6 ¢.annctlenetes 197. 37 46 2.92 || Winston-Salem, N. C..... 159. 53 20 3.53 
3) Ke eee se 197. 33 18 3.43 || New Orleans, La. (white). 158. 19 42 3. 42 
Trenton, N.J............- 2195.86 | 50| 3.06 || Manchester, N. H......... 157.53] 41] 3.22 
Duluth, Minn............- 194. 63 38 2.98 || Chippewa Falls, Wis. ..... 157. 04 17 2. 97 
Wilmington, Del<.......-- 2 193. 21 25 2. 86 || Louisville, Ky............ 154. 99 38 3.59 
Omaha, Nebr...........-- 2 192. 41 46 | 2.77 || Danville, Ill............... 154. 74 23] 3.31 
Charleston, W. Va.....---} 190.03 23 2.90 || Meridian, Miss............ 151. 46 23 3. 32 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... 189. 90 23 3.01 || Fredericksburg, Va......- 148. 86 21 3. 66 
Grand Rapids, Mich......| 189. 48 39 3.38 || Atlanta, Ga. (white)...... 146. 17 48 3. 37 
Rock Island and Moline, Charlotte, N. C...........-| § 143.47 28 3.75 
Ill., and Davenport, te, 143. 25 23 3. 40 
ce dering} oncdhnaal-et ot 2 188. 81 56 3.00 || Richmond, Va............ 142. 10 50 3. 34 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (white)... 188. 33 81 3.07 || Johnstown, N. Y.......... 140. 13 33 3.11 
Knoxville, Tenn. ........- 186. 86 17 & fo 4h tea are 139. 57 28 3.14 ; 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Mobile, Ala. (white)...... 139.23 | 41/ 3.08 : 
Camden, N.J..........- 8 186. 72 86 3.16 || Scranton, Pa.............. 138. 75 62] 3.29 : 
ys ee 2 182. 23 12 3.07 || Evansville, Ind. .......... 137. 39 37 3.71 } 
Los Angeles, Calif......... 181. 34 75 3.20 || Newbern, N.C............ 1338. 34 22 3. O1 : 
pe 2180.51 22 2.87 || Fall River, Mass. ......... 133. 02 48 3. 76 , 
i. »—” ae 3180.21 | 160 3. 22 || Green Bay, Wis........... 131. 34 3. 56 ; 
Providence, R.1.....-..--- 179.74 | 50| 3.33 || Chambersburg, Pa........ 120. 94 24/ 3.10 : 
NL so crpekneee np 178. 89 21 3.25 || Cripple Creek, Colo........| 104. 44 38 3.33 
Pueblo, Colo. ..........--- 178. 72 25 3.08 || Calumet, Mich. ..........-. 103. 02 35 3. 52 : 
St. Louis, Mo.; East St. NG iy dae: 6 kulveecediow 96. 08 20! 3.27 : 
Louis, Ill. (white)....... 178.61| 87] 2.94|| Huntsville, Ala........... 91.68 2) 3.43 
Kansas City, Kans.; Kan- 4 
sas City, Mo....... ae. | 2178.10} gi] 2.91 |) Ia | 
—- —_—-—~ ——E —<—$—S— — ra 
1 Bisbee, Ariz., had no families with incomes between $1,200 and $1,500. : 
2 Not including 1 family in which rent is combined with fuel and light. { 
3 Not including 4 families in which rent is combined with fuel and light. 
4 Not including 3 families in which rent is combined with fuel and light. ; 
5 Not including 2 families in which rent is combined with fuel and light. : 
6 Not including 11 families in which rent is combined with fuel and light. : 
7 Not including 34 families in which rent is combined with fuel and light. | 
8 Not including 7 families in which rent is combined with fuel and light. 
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The average rental for all these 91 localities was $174 a year, or 
approximately $15 a month. The largest average rental—in Bridge- 
port—was $241 a year, or approximately $20 a month. In Hunts- 
ville, Ala., the average rental was $92 a year, or about $8 a month. 
The very small towns are seen to be low in amount paid for rent. In 
some of the rapidly growing localities in which there was a high 
development of war industries, the amount paid for rent was very 
high, as for instance, Seattle, Detroit, and Bridgeport. 


Rents Paid by Families with $1,800 Expenditure in 45 Cities. 


The above table gives a very fair idea of the rents paid in the 
various communities listed. The comparisons, however, are inac- 
curate to the extent that the families varied in income and in size, 
both of which factors might affect the amount paid by a family for 
rent. This possible error is obviated in Table 2, in which comparison 
is made for families of identical size—husband, wife, and three 
children aged 2, 5, and 11 years—and of identical expenditure, $1,300 
per year. However, owing to the amount of time involved in mak- 
ing the necessary computations for this comparison, the table had to 
be limited to 45 cities, instead of the full group of 91 used in Table 1. 

In using this standard family of uniform size and expenditure, it 
is to be emphasized that there were not sufficient families of this 
precise type to permit of direct analysis. What has been done, 
therefore, is to analyze all the family schedules available and by the 
system known in statistics as ‘‘correlation’’ to compute from the 
experiences of all families the probable experience of a family of the 
type noted. The type thus becomes in some degree an abstraction 
but has been proven to represent the truth with extreme closeness.' 


1 Thus, for example, 100 schedules are obtained in complete detail for a certain city. The families are 
of thesame general character, but difier within moderate limits as tosizeand expenditure, Perhaps none of 
these families havean expenditure of precisely $1 ,300 and a membership of precisely a wife, husband, and 3 
children aged 2, 5, and 11 years, although a number may closely approximate thistype. By carefulchart- 
ing and analysis of the whole group of families, however, a line can be drawn which shows on the average 
just how the expenditure for rent changes as total expenditure increases and the number of children in- 
creases; and from the course of this line can be determined the probable or average amount which a 
family of a given size and expenditure will spend on rent. 

The mathematical method used in the computations is explained in fullin a forthcoming bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics entitled: “Analysis of the Standards of Living in the District of Columbia in 
1916.”” The particular equation used in Ta!le 2 is, for Philadelphia as an example: X¢=21.590—0,00589 
X;—0.0577 X., where ,= the per cent of total expenditure for rent, X,— total annual expenditure, and 
X,= the size of the family measured in units of adult male according to the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisties scale based on calorie requirement. The foregoing equation is for Philadelphia and the amount 
spent for rent, asshownin Table 2, is determined by substituting $1,300 for X, 3.35 equivalent adult males 
for X,, and solvingfor Xg. This gives the percentage spent for rent, which multiplicd by $1,300, the total 
expenditure, will give a figure representing the total amount spent for rent. Similar equations have 
been worked for each of the 45 localities, thus enabling one to ascertain the average expenditure for rent 
by families with the specified total annual expenditure and of the specified size, 
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TABLE 2.—RANKING OF 45 LOCALITIES IN AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE For 
RENT BY FAMILIES OF THE SAME SIZE, 3.35 EQUIVALENT ADULT MALES, AND WIT} 
THE SAME TOTAL ANNUAL EXPENDITURE $1,300, 





























Average Average 
annual annua! 
Locality. expendi- || Locality. expendi- 
ture for || ture f 
rent, |! rent 
| | 
Mapes, COM. « cckucesecondesencned $213 || Birmingham, Ala...............--..---- $166 
i AEM csdacadessubesbucseakeds 207 || Baltimore, Md, ‘ond a phasernuweeesats 165 
EELS SELENE tt. . SS § == eee 183 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn......... 199 || Indianapolis, Ind. ...............-.....- 163 
BE ONT, BIE dnin.n bs cine cackina Odenge 198 1) Cimcimmati, Ohio. ..........206--ccccces: 143 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif...... 198 || Manchester, N. H.; Portland, Me....... 1 
Ci TS cccccubeneucnséecsctees . 8 én SE ee ee 159 
SS — aaa eee ee oe 192 || New Orleans, La, (white)..............- 157 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Wichita, Kans.. Be th Se CS oon ceded eacdetekeasccodess li 
SE ECE Le oe pee a ES ES A Tent ee ee it 
CRND, BEE s « codetscososcessccobeccenses 187 |; Astoria, Oreg.; Everett, Wash..........) 155 
RR A ee ae 185 || Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; 
Baltimore, Md. (colored)............... 185 OR a SLE Se Se Ya 170 
NE Se OOS SF AP ee ee 181 || Cripple Creek and Trinidad, Colo. ...... 148 
ry Wisc cslesactbecaeduecescend _ ta. 8 SSS ee eee 143 
RR Oe a er Be eB ns oc tab eccuneewensctss 142 
St. Louis, Mo.; East St. Louis, Ill....... 176 || Charlotte and Winston-Salem, N.C..... 135 
NSS DS 5 EEL ES, LETTE TENN i hn lice 133 
Kansas City, Kans.; Kansas City, Mo... SE ES SS cise tereks cumekesganceste 130 
OS SES SORE Ree 173 || Brazil, Ind.; Danville and Pana, Ij]..... 127 
Houston and Dellas, Tex. .............. 172 || New Orleans, La. (colored). ............-. 124 
I i line tine 5 oe amit w alalleh i 172 || Virginia, Minn.; Calumet, Mich......... 118 
eo ee es eee 168 || Huntsville, Ala.; Meridian, Miss........ 105 
} 











The average amount paid for rent by families covered in this table 
was $167, or about $14 a month. Out of an expenditure of $1,300 
the average amount spent for rent for the cities of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston, was $185. The average amount 
spent for rent in certain middle western cities, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Kansas City, was $183. For certain large cities in the 
northeastern part of the United States, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Newark, 
Providence, Columbus, Syracuse, Scranton, Fall River, and Bridge- 
port, the average rent was $174. Cities of the Pacific coast, San 
Francisco and Oakland, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Portland, had an 
average amount paid for rent of $172. In the southern cities the 
amounts paid for rent were somewhat lower: For New Orleans (white 
population), Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis, and Richmond, the 
amount was $154. In the small towns, Astoria, Oreg.; 
Everett, Wash.; Huntsville, Ala.; Meridian, Miss.; Brazil, Ind.; Dan- 
ville and Pana, Ill.; Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; Rut- 
land, Vt.; Virginia, Minn.; and Calumet, Mich.; Cripple Creek and 
Trinidad, Colo., the amount paid for rent out of a $1,300 annual 
expenditure was lowest of all, being $134 a year. In Baltimore the 
colored people pay more for rent than do the white people; but this 
is not true for New Orleans. 
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Variations in Rents According to Total Expenditure and 
Size of Family. 


Further comparisons in the percentages spent for rent in certain 
selected cities may be observed in Charts A and B, 

In Chart A is shown the variation in percentage spent for rent 
according to total annual expenditure for families of the same size, 
namely, 3.35 equivalent adult males. In all the cities compared the 
percentage spent for rent decreases as the income increases, but the 
rate of decrease is rather slight, not nearly so great as the decrease 
in the percentage spent for food as the income increases.! The varia- 
tion in the slopes of the lines in Chart A is very slight and might be 
the result simply of the limited number of cases from each city, 
although there are various reasons why as the income increases the 
percentage spent for rent may fall more sharply for one city than 
for another. Such, for instance, would be the case if in one city 
other things, such as clothing, miscellaneous items, or food, cost 
more or were needed more or were desired more than in another city. 

In Chart B it is seen how the percentage of expenditure for rent 
diminishes as the family increases, with the annual expenditure for 
all items remaining the same, 


Variations in Rent According to Type of House. 


It should be noted that the figures given in Table 2 do not neces- 
sarily represent the rents for exactly the same type of house in each 
city, but rather the amounts paid for rent out of a $1,300 annual 
expenditure. Itis quite probable that in a general way the ranking of 
cities on the basis of the amount paid for rent out of a $1,300 expend- 
iture will be about the same as the ranking of the cities according to 
rents paid for the same type of house. However, there may be some 
exceptions. For instance, it may be that in cities like Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, where the cost of food is relatively low, a larger amount 
is left,out of a $1,300 expenditure, for rent, and thus a better house 
might be rented than in cities where food costs are higher. The 
reverse would be true for cities like New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, where food costs are higher and consequently a smaller 
amount is left with which to rent a house. The information collected 
in the present investigation throws interesting light on this point, 
inasmuch as in each city covered data were obtained to show what rent 
was paid for houses of a varied number of rooms with and without 
modern sanitary equipment. It is possible therefore to compare by 
cities the rent of houses of the same type. This is done in a 
series of tables which follow. 





1 The only exceptions found to this rule that as the incom ) incze1ses the pe-centags for rent-decreases 
were Atlanta, Charlotte, Winston-Salem, Detroit, and Seattie. 
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1 And Oakland, 4And Danville and Pana. 
2 And St. Paul. 5 And Meridian. 
8 And Johnstownand Rutland. 

CHART A. 
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1 And St. Paul. 
2 And Oakland. 
® And Danville and Pana, 


6 And Meridian. 


CHART B. 
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It is to be noted, however, that there are a great many obstacles 
to the accurate comparison of cities in house rentals. Thus it js 
obvious that the houses which are compared in rents by cities should 
be of the same type; but immediately the difficulty arises of esta- 
lishing a standard type and of getting data for the standard type. On 
certain points, such as number of rooms, standardization is easily 
possible. On the other hand, it is almost impossible to standardize 
houses as to quality or age or state of repair or dilapidation. Simi- 
larly, the location of a house has considerable influence upon rent, 
Various residence sections differ in their desirability, and distance 
from the center of town involves the important item of car fare. 

In general, we may say that houses vary in their age, their location, 
type of construction (brick, stone, or frame), in the number of rooms, 
in the possession of running water, running hot water, toilet facilities, 
and bath. All these variations affect the rent. Rentals are also 
affected by whether the cost of water is paid by the tenant as rent or 
directly to the city or water company. No practicable standards 
can be erected for all these attributes. In the comparisons which 
follow standard types have been measured in terms of whether heat 
is included in the rent or not, whether water is included in the rent 
or not, the possession of running water and a bath, and in the number 
of rooms.’ The dwellings have also been classified into houses and 
apartments—flats being called apartments. The best way to got 
around the variable factor of location is to take a fairly large sample 
from each of the districts, and to this end the agents were instructed 
to get their data from various districts of each city. As regards age 
and state of repair, no practicable standards could be erected with 
the data available. 

It is impossible to compare all the cities investigated in a single 
table because the same type of house is not found in sufficiently large 
samples in all the cities. For instance, there are very few houses in 
New York City proper; dwellings consist largely of flats and apart- 
ments. On the other hand, in Atlanta there are very few apartments 
occupied by families of low incomes; they dwell almost altogether 
in houses, as contrasted with apartments. The most satisfactory 
method of comparison, therefore, seems to be to use a large number 
of tables, each representing different standard types. 


“ 
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Rents of 5-room Apartments and Houses. 


In Table 3, 24 localities are compared in the rentals of 5-room 
apartments which include water and bath, but no heat; and in 
Table 4, 18 localities are compared in the rentals of 5-room houscs 
which include bath and water, but no heat. 
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TABLE 3.—RENTS OF FIVE-ROOM APARTMENTS, INCLUDING BATH AND WATER, BUT 
NO HEAT. 





























be 1 
tie) Average : | Number | AVeTage 
Localit macee | rent per Locality. rent per 
, of cases. month, || of cases. month, 
! 
, ! 
Dette Ebsco a ceccccceccccece 21 $32. 29 || Chicago, Ill....... See ci. «0's 82 $18. 74 
Charieston, OO: ae Sw. 19 26,39 1. Dostom: Mams.............---- 190 18, 71 
Detroit, * SI UE RRS ETS: ; 40 25.75 || San Francisco and Oakland, | 
Bridge port, SE 24 23.75 LAST SS my sealer 30 18. 70 
Rett. ctiennasconceces 32 23.38 || Providence, R.I.............. 44 18. 07 
P ortiand, Serre 18 ee SS SS eae 21 17. 65 
Cincinnati, Swcatbasccocsces 26 22. 21 Lawrence, Mass 7 aes 23 16, 13 
New York, PUGS ap o6454<00<se= 68 21. 86 |} Portland, OS AAAI IER 62 15, 36 
Cleveland, Ohio. .............- 46 21.74 || Law rence, | eS 72 15, 07 
Syracuse, De tiatittecnacnsd 15 21. 20 || Manchester, N. H........ 2... 4 14. 23 
San Francisco and Oakland, Westfield, ' Mass.;  Johns- | 
3 eS ASC Sy Pe ere 64 20. 95 town, N. Y.; Rutland,Vt. Gs 13.10 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Fall Riv er, Se 42 13. 00 
Wed 0 Fedb A ahd. déceeee.0 17 20. 47 | 
St. Louis, Mo.; East St. Louis, 
DPbwcstietescsdiesdécss- 38 | 19. 86 | 
, ce 
} From retail prices. 2 From family schedules. 


TABLE 4.—RENTS OF FIVE-ROOM HOUSES, INCLUDING BATH AND WATER, BUT NO 
































HEAT. 
——— ooo ——— —— a e ——__—_ _— — _—_— _ | — — 
| Av erage | | Average 
ber , ' Number 
Locality. Num | rent per | Locality. rent per 
of cases. month, | | of cases. month. 
i 
| st 
Salt Lake City, Utah.......... 23 $24.09 || Houston, Tex................ bi | $16. 98 
eg. Serr 19 | 22. 26 || Trinidad and Cripple Creek, 
Seattle, | Saas 58 1.96 f) CWO. ... i.e ccccscccoceeeoee 60 | 16. 50 
Seattle, Se 17 21.15 || Astoria, Oreg.; Everett, 
Cleveland, Ohio..............- 22 20. 64 RR RCSL. 36 | 15. 91 
Detroit, Sp apap ada 42 18. 87 || Columbus, Ohio.............- 33 | 15. 84 
Cc olumbus, ie le ae: 15 18. 67 || New Orleans, La............. 28 14. 92 
Denver, a i RS 86 18, 27 || Los Angeles, Calif............ 67 14. 65 
San Francisco and Oak iand, Philadelphia, Pa.; Camden, 
CE Ro xncis <tescnencnsee 26 18, 21 oh ene EIA Dearne 36 | 14. 39 
Portiaea; Oeeg....,........2.. 29 18,03 || Baltimore, Md................ 26 12. 98 
1} j ' 
1 From retail prices. 2 Fees o eeniity schedules. 


It is of importance to observe that the ranking of localities in these 
two tables rather closely parallels the ranking in Table 2, where they 
are ranked according to the amount paid for rents. The relatively 
low apartment rents in some of the very large cities and the rela- 
tively high apartment rents in some of the small cities, such as Charles- 
ton, S. C., may be due to differences in the quality of the housing, 
but our information on this point is incomplete. In interpreting 
Tables 3 and 4, therefore, one should bear in mind the factor of age 
of the house, as this has not been standardized for comparison. 
However, the families covered by these tables do get a specified 
number of rooms, and the rent includes water and bath. Though 
theoretically the age factor may vitiate the comparison, from the 
point of view of minimum social standards, the comparison is legiti- 
mate. 

Another factor affecting the accuracy of the ranking of cities in 
rents is the number of houses from which the average rent is deter- 
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mined. In most of the cities investigated the agents obtained data 
on the rents of from 200 to 500 houses. But when the houses are 
broken up into groups (each group representing a standard type, 
such as, for instance, a 4-room apartment without bath), the size 
of the group may become rather small. The size of sample, i. e., 
the number of cases, is indicated for each city in the tables. Of 
course the smaller the number of houses, the less accurately repre- 
sentative is the average rent. 


Rents of 4-room and 6-room Apartments and Houses. 


In some of the cities investigated a large number of rented houses 
consisted of four rooms and six rooms. And in still other cities a 
large number of dwellings were 4-room apartments and 6-room 
apartments, the rents of each including water and bath but no heat. 
The comparisons based upon these four standard types are found in 
Tables 5, 6, 7, and 8. 


TABLE 5.—RUENTS OF 4-ROOM HOUSES, INCLUDING BATH AND WATER, BUT NO HEAT. 

















| yw, : Average || : Average 
Loeality. a rent per | Locality. a Trent per 
| aa 2 -=<* | month, 
Pittsburgh, Pa............... 21 et OF fy ever, (MNO. . . ....ccccce-cces 46 | $14. 11 
Salt Lake City, Utah......... 28 | 19.06 || Trinidad and Cripple Creek, 
St. Louis, Mo.; East St. SN 6 oli. Mind cd con hin ane oo oboe 30 | 13. 79 
SN MAE» ds -edasseheanens 20 | 16.83 |} New Orleans, La............. 32 12. 77 
TE aang are hb cage 23 | 15. 63 || Los Angeles, Calif............ 27 12.71 
Memphis, Tenn........-..... 19 15.53 || Philadelphia, Pa.; Camden, 
San Francisco and Oakland, MS Masimehiak os nxbot Dawe aoe 51 11. 92 
thi dete cnahidle sth kite gs 25 15.09 











TABLE 6.—RENTS OF 6-ROOM HOUSES, INCLUDING BATH AND WATER, BUT NO HEAT, 
































_ Average 1 GF Average 
Loeality. ace rent per || Locality. ea rent per 
S- month. cases. | month, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.!.............. 21 $36.33 || Trinidad and Cripple Creek, 
TORS... oo carse one 53 27. 00 ets s crn ccct a tovsss oto cee 22| $17.55 
pS Ss hee eee 16 25.93 || Los Angeles, Calif............ 29 17. 22 
gD ee ae 22 22.41 || Philadelphia, Pa.; Camden, 
Colamabus, Obio.. ..... 2.2.6. 14 21. 64 EE ee. ee 272 16. 89 
Cleveland, Ohio.............. 36 21.87 ¥| Baltimore, Md#.............. 70 16. 07 
EE eer 38 26. 34 ||} Baltimore, Md.'.............. 40 15. 76 
Indianapolis, Ind............. 25 20.33 || Providence, R.I............. 21 15. 38 
Portland, Oreg............... 21 19.73 || Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, 
Columbus, Ohio.............. 30 19.35 ", 2 meee, Vt... 47 15. 32 
Astoria, Oreg.; E vereti, es 28 19. 34 
! 
1 From retail prices. ? From family schedules. 
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PaBLE 7-—-RENTS OF 4-ROOM APARTMENTS, INCLUDING BATH AND WATER, BUT 
NO HEAT. 











——— a : a ao ———S 


























™ 
ny Average | ws Average 
, Number , | Number 
Locality. of cases. = Locality. | of cases pot og 
Pitteherete, PS. oo s2cpesscceces 35 $28. 99 Chicago, I Ce oe | 61 $18. 21 
pe rrr 14 25.71 || San Francisco and Oakland, 
Providence, R. Rtceebdtastéeseu 38 21. 07 Mite tascsashaccdsccan 36 17.08 
St. Louis, Mo.; East 8t. Minneapolis and St. Paul, 

RAE ic cet sabce sce ates 79 I nn dak chusoeenact 18 16. 89 
Oklahoma City, Okla.......... 10 39.00 5 Baston, Mags..........-....0- 71 15. 10 
Los Angeles, SRS ick cue ccndcell 14 18.75 || Manchester, N. H............ 31 12. 28 
Cincinnati, Ohio............... 44 18.73 || Fall River, Mass............. 19 11. 89 
San Francisco and Oakland, Westfield, Mass.; Johns- 

> 3 > ae eer 55 18. 68 town, N. Y.; Rutland, Vt. 34 11.07 
Seattle, ME So osctapeceacesca 36 18. 42 





1 From retail prices. 2 From family schedules, 


TABLE 8.—RENTS OF 6-ROOM APARTMENTS, INCLUDING BATH AND WATER, BUT 
NO HEAT. 
































. Average > Average 
Locality oer rent per Locality. pny rent per 
‘| month, || * €aseS. | month, 
DR tan snsceewenceese 19 $31.27 || Lawrence, Mass.'............. 5 $18. 67 
ee 22 28.13 || Lawrence, Mass.?............. 26 17. 43 
a 38 See NUE, Bs cn cccccoesetsece 59 16. 39 
San Francisco, Calif. ......-... | 28 25. 20 |} Manchester, N. H............ 43 16. 21 
a i ienkeedsssccseee 70 21.86 || Providence, R.I............. 72 15. 52 
CO 8 a 25 21. 52 || Westfield, Mass.; Johns- 
Chicago, Aaah se 77 19. 24 town, N. Y.; Rutland, Vt.. 102 13. 56 
8 eee | 54 18. 79 








! Fr om retail prices. *? From family schedules. 


Rents of Houses and Apartments Without Bath. 


Again, in quite a large number of cities the families lived in houses 
without a bathroom. The average rentals of such houses and apart- 
ments, according to the number of rooms, are shown for the various 
cities in Tables 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14. 


TABLE 9.—RENTS OF 4-ROOM HOUSES, INCLUDING WATER, BUT NO BATH OR HEAT, 




















| Aver y 
age : Average 
Locality. Fr pg rent per Locality. | rent per 
| | month, | | *+ | month, 
RIE Gn cccccccone 23 $17.53 || New Orleans, La............. | 4) $10. 76 
Pittepuren, Pat.............-. 5) 14. 70 Crip le Creek and Trinidad, 
ck thatenseeas 19 14.16 ant ey malpmaeaed 67 10.16 
Memphis, Tenn..............-. 29 8 Fee: eee 23 9. 72 
St. Louis, Mo.; East St Philadelphia, Pa.; Camden, 
SE Micbiccnsnedsasses +6 16 12. 50 Ett sebdhneadetedieses ses 65 9. 50 
Kansas City, Kans.; Kansas Charlotte and Winston- 
EE eae, dicks cos on 31 11.39  * 5 arr 45 9.10 
BN IE cccccadisécscce | 28 11.07 || Atlanta, Ga.............. bite 15 8.75 














1 From family schedules. 2 From retail prices. 
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TABLE 10.—RENTS OF 5-ROOM HOUSES, INCLUDING WATER, BUT NO BATH OR HE\T 






































7 Average || | an | Average 
Locality. po soenag rent per | Locality. pon ed | rent per 
‘| month, || no ak month, 
i! 
i] 
Detroit, Mich. ..............s.- 16} $19.92 || Brazil, Ind.; Danville and 
po eS a a 17 18. 63 DMR. 5.24, bir bubs ino aoee 28 $11. 57 
Pittsburgh Pa.?........ “eben gw! 21 17.19 || Baltimore, Md.!.............. 22 M1. 5¢ 
Cleveland, Ohio............... 15 15.42 || Baltimore, Md.?.............. 18 11.50 
Kansas City, Kans.; Kan- Cripple Creek and Trinidad, 

SR Sapeeerag ae 22 13.75 Colo BPM Ge EERO, ces Petocss! 32 11.0 
Columbus, Ohio }.............. 28 E88 SS eae 13 11. 08 
Columbus, ae RARE? 20 12.98 |} Calumet, Mich.; Virginia, 

Cincinnati,, Ohio.............s0 44 12.79 0 RE ee es eer eae 26 7. 60 
Indianapolis, Ind.............. 27 11.93 || Huntsville, Ala.; Meridian, 
Philade phia, Pa.; Camden, Ns 106 Wisin noser abana oe nana 97 5. 67 

SI dhe ica osio-atmanieh eeeecees 62 11.75 

1 From family schedules. 2 From retail prices. 


TABLE 11.—RENTS OF 6-ROOM HOUSES, INCLUDING WATER, BUT NO BATH OR HEAT. 





























! 
| } 
7 | Average || 7 Average 
Locality. —— rent per || Locality. pe yey | rent per 
*| month, || aS@S. | month. 
ee Iphia, Pa.; Camden, Calumet, Mich.; Virginia, 
ES Se Seer 48 $13. 46 SRE ey aera 28 | $8. 06 
Suliantos | RR 21 13.19 Maman, Miss.; Huntsville, 
Baltimore, Md.!........... peeiti 30 12. 64 ea as eens 232 5. 01 
Baltimore, Md.?............... 25 12. 40 
Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, 
N.Y.; Rutland, Wi: iseseietes 27 11.10 
1 From family schedules. 3 From retail prices. 


TABLE 12.—RENTS OF 4ROOM APARTMENTS, INCLUDING WATER, BUT NO BATH 




















OR HEAT. 
SE Oe es —_ | ae aR me oe Se NS = 
Average > Average 
Locality | oe rent per Locality. os Tr! rent per 
*| month, || “* | month, 
; ' 
- 
Bridgeport, Conn............-. 34 $16.03 || Providence, R.T............. 43 | $10.15 
| So, PR. eee 120 14.36 || Fall River, Mass.............. 23 9. 23 
Beston, Mass re 81 12.17 Manchester, NN... weameid 88 8. 87 
Syracuse, N > = Pee. - 13 11.77 || Westfield, Mass.: J ohnstown, 
Buffalo, NS. cciumaitaneie nial 29 11. 43 | & & Rutland, Vt.......... 43 8. 50 
Lawrence, Mass............... 38 10.77 || Fali River, Ee eee Hl 8. 08 
SER oie s5'od ow aecce season 31 10. 70 
| | 





TABLE 13.—RENTS OF 5ROOM APARTMENTS, INCLUDING WATER, BUT NO BATH 





















































OR HEAT. 
Average | Average 
, Number . Number 

Locality rent per Locality. | rent per 

of cases. | “month, of cases. | month. 

Be GEE, Ds, T cc cicnccwcccos 41 $15.12 || Fall River, Mass.!.......... -- 19 $10. 71 

Lawrence, Mass............... 39 13.03 || Westfield, Mass.; Johns- 

PI BE. 5 a ccnccuecsocece 42 12. 82 town, N.Y.; Rutland, 4, wee 77 | 10.19 
Providence, R.1...........-.. 32 11.74 || Fall River, enamide 43 | 9. 55 : 
PS Ul reccccwesscetessese 91 11. 43 Manchester, REF +e: 28 | 9. 02 : 

! From family schedules. 2 From retail prices. 

; 
2 
- 
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TaBLE 14.—RENTS 
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OF 6-ROOM APARTMENTS, INCLUDING WATER, POT NO BATH OR 








HEAT. 
———— — — ———— ; —e — = 
1 Average 7 Average 
, Number F Number 
Locality. . | rent per Locality. ‘ rent per 
of cases. month. of cases. month 
ne ane 17 $14.83 || Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, 
Portland, BO .s.00-00<00m +os0 32 12. 36 Te. BOOM, VE cavcccves 50 $10. 07 
Pravinet, Ba ccaseseccars 29 11.03 |] Fall River, Mass.............. 40 6. 48 
Manchester, N. H........--.. 27 10. 52 




















The houses whose rents do not include water charges are compared 


by cities as to rents in Tables 15, 16, 17, and 18. 


these four tables the houses include bath. 


In the first two of 


TABLE 15.—RENTS OF 5-ROOM HOUSES, INCLUDING BATH, BUT NO WATER OR 





























HEAT, 
Average | 7 | Average 
Locality. | oo rent per _ Locality. pr psn | rent per 
ses. | month, | on case: | month, 
pis LT 
Oklahoma City, Okla.........! 22 = 55 || San Francisco and Oakland, 
DettRNe TIN aden e 0055-008 3X 1.03 SAREE? 7 DP 18 | $18.18 
Memphis, Re 38 20. 82 || Birmingham, Ala............ 38 17.15 
Kansas City, Kans.; Kansas eer 49 16. 16 
| ee aa as chee al 44 20.38 | Astoria, Oreg.; Everett, 
Attain, Gin. s00005 5000058 22 BO FS WO beds obs sicck.. cn.se 18 15. 80 
Charlotte end Winston- | Ios Angeles, Calif............ 37 14. 54 
Salem Re deh wes pane «0x 29 18. 67 |} Huntsville, Ala.; Meridian, 
New Orleans, RN shtiheoenee | 31 18. 48 | ee ES See eS 33 13. 45 
a | 18 18, 21 











TABLE 16.—REN 


TS OF 6-ROOM HOUSES, INCLUDING BATH, BUT NO WATER OR HEAT. 









































| 
. Average | lay Average 
. Number , Number 
Locality. rent per | Locality. oa rent per 
y of cases. month, | of cases. pow ob oa 
ere 15 $29. 53 | ew Orleans, LA. 20. ..2.2-<00 29 $22. 71 
Seattle, WEG... ...0ci5.525. 26 27.65 || Birmingham, Ala............ 30 22.02 
bd 8 37 24.81 |} Astoria, Oreg.; Ev erett, 
er 29 24.10 Was SS 51 20. 37 
Cincinnati, Ohio.........-...- 36 23.85 || Portland, Oreg............... 25 18. 99 
Kansas City, Kans.; Kansas Huntsville, Ala.; Meridian, 
Se ie ie ea Sa 30 eh ee | ee ae eee 23 16. 28 
Charlotte and Winston- 
a e 17 23. 29 | 
i — 2 
TABLE 17.—RENTS OF 4ROOM HOUSES, NOT INCLUDING BATH, WATER, OR HEAT. 
A | ix ie 4 eT A 
3 Number lagen , | Number verage 
Locality. rent per Locality. . | rent per 
y of cases. month, | of cases. _month 
¥ | 
Oklahoma Cit _ 17 $13.02 Chastette and Winston- | 
nsas City, -; Kansas ae te a ORE 26 | $8. 71 
+ ee 24 11.51 || Brazil, eas Danville and | 
pee nr Ph. pieisssches 26 10. €O Pana, eee 56 7.88 
Riehmone, V6..............- 27 10. 39 Huntsville, Ala.; Meridian, 
Inaianapots Ind FiideWe sccéee ft 10. 09 BEB ve: ve waves. use sine 39 | 7.73 
New Or ite stObccoree &2 9. 90 
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TABLE 18.—RENTS OF 5-ROOM HOUSES, NOT INCLUDING WATER, BATH, OR HEArT. 























Average 7 Average 
, Number P , Number 
Locality. _. | rent per Locality. cae | rent per 
of cases. | ‘month, of cases. | mont h. 

Cincinnati, Ohio... ..c.s..2c00 | 32 $14.19 | ee 15 $11.67 
Charlotte and Winston-Salem, | Huntsville, Ala.; Meridian, 

N.C. | 16 12. 37 a ee eens ¢ 25 10. 50 
7 ee 16 12.13 || Brazil, Ind.; Danville and 
New Orleans, La.............. 19 11.87 PN PNT ota nc ndoveeresti 55 9. 51 
Indianapolis, Ind............. 99 11. 81 














The cheapest class of houses consists of the small houses without 
bath whose rents do not include water. Such houses are cheaper in 
the very small towns; for instance, in Huntsville, Ala., and Meridian, 
Miss., during 1918 the average rent paid for such houses, as judged 
by a sample of 39, was $7.73 a month. In New Orleans, Richmond, 
and Indianapolis such houses could be had for approximately $10 a 
month. The type of dwelling costing the most for rent is the large 
apartment with bath whose rent includes heat and water. There 
are very few apartments, however, studied in this investigation where 
the rent includes heat charges. 


Comparison of Houses and Apartments According to Size 
and Equipment. 


It is not only possible to compare the rents of dwellings by cities, 
but it is also possible to compare the rents of dwellings according to 
the number of rooms and according to their sanitary equipment. 
The comparison of the rents of apartments with houses can also be 
made. In Tables 19 and 20 comparisons in the rent of four-room and 
five-room ‘houses and five-room and six-room houses, whose rents 
include bath and water, but no heat, are made by cities. 


TABLE 19.—RENTALS OF 4-ROOM AND 5&ROOM HOUSES WITH BATH, WHOSE RENTS 
INCLUDE WATER BUT NO HEAT. 





= ST —= = ee = —- 























4 rooms. 5 rooms. Excess in 
Lee average 
rent of 
Locality. 5-room 
Number | Average | Number | Average | over 
of houses.| rent. ofhouses.| rent. | 4-room 
| houses. 
mys | = 
I ls nnd aa ciehnbndnabancenseell 27 $12. 71 67 $14. 65 $1. 94 
PemnGepesa, ra.; Camden, N.J. .... 2... cccccccced 51 11. 92 36 14. 39 2. 47 
EG Ds « occ cdtinbneehs «« debts <picaacadased 21 21. 07 19 22. 26 1.19 
er ee ee ae 46° 14. 11 86 18. 27 4.16 
OL SS eee ee shb-omebesl <gbicatida sd 32 12.77 28 14. 92 2.15 
TS a 23 15. 63 51 16. 98 1.35 
eee | | Aa re ee ae een me! 25 15. 00 26 18, 21 3. 21 
Cripple Creek and Trinidad, Colo...................- 30 13. 70 60 16, 50 2. 80 
ers A eS ee 28 19. 06 23 24. 09 5. 03 
eos srscscscccetelcces once 283 14. 60 396 17.16 2. 56 
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TABLE 20.—RENTALS OF 5-ROOM AND 6-ROOM HOUSES WITH BATH, WHOSE RENTS 
INCLUDE WATER BUT NO HEAT. 



































i 5 rooms. 6 rooms. FE. xeess in 

Se SS SD ls __| average 

' rent of 

Locality 6-room 

Number | Average | Number | Average | over 

ofhouses.| rent. |ofhouses.) rent. | 5-room 
| | houses, * 
UI ahs ka swcdidesdncdss Abswatesteads 29| $18.03 21| $19.73 | $1.70 
Ss tener iavenedanes voresaesveensvents 67 14. 65 29] 17.22] 2.57 
fe cts oc dc saute a cacdnd cade 33 15.84 30! 19.35 3.51 
eS BE BEPEE ere ene rey 15 18. 67 14 | 21. 64 2. 97 
IE ce nadencdphubhbesapdinan sessed 26} 12.98 70| 16.07 3.09 
Sight, Wadia coc) Siesncees wid Mlcscetiicensased 42 18. 87 22| 22.41 3. 54 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Camden, N.J.................... 36 14. 39 272 16. 80 2.41 
hee | SER ERS 19 2. 26 21) 35.33 14. OF 
Sch Micksncededbhaphecsibtherarcesnd 22 20. 64 36 | 21.57 93 
Denver, Colo.......- tenes, eecdecnrecedercececeas 86 18. 27 38 | 20. 34 2. 07 
Cripple Creek and Trinidad, Colo.................... 60 16. 50 22 | 17.55 1.05 
Astoria, Oreg.; Everett, Wash................-..-.-. 36 | 15. 91 28 | 19.34 3.43 

Se Mp satis 0 cane nacGiine ses tedewsssned 58; 21.94 53 | 27.00 5. 
Total and averages.............. ee eer 529 | 17. 46 | 656 19. 29 | 1. 83 
1 From family schedules, * From retail prices. 


Table 19 shows that for the cities included a 5-room house with 
bath and water costs on the average $2.56 more per month than a 
4-room house of the same equipment. Similarly, Table 20 shows 
that a 6-room house with bath and water costs on the average $1.83 
more than a 5-room house of the same equipment. There is, how- 
ever, considerable variation between the cities on this point. This 
may be due to disturbances of the factors of age, location, construc- 
tion, or equipment. By averaging the data for the several cities 
these variations tend to be smoothed out. Tables 21 and 22 make 
similar comparisons for 4, 5, and 6 room apartments with water and 
bath to those just made for houses of the same number of rooms 
and the same equipment. 


TABLE 21.—RENTALS OF 4ROOM AND 5-ROOM APARTMENTS WITH BATH, WHOSE 
RENTS INCLUDE WATER BUT NO HEAT. 





——— 









































4 rooms. 5 rooms. | Excess 
— saad in 

average 

| rent of 

Locality. Number | 4 vor Number | 4 vorace | Sroom 

of apart- | -*YTage | of anart- | ““Yerage | | over 

ments. | rent. merts. rent. 4room 

apart- 

ments. 
Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; Rutland, Vt... 34 $11.07 98 $13.10 $2. 03 
i, ES SS a 38 21.07 44 18. 07 1 3.00 
ee ss rac edeesheebeese whan es 71 15.10 190 18. 71 3. 61 
i Rctincceecactie cs seeebbevetesdees 31 12. 28 94 14. 23 | 1.95 
ES RL Re i See nee 19 11. 89 42 13. 00 1.11 
St. Louis, Mo.; East St. Louis, Ili................... 79} = 19.03 38 19. 86 | 83 
Chicago, fl...’.. |... eee 61; 1821 82 18. 74 - 53 
San Francisecoand Oakland, Calif.2.................. 36 | 47. 08 30 18. 70 | 1. 62 
San Franeiscoand Oakland, Calif.t.................. 59 18. 68 64 20. 95 2. 27 
avn knsncvhcddccecevésccescscs 14 25. 71 21 32. 29 6. 8 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn..................... 18 | 16. 89 17 20. 47 | 3. 58 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .... . fe eer a a rere: 44 18. 73 26 22. 21 3. 48 
SAL ION cnc ccaentisatuccestbieescceus 36 | 18. 42 32 23. 38 4. 96 
Totals and averages. ............--...--.0e02-- 536 | 17. 28 | 778 18. 07 79 

' Decrease. 2 From family schedules. 3 From retail prices, 
[631] 
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TABLE 22.—RENTALS OF 5ROOM AND 6ROOM APARTMENTS WITH BATH, WHOoOsr 
RENTS INCLUDE WATER BUT NO HEAT. 









































| 
5 rooms. 6 rooms. Ex, 
- IT 
oe | ren 
ocality. 7 . | 6-room 
: Number -oracn | NuIber eae , 
of apart- Ax vn * | of apart- | AY mpd FPretiet 
ments. zen’ | ments. ——. name 
| m I 
~ | — —_ ——_..__. 
Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; Rutland, Vt... 98 $13.10 102 $13. 56 $0. 4 
Detroit, pra sna 7 on irenee 40 25. 75 19 31. 27 5. 52 
Srevidenes 9. 1...............cc0ss.. hiieas «cade | 44 18.07 72| 15.52 19.55 
MS, sol aE. os inn duthbabicdachbtibdece deed 62 15. 36 59 16. 30 4 
Boston, NL ede Me acncade 190 18. 71 70 21. 86 15 
Manchester, SERGEY ae eee 9D FSR ES 94 14. 23 43 16. 21 1. 48 
Buffalo, N. i ee cae co aes 2 Sees = 21 17. 65 54 18. 79 1.14 
METAL.” 5 hac. as 0 ncchdvebsa coahlibih acces 46} 21.74 22} 28.13 6.39 
Chicago, ne ee ae &2 18. 74 77 19. 24 
San Francisco and oe eae 64 20. 95 28 25. 20 4.25 
ES EEE EEO TS Cs 23 16. 13 26 17. 43 1.30 
APE OE Pee eee ym et reees 72 15. 07 25 18. 67 3. 
Seattle, Wash CE ee ee a Ee aS RP Oe Se eee ee 32 | 23. 38 38 25. 78 2.4 
ha , ee | 868 | 17.75 | 635 5 | 18. 90 « 1 
| } 
1 Decrease. ? From family schedules. 3 From retail prices. 


Table 21 shows that 5-room apartments cost on the average on|: 
$0.79 more a month than 4-room apartments; and 6-room apartments 
cost on the average $1.15 more per month than 5-room apartments 
As in the case of houses, there are marked variations between the 
cities as regards the costs of similar apartments. In Providence, 
R. I., the 6-room apartments rent for less than the 5-room apart- 
ments by $2.50 a month, while in Cleveland the 6-room apartments 
rent for $6.39 more per month than the 5-room apartments, as base«! 
upon the cases scheduled. 

The differences between the rents of apartments and houses is 
noted in Table 23. 


TABLE 23.—RENTALS OF 5ROOM APARTMENTS AND 5ROOM HOUSES WHOSE RENTS 
INCLUDE BATH AND WATER, BUT NO HEAT. 


| ! 





























5-roomapartments., 5room houses. | Excess 
= oP _E in 
average 
| rents o! 
. | 5-room 
Locality. | Average Average | apart- 
Number. mentiny | Number.| monthly | ments 
rent. | rent. over 
{ 5-room 
houses. 
} ; 
S'S EO eee ae. 18} $23.34 | 29| $18.03 $5. 31 
SS)... £20, ......4000s64.. 20h dBbecncocde 40} 25.75 | 42| 18.87 6.88 
Cleveland, SS S&S “ree «! 46 21.74 | 22 20. 64 1. 10 
San Francisco and i A) ae eee & 30 18. 70 26 18. 21 19 
NENTS Sed chokes caste teulsucccndbeocvesces 32 23. 38 58 21. 94 1. 44 
Totals and averages.....................------ 166 | 22.65 | 177 | 19.86 | 2.79 
} 
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In this table the rents of 5-room apartments including bath are 
compared with 5-room houses including beth, where the rents include 
water but no heat. The results show that, averaging all cities, 
apartments cost $2.79 more than houses of similar equipment. 
Again, however, the variation is considerable. In San Francisco 
such apartments cost not quite 50 cents more a month than houses, 
whereas in Detroit the difference is almost $7. If there had been 
more cities in which such comparisons could have been made, the 
smoothing out of this variation would have been somewhat more 
accurate than it is in this table where the average is based upon only 
five cities. 

Apartments with bath cost on the average $5.13 more than apart- 
ments without bath, as is seen in Table 24, which shows the rents of 
apartments including water but no heat. Similarly, in Table 25 the 
average difference in the rent of houses with bath and without bath, 
in which the rent includes water but no heat, is $4.13. 


TABLE 24.—RENTALS OF VARIOUS SIZES OF APARTMENTS WITH AND WITHOUT BATH, 
IN WHICH RENT INCLUDES WATER BUT NO HEAT. 





















































Excess i 
With bath. Without bath. | average 
rent of 
various 
| Sized 
Locality. apart- 
z ments 
7 | Average pe | Average |with bath, 
ments. wm. ments. roms. yo Peony 
bath. 
S ‘Sey 
4-r00om apartments. 
Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; Rutland, Vt.... 34 $11.07 43 $8. 50 $2. 57 
Providence, R.1................ bb cgtnlewetasosedtace 38 21. 07 43 10. 15 10. 92 
Boston, Mass... .... pee diwivtseecakdewihaseettesesaeeal 71 15. 10 81 12.17 2.93 
RES. 6 moneesscocsepecesentnengeedeveses 31 12. 28 38 8. 87 3.41 
Fall River, Mass................ cb adeusdlioneseseSEnee 19 11. 89 23 9. 23 2. 66 
ED aiiniatnnncnentutbnnwinnesestes | 61) 18.21 31| 10.70 7.51 
5-room apartments. | 
Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; Rutland, Vt. ...| 9s 13. 10 7 10. 19 2.91 
SITE 2... cccotaccbeencscasesccseccech 68| 21. 86 41 15. 12 6.74 
eG Dine orectrinudecbee swan snesews a weee 44 18. 07 32 11.74 6. 33 
ES ee meee 62 15. 36 91 11. 43 3.93 
RRS, SoS cocccesdceceacecccccess 190} 18.71 42 12. 82 5. 89 
oes 6o.re ven guce reese eed yese9acseaes ay 14. 23 28 9. 02 5. 21 
Da dessccencccensedcnctsosesccacesasese 42 13. 00 19 10. 71 2. 29 
ES 0 en cannvedhmemede ts cunt cevaces tors 72 15. 07 39 13. 03 2.04 
6-room apariments. | 
Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; Rutland, N. H. .| 102 | 13.56 50} 10.07 3. 49 
i. Sv cavccessesatecucksceteecence 72 15. 52 29 11. 03 4. 49 
ED. 08 ov. -aledaadvcmdenayene<es | 59| 16. 30 32| 12.36 3.94 
Boston, Mass......_.... Seb oily id 2 = epcl 70| 21. 86 7) 14.83 7.03 
ls mack «694000 6b tdnnmannene conneyes | 43 16. 21 | 27| 10.52 5. 69 
Totals and averages ...............ccceeesecess | 1,270 | 16. 30 | 783 | 11.17 5.13 
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TABLE 25.—RENTALS OF VARIOUS SIZES OF HOUSES WITH AND WITHOUT BATH, IN 
WHICH RENT INCLUDES WATER BUT NO HEAT. 






































Excess j 
With bath. Without bath. | average 
rent of 
various 
‘ | Sized 
Locality. | houses 
Number | Average | Number | Average ee 
ofhouses.| rent. jofhouses.|; rent. without 
bath. 
4-room houses. 
Phitadeiphia, Pa.; Camden, N.J.................22-- 51 $11.92 65 $9. 50 $2. 42 
St. Louis, Mo.; East St. Louis, Ill.................... 20 16. 88 16 12. 50 4.33 
le aap acicesduetabees awentenaavawes 21 21. 07 19 14. 16 6.91 
EE I hn an nins hee teie meanenionnmazenel 19 15. 53 29 12. 7: 2. 80 
ENG Aiea cect dies cedetscdusidpietscaceccess 46 14. 11 23 9. 72 4.39 
SE ee eee a ae 1 32 12.77 41 10. 76 2.01 
I Sits Us neue Savicchles sede esbesestctee 23 15. 63 28 11. 07 4.56 
Cripple Creek and Trinidad, Colo..........-...--.--. 30 13.70 67 10. 16 3. 5d 
5-room houses. 
NSE ERP EDO ODS, ET 33 15. 84 28| 13.60 2.24 
SN, SOD Sos cc ch dnbdce Feckss dlatetitscwctened 15 18. 67 20 12. 98 5. 69 
EE es. sndsh einer dae nis New 4 6b-wwWik an oe deemed 26 12. 98 22 11. 56 1.42 
Detroit, Mich.......... LRTI saloitindanahiminiiad 42 18. 87 16 19. 92 31.05 
Philadelphia, P'a.; Camden, N.J..................... 36 14. 39 62 11.75 2. 64 
RE Re ee < ee ee a i9 22. 26 21 17.19 5. 07 
Ne ee enna ekih as 6s coma kee meade sed 22 20. 64 15 15. 42 5. 22 
Cripple Creek and Trinidad, Colo.................... 60 16. 50 32 11. 09 5. 41 
6-room houses. 
Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; Rutland, Vt.... 7 15. 32 7 11.10 4.22 
i ncssenererertedseasneeveveudipeumenns 40 15. 76 25 12. 40 3. 36 
EE See cots nos cedaanerd secebunypebeosde 70 16. 07 30 12. 64 3. 43 
Deen, FO.5 CRMRGOM, ND 2.000. cccsccccncvccus 272 16. 80 48 13. 46 3.34 
I Bs crite aos nncnk apes citdetiine> de 25 20. 33 21 13.19 7.14 
Totals anf mverages...........-......-cccee-e- 949 | 16. 21 655 12. 08 4.13 
1 From family schedules. 2 From retail prices. ’ Decrease. 


The summary with results showing difference in the rents of 
various kinds of dwellings is presented in the following list: 


Excess in rent of— aat 
5 Di wcchetacccvenncciccpangcsecatesesese $2. 79 
Apartments with bath over apartments without bath............. 5. 13 
Houses with bath over houses without bath....................- 4.13 
5-reom apartments over 4-room apartments. ...............--.-. .79 
6-room apartments over 5-room apartments. ............-...---- 1.15 
5-reom houses over 4-room houses.................+-..---------- 2. 56 
6-room houses over 5-room houses.........--.-..------2++--eee-- 1. 83 


It is possible of course to use the results set forth in the preceding 
list to interpolate the value of rentals of particular types of localities 
so as to get all of the cities into one single table. In the earlier part 
of this article it was stated that it was impossible to bring all of the 
cities into a single comparative table because the same type of house 
did not exist in all the cities. For instance, apartments are the 
customary type of dwelling in New York, and houses in Atlanta. 
However, with the information developed in the preceding tables 
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regarding average rents of apartments of various size and character 
it would be possible to make theoretical interpolation and thus to get 
a general comparison of cities. Such interpolation, however, would 
be quite artificial, inasmuch as the differences in rents of the va- 
rious types of dwellings vary quite sharply from city to city. If 
the variations were slight, interpolation might be justified. 


Overcrowding. 


Overcrowding in towns and cities is a very serious social ill, certainly 
affecting the health and perhaps the morals of the community. In 
this investigation the number of rooms in a dwelling has been divided 
by the number of persons living in the dwelling, and this ratio of the 
number of rooms per person has been used as a measure of overcrowd- 
ing. In computing the number of rooms per person the kitchen has 
been regarded as one room but the bathroom has not been so re- 
garded. ‘This measure is perhaps not the most satisfactory index 
conceivable, inasmuch as it does not consider the purpose for which 
the rooms are used or the age of the occupants, but for some years it 
has been customary to employ an index like this as a measure of over- 
crowding. It is considered that for the average family overcrowding 
begins when the number of rooms per person falls below one. In 
some specialized work cubic air space per person has been used as a 
measure, and also the amount of intake of air has been studied, but 
such refinement seemed impracticable in the present investigation. 
In the families which are to be discussed in the following paragraphs 
those taking in boarders, roomers, or lodgers have been omitted so 
that the present discussion concerns solely the consanguineous family. 
Perhaps the overcrowding may be greater in families who take in 
boarders, roomers, and lodgers. 

In Table 26 are shown the localities ranked according to the num- 
ber of rooms per person for families of the same size, 3.35 equivalent 
adult males, and with an annual expenditure of $1,300.’ 





1 The construction of such a table for a constant income and constant size of family was made possible 
only after the raw data had been generalized into euuations of the type: X p=1.612+0.000188 X3—0.210 Xy, 
in which X*=size of family measured in units of the adult male based upon the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
food consumption scale and X3;=the total annual expenditure. By substituting $1,300 for X3 and 3.35 
for Xz and solving for Xz in the equation for each locality, we arrive at the figures in the table showing 
the number of rooms per person. The figures in this table simply mean that families of this size and with 

his expenditure, however few or however Many there May be in any particular city, have on the average 
only so Many rooms per person. 
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TABLE 26.—RANKING OF LOCALITIES ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF ROOMS PER 
PERSON FOR FAMILIES OF THE SAME SIZE, 3.35 EQUIVALENT ADULT MALES,AND 
WITH THE SAME TOTAIL ANNUAL EXPENDITURE, $1,300. 




















Num- Num- 
ber of ber of 
ee rooms Se rooms 

Locality. per Locality. per 

per- per- 

son. son, 

Astoria, Oreg.; Everett, Wash.............. ey a ae ee 1.1 
Vestfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; Rut- ES RE lL. 
fh, ea 1.4 || Cripple Creek and Trinidad, Colo..........-.) 1.1 
ON renee - =. 1.4 |} Brazil, Ind.; Danville and Pana, Ill......... 1.1 
i nb ewivecisacneckeee So nce Lachoesd ¢isbceseesencb acces 1.1 
Risin cacnnewstanecteneene LO POE, Bic ccncesnceceticcconeceseses 1.1 
Baltimore, Md. (white)..................-..- BD ey PU bade ble cavvagsbebs ficdeelest.- lL. 
SS 2 ee eee 1.3 || Virginia, Minn.; Calumet, Mich............. 1.1 
RE cbs abcd daudeduscsstecse desis 1.3 |} Oklahoma City, Okla.; Wichita, Kans...... 1.1 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Camden, N. J.........-.-- 1.3 |} New York, N. Y pe ey Saree et 1.0 
Balhtimore, Md. (colored)................-..- 3.3 Bridgeport, ComMeesdc.'...cecccvessses Pel dies 1.0 
a a ee 1.2 |] New Orleans, La. (white)..................- 1.0 
s City, Kans.; Kansas City, Mo....... Bi REN, oa ed oon cde ctscccadeizi. 1.0 
LE EEE ree oP 1.2 |} Huntsville, Ala.; Meridian, Miss...........-. 1.0 
Abdel 54 on dbo dove t4beasedecs .csi odes 1.2 |} Houston and Dallas, Tex..................--. 1.0 
Manchester, N. H.; Portland, Me........... EE eS ae. eae 1.0 
EMG Amgeies, CAML 065s ccc cece cl cecess 1.2 || Charlotte and Winston-Salem, N.C.......-. 1.0 
at Sener ee 1.2 i, Richmond, Va........... Pi SEY Oe. Pe 1.0 
a a ee re ee eee ARRAS = eo ee ee ee ee ee eee 9 
EE ere ae Re gk So .- - ers hal 9 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn............. Si Of ee ee tT eer ae 9 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif........-.-. Bi eS aes ee ad a 
DS SR a rer rere Pee ree | 4.1 |} New Orleans, La. (ecolored).................. 8 








The great majority of the cities show little variation; most of them 
vary from one room per person to 1.3 rooms per person. Among 
the New Orleans colored population and in Pittsburgh the families 
averaged only 0.8 of a room per person, and in Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis only 0.9 of a room per person, whereas in Astoria, 
Oreg.; Everett, Wash.; Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; Rutland, 
Vt.; and Syracuse, N. Y., for families of this size and with this expendi- 
ture, there were 1.4 rooms per person on the average. 

In Table 27 is shown the measure of overcrowding according to 
income, i. e., the cities are classified according to number of rooms 
per person for various annual expenditures, the size of families being 
constant, 3.35 equivalent adult males. 


TABLE 27.—NUMBER OF ROOMS PER PERSON FOR FAMILIES OF CONSTANT SIZE ANID 
VARYING EXPENDITURE IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES. 


[E. A. M.=equivalent adult males.] 




















Number of rooms per person for families 
consisting of husband, wife, and three 
Locality children, aged 2, 5, and 11 years (3.35 
: E. A. M.), and having expenditure of— 

$800 | $1,000 $1,200 $1,400 
Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; Rutland, Vt.............. 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Kansas Cit fe Bk ne 1.1 | 1:1) 1.2 1.2 
GIES weSbesksusews ctecshecweses p abegdd Ses Jie Gens HAGE 7. 1.1] 1.1 1.1 1.2 
Rs: ieniail 0 Dist n tale Ak iabie abide octal siehbin Caen > ed aba. 1.0 | 1.0 | 1.1 1.2 
Brazil, ind.; Danvilleand Pana, Ill............................ 1.0 1.1) 11 1.2 
Providence, R.I.......... LIE OTIS RRR RT 9 1.0 11 1.2 
a 1.0 Bi 1.1 1.2 
San Francisco and Oaxland, Calif................. ee ree 1.0 1.0 | 1.1 1.1 
EN aan a anh not éhbdls cenbpricad shagbeenserecces 1.0 1.0 | 1.1 1.1 
EI, onl, ba dia ded at eewe dds dis salmds gee -bscdodbs 9 1.0 1.0 1.1 
i a ia Soca e wae tie ane eas Bh 55 eS oe 9 1.0 - 
CE TE SS Se ere a eet Sree 8 9 | 1.0 1.1 
i a oo ae ease apees ee .9 1.0 1.0 1.0 
ES Sn res 5 ey ery ee eae 9 .9 1.0 1.0 
Huntsville, Ala.; Meridian, Miss............ LS See a .8 .9 1.0 1.0 
EEINIS 3% dona. oGk5s oe L ees phhe wih bb. eed a eeey es .8 .8 .9 9 
Atlanta, Ga........... ta ee - eA eee i Pe a .8 9 1.0 
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Families of husband, wife, and three children aged 2, 5, and 11 
years (i. e. 3.35 equivalent adult males), with incomes of $1,000 
are rather badly crowded in Seattle, Bridgeport, Memphis, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., Meridian, Miss., New Orleans, St. Louis, and Atlanta. It 
is very clearly seen from this table how the overcrowding becomes 
Jess as the expenditure goes up. When the annual expenditure is 
$1,400 only one city, St. Louis, has an average of Jess than one 
room per person for families of the size noted. 

In Table 28 is shown the overcrowding in cities according to size of 
family; that is to say, the number of rooms per person are classified 
for various cities for families of various sizes, all having the same 
annual expenditure of $1,300. 

TABLE 28.-NUMBER OF ROOMS PER PERSON FOR FAMILIES OF CONSTANT EXPENDI- 
TURE AND VARYING SIZE IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES. 
[E. A. M.—equivalent adult males.) 





= 
| Number of rooms per person for families 
| having expenditure of $1,300, and con- 
sisting of— 
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-> pao wife, and 
Lacality ausbandy witend| * ate 
Husband "child children, | Children, 
or E. ¥t aged 3 azed 2, aged 2, 
(1.9 E.A. ay we 
M.). 1005 — and 14 
E.A.M.).| (3.35 50. 
| | #-A.M.).| wAM.). 
| 
| 
! | | 
Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; Rutland, Vt............. 1.7 | > se 1.4 | 1.0 
Kansas City, Kans.; Kansas City, Mo................... athe wt 1.6 | 1.5 | 1.2 | .8 
en eres Bier on nas Bacsisdesacecacscser: 1.5 | 1.5 | 1.2 .8 
aN: 5. 54s lninw’ ay polensltdke Ya tynicghe. dnecés 1.5 1.4 | 1.2 .8 
CRIN oie a occnn os caer ati PA paneer gy: he I tape eye adn pk 1.5 1.4 | 1.2 .8 
Brazil, Ind.; Booms ame Pama, BM... . .o.60 00. -ccescssesdee oof 1.4 1.4 | 1.1 8 
St. Pauland Minneapolis,Minn...._..__... a. Gochdeasters [é. 1.4 1.4 | 1.1 8 
San Franciscoand Oakland, Calif.......................-.....- 1.4, 1.4 | 1.1 7 
| aie. ila A a ah deel see J 1.4 1.3 1.1 8 
Seattle, Wash......... white Pe <Spettints 60= danend coaster -deiaties 1.4 | 1.4 1.1 7 
SE ect ecdvactstcccecettunancesess nto. Booty gh “ny: 1.3 | 1.3 1.0 oe 
Bridgeport, Conn...............-.-- ry ee ‘tailing bbl al 1.4 | 1.4 1.0 6 
Memphis, Tenn... __ Sete onae Dene Leaaeori aware otades se ebscs 1.3 | 1.2 1.0 A 
Huntsville, Ala.; Meridian, Miss.................. aL eee 1.2 | 1.2 1.0 7 
New Orleans, La. (white)......... sdancenttacpetenetasisessadas 1.2 | 1.2 1.0 7 
St. Louis, Mo......... oe 6 ee ae ee | ee 1.2 | 1.2 9 .6 
Atlanta, Ga......... a ee taarcadadiestsboeneaets 1X neve 1.2 | 1.2 9 6 














In general, overcrowding is not noticed until the families have three 
children; where the children are five in number overcrowding exists 
in all the cities concerned. 

Another very excellent way of estimating the amount of over- 
crowding in the various cities is to ascertain the numbers or per- 
centages of families having less than 0.5 of a room per person, less 
than 0.7 of a room per person, and less than 1 room per person. 
Such results are shown in Table 29. In a few cases the entries 
include families in which the number of rooms per person was slightly 
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in excess of the figure at the head of the column. Thus a family 
having 0.55 rooms per person has been included in the group having 
less than 0.5 persons per room. 


TABLE 29.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES REPORTING SPECIFIED NUMBER OF 
ROOMS PER PERSON. 





————— — — : = -_ 
— — = 






































Less than | Less than | Less than | Less than 
Num-! 0-5 room 0.7 room 1 room 1.5 rooms 
ber | Per person. | per person. | per person. | per person, 
Locality. of 

fami- Nl 
lies. |Num- Per |Num-| Per Num-| Per |[Num-| Per 
ber. cent,| ber. | cent.| ber. | cent. | ber. | Cent, 

BES | 
BMAD, GO... oscar cancnssnncerececsern: -nceas 133} 8| 60| 51/383} 103] 77.4] 121] 91.0 
Boston, ’Mass eee | $31 1l| 3.3 62 | 18.7 172 | 52.0 285 86. 1 
Brazil, ‘Ind.; Danville and eee eo » ee CP ae 10} @1 38 | 34.5 88 | 80.0 
a Sanedooceacenne | 98 1); 1.0 13 | 13.3 29 | 29.6 76 | 77.6 
dos eid Sco nenasareans 177] 3] 21.7{ 20/113] 82] 46.3} 137| 774 
ES Sidi cab ndanss crieenddhdeseosse | Eee FaBe 8) 8.2) 291206) 75! 76.5 
Huntsville, Ala.; Meridian, Miss............... | 116 9| 7.8 32 | 27.6 78 | 67.2] UL) 95.7 
on Dee a teas oeandas aiiws nd nbnee _ 9 Sater ae 5 4.0 55 | 44.0 94) 75.2 
To. 6 csinneanedehinkdauntnsieniel | 67 1; 21.5 10 | 14.9 46 | 68.7 60) 89.6 
New Orleans, ee ee 111 5] 4.5 29 | 26.1 $4 | 75.7] 105) 94.6 
New York, ll eiietuubenscaietiecmesages | 323 19 5.8 8 | 25.9 | 138) 42.1] 293) 89.3 
SS ee ae |} 122 5 4.1 16 | 13.1 57 | 46.7 101 |; 82.8 
che ch cebue la hscnabtsGnsoweesce | 161 4i £5 37 | 23.0 129 | 80.1 152; 94.4 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn..............- : ee ee 4] 4.4 37 | 40.7 80 | 87.9 
San Francisco and Oakland, Ceedb co cewseces 5 Se ee 15| 8.8 79 | 46.5] 132) 77.6 
Ts «panes een eeatnheededesccnnwcaes Mtl addeeintdess 4 5.8 31 | 44.9 54 78.3 

Westfield, Mass.; Johnstown, N. Y.; Rutland, | | 
Pian acantnndledeasdidweeesesconbseees | 148 | 2/' 1.4 9; 6.1 52 | 35.1 80) 54.1 











As previously stated overcrowding for the average family begins 
when the number of rooms per person falls below one. Measured by 
this standard quite a large proportion of all the families tabulated 
were overcrowded. Among the various cities, St. Louis had the 
largest proportion of overcrowded families, 80.1 per cent of all the 
families having less than one room per person, and was followed by 
Atlanta with 77.4 per cent and New Orleans (white families) with 
75.7 per cent. Bridgeport, Conn., and Denver, Colo., had the 
smallest proportion of overcrowded families (29.6 per cent). The 
families in which there was the greatest degree of overcrowding are 
shown in the columns headed less than 0.7 and less than 0.5 room 
per person. The largest proportions of such families were in Atlanta, 
Ga., Huntsville, Ala., Meridian, Miss., New Orleans, La. (white), and 
New York, N.Y. 
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International Labor Conference to Assemble in 
Washington October 29, 1919. 


RESIDENT Wilson, on the authority granted him by Congress, 
Pp and in accordance with the provisions of Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Peace, has extended an invitation to each nation 
which is, or which prior to the meeting shall become, a member of the 
international labor organization, as defined in article 387 of the Treaty 
of Peace, to send its delegates and other representatives to Wash- 
ington to attend an international labor conference which is called 
to assemble at noon October 29. This invitation is given in the 
form of the following cablegram to American representatives in the 
countries concerned: 


You are instructed to deliver the following invitation in the name of the President 
to the Government to which you are accredited: 

The President of the United States, in accordance with the provisione of Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Peace between the Allied and Associated Powers and Germany, 
signed at Versailles on June 28, 1919, and under authority vested in him by Congress, 
hereby convenes the first meeting of the annual labor conference therein described 
to assemble in Washington at noon on the 29th day of October, 1919. 

The Government of the United States hereby extends to each nation, which is or 
which prior to the said meeting shall become a member of the international labor 
organization as defined in Article 387, an invitation to send its delegates and other 
representatives to Washington for the purpose of attending such conference, 

You will also inform the Government to which you are accredited that all details 
as to reception of and accommodations for its representatives in Washington may be 
arranged through its diplomatic representative here. Please obtain and telegraph 
to the department the names of the delegates and their advisers. The cost of all 
telegrams should be stated therein in order that the department may obtain reimburse- 
ment. 

You will also offer your aid in the matter of passports, transportation, etc. 


The Secretary of Labor, Hon. W. B. Wilson, at the direction of the 
President, has taken entire charge of the arrangements for the con- 
ference, and has appointed Nathan A. Smyth, of New York City, 
formerly assistant director general of the United States Employment 
Service, as assistant for this purpose. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 





International Labor Standards and the League 
of Nations Covenant. 


HE proceedings of the Academy of Political Science in the City 
Ts New York for July, 1919, contains a series of articles and 

papers by prominent men, presented at the national conference 
held under the auspices of the Academy on June 5, 1919, the general 
subject being ‘‘The new international obligations of the United 
States under the proposed covenant of the League of Nations.”’ Of 
the 14 papers and articles, five bore particularly upon labor: Inter- 
national labor standards and their possible enforcement in the 
United States, by George W. Wickersham, formerly Attorney General 
of the United States; International labor legislation and how it can 
be enforced in the United States, by Abram JI. Elkus, formerly 
United States Ambassador to Turkey; International labor standards 
and legislation, by John B. Andrews, secretary, American Association 
for Labor Legislation; The power of the United States under the 
Constitution to enter into labor treaties, by J. P. Chamberlain, 
Columbia University; and The enforcement of international labor 
standards relating to child labor, by W. H. Swift, National Child 
Labor Committee. 

The first paper noted, that by former Attorney General Wicker- 
sham, first reviews briefly the work of the British National Industrial 
Conference held in February, 1919, which resulted in the adoption 
of a resolution “‘ providing for the appointment of a joint committee, 
consisting of equal numbers of employers and workers, men ani 
women, together with a chairman appointed by the Government, to 
consider and report to the conference at a later day, on the causes of 
the present unrest, and the steps necessary to safeguard and promote 
the best interests of employers, workpeople and the State, and 
especially to consider (1) questions relating to hours, wages, and 
general conditions of employment; (2) unemployment and its pre- 
vention; (3) the best methods of promoting cooperation between 
capital and labor.” 

The report of this committee is set forth, followed by a statement 
that the conference committee considered only a part of the demands 
made by the joint committee, the report of the former dealing espe- 





1 See MONTHLY LABOR Review for May, 1919, pp. 104-108. 
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cially with the question of maximum hours, minimum wages, methods 
of dealing with war advances, recognition of and negotiations between 
organizations of employers and workpeople, unemployment, and the 
institution of a national industrial council. This report is then 
briefly analyzed. Next the writer of the paper outlines the program 
of the General Confederation of Labor (France) which met in Novem- 
ber, 1918, and formulated a minimum program of labor reform to be 
submitted to such a commission on labor as might be constituted by 
the peace conference.’ He then takes up the reconstruction program 
of the American Federation of Labor,’ vigorously taking issue with 
two statements contained therein—one to the effect that “‘an insuper- 
able obstacle to self-government in the United States exists in the 
power which has been gradually assumed by the Supreme Courts of 
the Federal and State Governments to declare legislation null and 
void upon the ground that, in the court’s opinion, it is unconsti- 
{utional,” and the other that ‘“‘the very life and perpetuity of free 
and democratic institutions are dependent upon the freedom of 
speech, of the press, and of assemblage and association,” and that 
“ail restrictions of freedom of speech, press, public assembly, asso- 
ciation, and travel be completely removed, individuals and groups 
being responsible for their utterances.’”’ The farmer’s program of 
reconstruction is also briefly noted. In conclusion, Mr. Wickersham 
points out what he considers three fallacies which seem to be involved 
in most of the programs presented. These fallacies are: (1) That 
better conditions for the commonwealth than those which prevail can 
be secured by entrusting Government with the ownership and conduct 
of important industries; (2) that the policy of giving control to 
organizations of workers over the means of conduct of industry can 
result in the permanent “betterment of such industry; and (3) that 
the grant of larger weges to the workers will reduce the cost of living 
and increase the general prosperity. 

After all, competition and the incentive of profit must and will remain the most 
efficient causes of industrial and commercial prosperity. Great as is the value of 
brawn, the mind of man, in the future as in the past, wi/l continue to be indispensable 
to the successful conduct of all great enterprises. Governmental ownership and opera- 
tion, which exclude both competition and profit, must gradually result in inefficiency 
and stagnation. No candid student of the past will advocate a return to the old system 
of unrestricted control of workers by employers, which resulted in great injustice and 
in the abnormal concentration of the proceeds of industry. The prosperity of the 
eountry rests upon securing a just balance between the right recognition of the share of 


the worker in the profits of his industry and the necessarily greater profit to be allowed 
to the planning and directing brain. 








1 See MONTHLY LABOR Review for March, 1919, pp. 75-78. 
2 Idem, pp. 63-72. 
8 Idem, pp. 72-74. 
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The Enforcement of International Labor Legislation in the 
United States. 


In considering iniernational labor legislation and how it cen be 
enforced in the United States, Mr. Elkus points out the great impor- 
tance of uniform standards to be recognized by all the great nations 
of the earth with reference to men, women, and children in industry, 
since these human elements are after all the greatest asset which any 
nation possesses. It is suggested in this article that there are certain 
“humane principles”? which will make for better conditions under 
which men, women, and children may live and labor, and which in the 
main will be the subject of international cooperation or international 
agreement. Briefly these principles are: (1) ‘Conservation of the 
future citizenship of the country by prohibiting children under 14 
years of age from working, and limiting children between the ages of 
14 and 16 years to certain kinds of work; (2) limitation of the hours 
of labor; (3) provision for a living wage; (4) one day’s rest in seven; 
and (5) that women should receive equal pay for doing the same work 
as men. 

These are principles which can be easily embodied in a single page of any covenant 
of peace or League of Nations. They will appeal, not only to the workers of all the 


nations of the world, but they will appeal to all the people who stand behind the nations 
and of whom nations are made. 


Dr. Andrews, in discussing international labor standards and legis- 
lation, calls to mind in a few words the labor provisions of the peace 
treaty, asserting that by incorporating them in the treaty an invita- 
tion is furnished “for American industry to come forward and grasp 
this great opportunity to establish minimum protective standards for 
industry and labor throughout the whole industrial, producing world.” 
He believes that there is little to cause alarm in the nine labor prin- 
ciples in the peace treaty. 

The power of the United States under the Constitution to enter into 
labor treaties is considered by J. P. Chamberlain, director of the 
legislative drafting research fund of Columbia University, who first 
points out that the Constitution explicitly grants the treaty power to 
the Federal Government and then shows that our Government as a 
member of the proposed League of Nations would unquestionably 
have a right to ratify any treaties for the joint regulation of certain 
labor questions which might be presented by an international con- 
ference at which this country had representation. The immediate 
question discussed in the paper is set forth in the following words: 

If the United States is a member of the League and its representatives agree in 


conference that the regulation by international agreement of a particular question is 
necessary, as, for example, that night work for women should be prohibited by all 
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the signatory powers, the question arises at once whether, under our form of govern- 
ment, the treaty embodying the decisions of the conference can be constitutionally 
ratified by our Government, and, if so, whether Congress can pass the laws necessary 
to carry it out. 

The Constitution of the United States is quoted to show that the 
treaty power Is granted to the Federal Government, and that States 
are not permitted to enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, 
and a number of authorities are cited, including the Constitution 
itself, establishing the fact that ‘‘treaties are the law of the land, 
and as such prevail over conflicting State statutes.’ It is then 
shown that the legislative and administrative branches of the Gov- 
ernment have expressed their judgment that the treaty power may 
invade the fields which would be closed normally to Congress; that 
is, may include questions ordinarily within the province of the vari- 
ous States to determine, and cites as instances of this the treaty to 
regulate fisheries waich was signed on April 11, 1908, and the treaty 
signed on August 17, 1916, by the United States and by Great 
Britain on behalf of Canada by which the protection of certain migra- 
tory birds was made international. In both instances the question 
of primary control by the States was involved. A treaty which 
limits the police power of any one of the American States is not in 
conflict with the Constitution. It is argued from the foregoing facts 
that a treaty dealing specifically with labor would be clearly within 
the power of the Federal Government to ratify, for, as one United 
States judge has stated, ‘‘it can not be doubted that the treaty-making 
power is ample to cover all usual subjects of diplomacy with the dif- 
erent powers,” and, the author adds, the ‘‘negotiations of Paris, cul- 
minating in the labor clauses of the covenant, are the latest evidence 
of the opinion of diplomats.” 

The permanent labor organization included in the treaty testifies to the importance 
which labor treaties are about to assume in the international social order and proves 


that in fact international settlement of labor questions is “a subject of negotiation” 
between nations. 


The welfare of millions of American children will be promoted by 
the adoption of the labor standards of the peace treaty, in the opin- 
ion of W. H. Swift, whose paper deals with the enforcement of inter- 
national labor standards relating to child labor. He expresses the 
belief that all our children will not be properly taught unless the 
National Government gives attention to the matter, and suggests 
that perhaps the adoption of the proposed international labor stand- 
_ ards would compel the Government to enter this field; ‘‘if so, it would 
be highly beneficial.” The same thing is true of child labor; State 
laws having proved inadequate, Congress enacted the national child 
labor law, which, however, was declared unconstitutional. A second 
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law was passed by Congress, and the question of its-constitutionality 
is now pending in the Supreme Court. But it is argued “‘that if these 
international standards regulating the employment and education of 
children should be adopted, somehow, somebody will devise some way 
by which we will not only live up to our international agreements, 
but take care of our own boys and girls. The American people wil! 
not hesitate to amend the Constitution to that end if that is the only 
way.” 








27Hpe 


Report of Royal Commission to Investigate 
Industrial Relations in Canada. 


TN APRIL, 1919, a royal commission of eight,’ representing the 
| public, employers, and employed, was appointed to investigate 

and report as to the best means of establishing and maintaining 
good relations between employers and workers throughout Canada. 
Specifically this commission was asked to report to the Government 
on the following matters: 

1. To consider and make suggestions for securing a permanent improvement in the 
relations between employers and employees. 

2. To recommend means for insuring that industrial conditions affecting relations 
between employers and employees shall be reviewed from time to time by those 
concerned, with a view to improving conditions in the future. 

For the above purposes the commission shall: (1) Make a survey and classification 
of existing Canadian industries. (2) Obtain information as to the character and ex- 
tent of organization already existing among bodies of employers and employees, 
respectively. (3) Investigate available data as to the progress made by established 
joint industrial councils in Canada, Great Britain, and the United States. 

During the month of May the commission visited every Province 
except Prince Edward Island, taking the evidence of nearly 500 wit- 
nesses at 70 sessions in 28 industrial centers. In its report submitted 
in July the commission enumerates 10 chief causes of unrest, and pro- 
ceeds to discuss each and to suggest how they may be removed and 
better relations between employers and employed thus be brought 
about. These causes are as follows: 

1. Unemployment and the fear of unemployment. 

2. High cost of living in relation to wages and the desire of the worker for a larger 
share of the product of his labor. 


3. Desire for shorter hours of labor. 
4. Denial of the right to organize and refusal to recognize unions. 





1 The personne! of the commission included Crief Justice Mathers, cf Manitoba, chairman; Hon. Smeaton 
White, a member of the Senate and managing director of the Montreal Gazette Publishing Co., Montreal; 
and Charles Harrison, M. P., railroad conductor, North Bay, Ontario, as representatives of the pub ic: 
Mr. Carl Riordon, president Riordon Pulp & Paper Co., Montreal, and Mr. P. Pauzé, luamberman, Mon- 
treal, as representatives of the employers; Mr. T. Moore, Ottawa, president of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada, and Mr. J. W. Bruce, of Toronto, member of the Labor Appeal Board, as representatives 
of the employees; and Mr. Thomas LBengough, Torcnto, secretary. 
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5. Denial of collective bargaining. 

6. Lack of confidence in constituted government. 

7. Insufficient and poor housing. 

8. Restrictions upon the freedom of speech and press. 

9. Ostentatious display of wealth. 

10. Lack of equal educational opportunities. 

The commission recommends that legislation be enacted to provide 
for— 

(1) Fixing of a minimum wage, especially for women, girls, and 
unskilled labor, and 

(2) A maximum workday of 8 hours and weekly rest of not less 
than 24 hours. 

It is further recommended that immediate inquiry be made by 
expert boards into the following subjects, with a view to early legis- 
lation: 

(1) State insurance against unemployment, sickness, invalidity, 
and old age, and 

(2) Proportional representation. 

The Government is urged to take suitable action along the follow- 
ing lines: 

(1) Regulate public works to relieve unemployment; (2) help the 
building of workers’ homes; (3) establish a bureau for promoting in- 
dustrial councils; and (4) restore fullest liberty of freedom of speech 
and press. 

Other general recommendations by the commission include the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Right to organize; (2) recognition of unions; (3) payment of a 
living wage; (4) collective bargaming; (5) extension of equal op- 
portunities in education; (6) steps toward establishing of joint plant 
and industrial councils; and (7) that the findings of the commission 
be put into effect in all work controlled by the Government where 
the principles of democratic management can be applied. 


Summary of the Report of the Commission. 


The following summary of the report of the commission is taken 
from the Canadian Official Record (Ottawa) for July 10, 1919: 


The commission was appointed chiefly to consider and make suggestions for secur- 
ing permanent improvement in relations between employers and employees. It was 
deemed necessary to investigate the prevailing unrest, which they ascribe largely to 
upheavals in Europe and general disturbances owing to the war, giving rise to a desire 
on part of workers generally to reach quickly an objective which ordinarily would 
require a process of evolution covering a long period. 

Many employers agree with the workers as to the need for an ultimate change in 
the basis of industry,-but they do not agree with workers as to methods. Workers 
also differ among themselves, one group desiring complete possession of the machinery 
of production and the full product of their toil, another group simply asking larger 
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purchasing power of their wages, while between these the more moderate, and as the 
commission believe the majority, would welcome cooperation and industrial peace 
until gradually a system would be evolved by which workers would receive a more 
adequate share of what their labor produces. The commission holds that as we can 
see only a little way ahead, all changes should be made step by step, each step being 
based on experience as it is gained, but the general direction should be determined 
toward health, happiness, and prosperity of workers and the service of the community, 

Workers are diligently studying economic questions, and while some of the liter- 
ature they read may be unsound, or lack of mental training of some workers may 
prevent their thorough understanding of it, the commissioners are convinced that the 
good sense and sound judgment of the majority enables them to discriminate, and 
hence extreme doctrines have been accepted only by a minority. 


Unrest and High Cost of Living. 


Unrest was greatest where there was most unemployment, which was found in 
several large urban centers, though there is little in smaller towns and rural districts, 
in epite of the number of discharged soldiers and munition workers released. In 
some manufacturing centers, such as Kitchener, Ontario, there was an actual scarcity 
of labor. _ Returned soldiers have to a large extent been reabsorbed into civil life 
generally in their old positions. The scarcity of farm help is very pronounced. At 
one point the commission learned that the local Government employment officer 
has 1,500 calls from farms, but though 1,000 men on his list were asking work, none 
were willing to go on the land, because of the isolation, hard and long hours of work, 
seasonal employment, bringing wages insufficient to tide over the slack season. Many 
farmers claim that they can not compete with the high wages paid by manufacturers. 
The commissioners believe that if the unemployed of the cities who understand 
farming methods could be induced to go to the farms the existing unemployed problem 
would be largely solved. The commission recommends State social insurance for 
those unable to work through lack of opportunity, sickness, invalidity, or old age. 

Owing to unsettled conditions, the commission found everywhere a great reluctance 
to risk unemployed capital in new enterprises or the expansion of existing ones. 

The high cost of living was assigned as one, if not the chief, cause of labor unrest, 
which would largely disappear if living expenses more nearly balanced wages. At 
present any advance in wages is invariably met by increases in price of prime neces- 
saries of life, which many people believe is due to profiteering, chiefly through cold- 
storage plants which intercept food supplies. They also blame the present expensive 
system of distribution, and declare there are too many middlemen. The commission 
notes with pleasure that this matter is being investigated by a special committee of 
Parliament. 

The commission approves of the labor declaration in the peace treaty, that ‘‘labor 
should not be regarded merely as a commodity or as an article of commerce.”’ 

If this basic principle were freely and frankly acknowledged by employers, and 
acted on in good faith, it would go far to improve their relations with employees. 
Without any extraordinary upheaval, policies may be adopted which will ensure to 
the worker a fairer reward for his toil, and a living wage, and insure him against want 
during temporary enforced idleness, from any cause, and during old age. The min- 
imum wage law now administered by boards in Manitoba, British Columbia, Sas- 
katchewan, and Quebec should be extended to all the Provinces, and should cover 
unskilled labor as well as women and g:rls. 
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The Eight-Hour Day. 


At the great naajority of places visited the commission found a demand by workers 
for a shorter working day, based on their desires for more leisure and energy to devote 
to the things of life other than work. The most common request was for an eight- 
hour day with the Saturday half holiday where already established, and its further 
extension wherever possible, thus making the 44-hour week. General approval by 
employers in regard to the shorter working day was coupled with statements of dii- 
ficulties such as the necessity for using all possivle daylight in such industries as 
farming, fishing, logging, etc., which are subject to climatic conditions and limited 
season; the disadvantage of a section of an industry working shorter hours, yet com- 
peting with other sections within Canada working longer hours; also the fear that 
Canadian industry with its small home market might be unable to meet competition 
in foreign markets if conditions in Canada are advanced too far ahead of countries 
manufacturing similar products. 

The commission believes that a shorter day is most needed in industries that are 
fatiguing, monotonous, or under trying conditions, such as heat, dust, cramped position, 
etc., and that the number of work hours should be based scientifically upon the de- 
mands of industry and not upon mere ability to work such hours without undue 
fatigue. The eight-hour day has been recognized by the peace treaty and already 
adopted in many industries in Canada. The commission recommends that it be 
established by law throughout Canada, with due regard for above considerations. 
Such legislation should provide for a weekly rest of at least 24 hours, which should 
include Sunday whenever possible, and should not interfere where a shorter day is 
now worked, or with its extension. 


Workers’ Right to Organize. 


The commission believe the day has passed when any employer should deny his 
employees the right to organize—a right claimed by employers themselves and not 
denied by workers. Employers gain nothing by opposition, because employees 
organize anyway, and refusal only leaves in their minds a rankling sense of injustice. 
The prudent employer will recognize such organization and deal with its duly ac- 
credited representatives. Distrust and lack of confidence have been sometimes 
caused because trade agreements have not been faithfully observed; charges were 
made on both sides to this effect. In some sections also local trade-unions’ repre- 
sentatives have advocated extreme measures—such men and measures being the 
logical outcome of unjustifiable opposition by some employers, and the sympathetic 
strike principle has been adopted because of the refusal of groups of employers to 
grant the claims of organized workers. These factors have been assigned as the chief 
causes of the nonobservance of contracts entered into by workers in numerous Cases, 
especially in western Canada. This policy is not recognized by the international 
trade-unions, who believe in strict observance of agreements. It can not be denied 
that trade-unions generally have brought many solid advantages to workers in form 
of increased wages, shorter hours, and improved conditions. When employers in 
one line of industry are organized and their employees have a central organization, a 
bargain between the two groups would have the advantage, from the point of view of 
competition, of equalizing wages, hours, and other conditions affecting costs. 


Collective Bargaining. 


The commission defines collective bargaining as the right of workers to group them- 
selves for the purpose of selling their labor power collectively, instead of making 
individual agreements with the employer. [or this purpose, men have organized 
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themselves into trade-unions, and many of these are federated into central councils, 
such as the Metal Trades’ Council, etc. Employers, in like manner, sometimes con- 
trol one factory, sometimes a chain of factories, and in some instances are organized 
into larger associations of their industry, which again sometimes become part of fed- 
erations with local branches, such as the National Association of Building Contractors 
and Supply Men. Collective bargaining is negotiating for and reaching an agree- 
ment between employers or groups of employers, and employees or groups of em- 
ployees, through the representatives chosen by the respective parties themselves. 

In the case of larger organizations of workers—for example, where a building con- 
tractor employed 19 different classes of tradesmen, all organized into different trade 
unions—it has been found mutually satisfactory for workers to combine their demands 
and present them to the employer through the medium of a building-trade federation, 
and thus settle at one time the conditions for the entire industry. 

Many trade-unions keep in their employment trained men for the purpose of nego- 
tiating their different schedules. As the employer has the right to select any repre- 
sentative or bring in any assistance he may desire in carrying on such negotiations, 
the commission think there is no logical reason why workers should be denied such 
right. The employer is justified in knowing that the schedule is presented to him 
with the concurrence of a fair proportion of his employees, but it does not matter 
whether it is put before him directly by a committee of his employees, or by a direct 
representative of the trade-union to which they belong, or through the committee of 
a federation of trade-unions, of which their particular union forms a part. 

Entering into agreements and bargaining collectively with trade-unions does not 
mean recognition of the “‘closed shop” unless the agreement so provides. Numerous 
cases came before the commission where this method of collective bargaining was 
carried on when both union and nonunion men were employed. 


Proportional Representation. 


In view of complaints at several places that legislation enacted at the request and 
for the benefit of labor was not adequately enforced, nor increased cost of commodities 
controlled by Governments, both local and Federal, the commissioners believe that 
the system of proportional representation from grouped constituencies which has 
operated in Belgium and Sweden for some years would be well worth serious study 
by a committee of Parliament. 

Some means should also be adopted to meet the difficulty in regard to housing 
accommodation for workers, which has been made impossible by the high price of 
building land and material. 

Restrictions on freedom of speech or the press should not be imposed unless urgently 
demanded in the interest of the peace of the whole community, and such restrictions 
should not apply to prevent criticism of legislative or governmental action. 


Shop Committees and Industrial Councils. 


“There is urgent necessity,’ the commissioners say, “for greater cooperation 
between employer and employed. The great obstacle to such cooperation is the 
suspicion and distrust with which in many cases each regards the other. it is only 
fair to say that in many cases the relations between particular employers and their 
employees were found to be harmonious. In all such cases the guiding principle was 
a frank recognition by each of the rights of the other. At present the worker has 
little or no knowledge of the difficulties which beset his employer, the cost of raw 
material, the working expenses, the competition which he has to meet, the risks o! 
his capita!, and the margin of profit which he received; and the employer is equally 
ignorant of the employee’s difficulties and viewpoint. This ignorance gives rise to 
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disputes as to rates of pay, hours of labor, and the hundred and one questions which 
could be largely solved if each side understood what the other had to contend with.” 

Asa means of eliminating that suspicion and distrust, and “for securing a permanent 
improvement”’ in their relations and in the conditions of the worker, several forms 
of joint works committees or joint industrial councils have been adopted and are 
now in use in England, Canada, Australia, the United States, and elsewhere. 

The commission outlines and gives suggestions regarding various types of joint 
industrial councils. Full details of the British so-called “Whitley plan” were dis- 
tributed by the commission while on tour. It has been adopted in about 40 large 
British industries. Its chief features are national and district councils, composed of 
equal numbers of representatives of employers and employed, and also works (or 
plant) committees, which need not be equally divided, as decisions must be arrived 
at by agreement between the two parties. Under the Whitley plan the councils 
are workable only when both parties—employers and workers—in the particular 
industry are thoroughly organized, as the councils are composed of representatives 
nominated by the employers’ association and the trade-unions concerned. Each 
council arranges its own functions, machinery, and methods of working. In Toronto 
a joint council closely resembling a district joint council under the Whitley plan is in 
actual operation in the building trades, and similar councils for those trades are pro- 
jected in Ottawa and Montreal. There is also in existence a workers’ committee in 
the Coughlan Shipyards at Vancouver, and the formation of councils in other indus- 
tries is under consideration. 

The purpose of the Whitley works (or shop) committees is to establish and maintain 
cooperation in all workshop matters. 

What is known as the “Colorado plan” has been adopted with modifications in 
many American plants, and in Canada by the Imperial Oil Co., International Har- 
vester Co., Massey-Harris Co., Vancouver Dairy Co., and several others. Joint com- 
mittees composed of equa! numbers of representatives of workers and of the company 
are formed. The workers’ representatives are elected by secret ballot in proportion 
to their numbers, no distinction being made between union and nonunion men. 

The “Leitch plan,” called “Industrial democracy,’’ is based on the constitution 
of the United States. The executive officers of the industry form the “cabinet,” 
which is primarily an executive body with veto powers. The “senate”’ is elected, 
and made up of foremen, departmental heads, and under executives. The “house 
of representatives” is elected by secret ballot by the whole body of workers. The 
business policy set before the workers is justice, economy, cooperation, and service, 
and they benefit financially by receiving 50 per cent of the savings on the cost of 
production. 

The commissioners make this comment on the various plans for joint councils: 
“The essential feature of all the proposals is that the human factor in industry is to 
be regarded as of first importance. They aim at improving the standard of comfort 
of the worker by securing a greater measure of close cooperation between him and 
his employer; of eliminating distrust and suspicion by full discussion of all the facts 
and circumstances pertaining to the industry. They tend to bring the employee 
and the employer closer together, and give each a better understanding of the diffi- 
culties which beset the other; give the worker a greater sense of responsibility by 
giving him a greater voice in the government of the industry, and thus bring about 
a@ permanent improvement in their relations.’ 

The commission believes that in Canada a beginning should be made with joint- 
plant councils, and more extensive organizations of district and national councils 
evolved therefrom as necessity arises. They suggest the following as suitable subjects 
to be dealt with by the council: (a) Wage rates; (b) hours of labor; (c) plant conditions, 
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such as saiety, ventilation, light, sanitation, provision for meals, dressing rooms, 
shelter, etc.; (d) child and women laber; (e) questions of discipline and cenduct as 
between management and workpeople; (f) conditions surrounding the worker outside 
the plant, such as education, amusement, recreation, health, housing, apprentice- 
saip or special training, libraries, etc.; (g) improvement in the plant or process to 
improve quality, increase production, decrease waste, etc., and rewards to those 
who suggest such improvements. 

Every council, or by whatever name it may be known, must be the result of the 
unfettered choice of both the employees and the employer concerned. Any attempt 
to force a definite plan upon either would be foredoomed to failure. Some machinery 
could, however, be established to take the initiative and bring the parties together. 

The commission therefore recommends that the Dominion Government should 
interest itself in the development of these councils, and that a bureau should he 
established under the Minister of Labor which would compile all available informa- 
tion and statistics, undertake publication of developments in this and other coun- 
tries, and maintain officers who would act as between employer and workers where 
desire is expressed to create such councils, and render such other assistance as may 
be required. The usefulness of councils would depend on the spirit in which they 
are adopted, but the commission believe that nothing but goed can result from their 
establishment in all industries where a considerable number of workpeople are 
employed. ‘ , 

Minority Report. 


A minority report was filed by Commissioners White and Pauzé. 
They recommend that before the Government shall establish old-age 
pensions or unemployment insurance it should consider the effect 
of such legislation upon the efforts of individual workers. They see 
no objection to an employee being permitted to work more than eight 
hours per day to earn an increased wage. They believe that piece- 
work, which is objected to by trade-unions, should be allowed where 
it is satisfactory to the workpeople, and they believe, further, that 
the opportunity to do home work should not be denied, although 
where it is practiced rigid inspection of the home should be made, 
and the employers should be held responsible for the sanitary and 
other health conditions. The report suggests that the Whitley in- 
dustrial council plan as established in Great Britain is not suited to 
conditions in Canada. 


Industrial Conference Called. 


Paragraph 107 of the report of the commission suggests the hold- 
ing of a conference at Ottawa to take steps to secure concerted action 
on the part of the different provincial legislatures “if it is finally 
decided that the enactment of any legislation necessary to give effect 
to our recommendations is not within the competence of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada.” ‘To this conference it is proposed to invite the 
premiers or other members of the governments of each Province, 
together with representative labor men and representative employ- 
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ers. This suggestion has been accepted by an order in council ' which 
provides for such conference to be held during the week beginning 
September 15, in the House of Commons chamber, and to be open 
to the general public. The questions to be discussed at this con- 
ference are based on the report of the Royal Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations, and have been set forth in the following agenda 
issued by the labor subcommittee of the cabinet: 


1. Consideration of the question of the desirability of unifying and coordinating 
the existing labor laws of the Dominion Parliament and of the Provincial Legisla- 
tures; and the consideration of any new labor laws which are deemed necessary. 

2. Consideration of: (a) Employees right to organize; (b) recognition of labor unions; 
(c) the right of employees to collective bargaining. 

3. Consideration of: (a) The recommendations of the Royal Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations in favor of the establishment of a bureau to promote the establishment 
and development of joint industrial councils; (b) the further recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Relations regarding the establishment of joint plant 
and industrial councils. 

4. Consideration of the recommendations of the Royal Commission respecting 
hours of labor. 

5. Consideration of minimum wage laws. 

6. Consideration of the recommendations of the Royal Commission that the findings 
of the commission be put into effect in all work controlled by the Government where 
the principle of democratic management can be applied. 

7. Consideration of resolutions relating to any other features of the report of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Relations. 

8. Consideration of the labor features of the treaty of peace. 

9. Consideration of any other proposals which may be introduced bearing on the 
relations of employers and employees. 








1 See Canadian Official Record (Ottawa) for July 24, 1919, p. 1. 

















LABOR TURNOVER. 





Labor Turnover in Chicago.’ 
By EMIL FRANKEL. 


HIS article presents a summary of the results of the inquiry 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics into the nature and 
extent of labor turnover in Chicago during the war period. 
For the reason that a study of labor turnover as carried on by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics requires detailed records of the personnel, 
the selection of establishments from which definite turnover data 
could be obtained was necessarily restricted to those establishments 
having complete employment records, which are generally found only 
in establishments which have either wholly or partially centralized 
their hiring and dismissal functions. Out of 25 establishments coy- 
ered in this study, 20 had centralized employment departments in 
charge of employment managers, and in the remaining five the em- 
ployment functions were centralized in the hands of one of the 
officials of the company, or in the heads of departments. 


Extent of Labor Turnover.’ 


In Table 1 is given in summary form the general volume of turn- 
over of the 25 establishments which have furnished figures. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ESTABLISHMENTS HAVING EACH CLASSIFIED 
PER CENT OF ANNUAL LABOR TURNOVER. 





























Establishments. 

Classified per cent of turnover. eel 
Number. | Per cent. 

= Se 

Re Reta, as so Bcd is shbageabasebewatanan’ 
60 and under 100................. 5 20 
100 and under 150................ 6 24 
150 and under 200................ 4 16 
200 and under 250................ 2 8 
250 and under 300..............- 5 20 
300 and under 350................ a 3 12 

SEL SER Ne ee 25 | 100 | 





1 For articles on labor turnover in other localities see MONTHLY Review for June, 1918, and MONTHLY 
LaBor Review for October, 1918, and for January, February, March, April, and May, 1919. 

2 The “standard definition of labor turnover and method of computing the percentage of labor turn- 
over,”’ as adopted by the National Conference of Employment Managers, Rochester, N. Y., May 9 to 1!, 
1918, served also as a basis for the computation and interpretation of labor turnover in this article. It 
provides that ‘‘labor turnover for any period consists of the number of separations from service during 
that period. Separations include all quits, discharges, and lay-offs for any reason whatsoever. The pcr- 
centage of labor turnover for any period considered is the ratio of the total number of separations during 
the period to the average number of employees on the force report during that period. The force report 
gives the number of men actually working each day as shown by attendance records. * * * All turn- 
over percentages for a week or for any other period should always be reduced to a yearly basis and be 
reported in terms of percentages per annum. * * * In case the number employed by a plant or a 
department of a plant decreases because it is the deliberate policy of the plant management to reduce per- 
manently its working force, this fact should be explicitly stated and the reasons for the reduction in force 
given.” For details see MONTHLY REViEw, June, 1918, pp. 172, 173. 
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Among the establishments shown in Table 1, none were found to 
have an annual turnover of less than 50 per cent, one-fifth had a 
turnover of 50 and under 100 per cent, two-fifths a turnover of 100 
and under 200 per cent, and the remaining two-fifths a turnover of 
200 per cent and over. 

Detailed figures of the extent of labor turnover in each of the 25 
establishments, covering a variety of industries, including a number 
of large industrial plants for which Chicago is known nationally, are 
given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—LABOR TURNOVER FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1918, IN 25 ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Separations. 
Es- : Aver- band 
tab- | Num- En- age of 
— ber tered oz. turn-} Industry or nature of business. 
ae hired. Dis- Laid mili- Quit Total ing over 
ber. | charged.| off. Seer’ | Seree. a 
ice. 
1 | 32,374 7,372 | 2,064 | 612 lee on 27,890 | 14,320 195 | Meat packing. 
2 | 19,050 7,925 659 484 | 6,994 | 16,062 | 8.730 | 184 Do. 
13 | 20,014 (*) (2) (2) (2) 17.418 | 5,219 | 334 Do. 
4 | 13,792 (2) (27) | (2%) (2) | 15,784 | 14,731 | 107 | Mail-order house. 
5 | 12,283 558 | 3,441 322 | 8,012 | 12,333 | 5,092! 244 Do. 
6 | 3,485 (3) (8) 214 43,118} 3.3382] 2,081 164 Do. 
7| 1,358 ae 162 | 1,019 | 1,332} 1,042] 128 Do. 
8 | 18, 837 (2) f° (2) (2) | 20,642 7,287] 283 | Car works. 
19} 4,460 (8) 3 303 |43,693 | 3,996} 1,954 | 205 | Motors and railway supplies, mfg. 
10} 2,867 353 |.......| 108 | 2,306] 2,767 950 | 291 | Iron foundry. 
11 510 12 60 45 354 71 764 62 | Printing presses, mfg. 
112} 1,879 a 84} 1,197 1,712 667 | 257 | Machinery (specialtie s), mfg. 
13 782 13 199 61 491 764 611 125 | Machinery (coal-mining), mfg. 
614] 1,703 _ | eee 94} 1,504] 1,681 520 | 323 Machinery (specialities), tafe. 
15 880 |, ) _—- (3) 6 787 967 335 | 289 Do 
16 590  , ee 34 490 536 283 | 189° Brass ‘ond metal specialties, mfg. 
17 | 5,486 481 596 387 | 3,265 | 4,729 5,759 82 _ Agricultural implements, mig. 
18} 2,865 211 226 224 | 2,301 | 2,962) 4,211 7 Do 
19} 9,524 2,191 | 1,718 903 | 6,642 | 11,454 | 13,604 §4 Public utilities (telephone). 
20} 5,193 1,064 | 4,312 | 6,234 4,728 | 132 Public utilities (electric). 
21 | 6,527 (3) (3) 520 45,780} 6,300] 4,725| 133 | Public utilities (gas mfg.). 
22} 2,105 329 112 116 | 1,408} 1,965 733 | 268 | Electrical supplies, mfg. 
23 944 171 35 60 602 868 258 | 336 Do. 
24 (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 7,240 | 6,027} 120 Clothing, men’s, mfg. 
25 188 24 | 134 | 18 204 380 435 87 | Clay products, mig. 
1 Year ending uly 1, 1918. 4 —— “discharged” and “laid off.” 
2 Not separately reported. 6’ Year ending May 1, 1918. 
3 Included in “quit.” 6 Includes “entered military service.’’ 


As in previous studies an effort was made to obtain the reason 
for the particular extent of turnover in each of the establishments 
shown in Table 2. It is never possible to get very far below the 
surface in attempting to discover the real causes of labor instability 
and why one city or shop has a higher or lower rate of turnover 
than another city or shop. Certain factors common in other indus- 
trial centers are of course found in the labor force of the establish- 
ments studied here. Chief among these may be mentioned the 
nature of the labor force, that is, the extent to which an establish- 
ment employed unskilled, semiskilled, or skilled workers, or whether 
the working force consisted largely of clerical employees, or of persons 
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engaged in nonmechanical occupations. Considerable influence oy 
the extent of turnover was also exerted by the nature of the work, 
the experience of these establishments showing that there was 
considerable shiftmg among employees who were engaged in work 
the nature of which was disagreeable, and among persons who were 
exposed to dampness, noxious odors, great heat, dust, ete. 

Another factor which proved to have an important bearing on 
the extent of turnover was the proportion of long-time employees 
in an establishment, such employees, broadly speaking, being 
influenced to a lesser degree by the unusually favorable employment 
situation during the war period, and being found to change jobs less 
frequently than other groups in the working force. On the other hand, 
the enormous demand for labor for war purposes, the higher wage 
level in war industries, and the resultant general atmosphere of 
unrest gave a decided impetus to the frequent changing of jobs which 
seems to have affected all classes of workers. 

The seasonal nature of an industry, necessitating frequent lay-of!s 
of portions of the working force, also has an important bearing on the 
extent of turnover, as the temporary reduction in the force increases 
the proportion of separations. 

In view of the importance which employment departments have 
assumed in modern factory management, it would be of decide! 
interest to determine what influence centralization of the employ- 
ment functions and the adoption of particular labor policies have 
upon the stability of the labor force. Because of the numerous 
factors which must be taken into consideration in such an evalua- 
tion, some of which have been briefly referred to above, it is rather 
difficult to give an exact estimation of the effects of the centraliza- 
tion of the employment machinery upon the turnover. The 
testimony, however, of those coming in intimate contact with the 
personnel in the various establishments is that only specialized dealing 
with the working force made it possible for these establishments to 
cope with the unusual labor situation, and to enable them to check 
somewhat the increasing extent of turnover during the war period. 

In nearly all establishments covered in this study centralization 
of the employment functions goes hand in hand with the various 
service or welfare activities inaugurated by the different establish- 
ments in their efforts to stabilize the labor foree. A rather exhaustive 
inquiry would be necessary to determine the effect of such efforts 
upon the labor turnover, as such service or welfare efforts generally 
are regarded as being difficult to appraise in terms of figures. 

In the meat packing industry the lowest turnover—184 per cent 
is found in establishment No. 2. This firm has an interesting record 
in dealing with its labor force, for during a period of two years the 
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labor turnover of its employees in 22 of its main plants shows a 
reduction im the turnover ratio from 339.3 per hundred for the year 
ending February 28, 1917, to 238.2 per hundred for the year ending 
February 28, 1918.1. The company states that “this improvement 
is due to our persistent effort in endeavoring to satisfy our help in 
matters of wages, impreved sanitary conditions, and personal atten- 
tion to our employees.’ 


1 The following table shows the laber turnever each month in 22 main plants of establishment No, 2 
(meat packing) for the two years ending Feb. 28, 1918: 












































Yearly Yearly 
turnover | turnover 
—— ms on ne a a ge r on basis of 
aily Separa- actua | aily Separa- actual 
Month. working tions. turnover Month. working t ae. turnover 
force. for cach force. for each 
specified specified 
month. |, month. 
1916. | 1917. 
J 22, 281 5, 416 yo eee 26, 564 6,017 271.2 
CS es 21, 805 928 2$ fo Seer 27,051 5,327 236.4 
May. .... saad dh as 22, 147 6, 208 a) 27, 449 4,708 206. 4 
eT Tee 23, 022 6, 244 _ fog =e 27, 751 4,719 204.0 
“Ty aS 23, 402 6, 763 SE SN aii.nss ccd pics -ce 28, 317 6, 561 278.4 
pl Ree 23,301 8, 339 429.6 || August............. 27,917 7,200 308. 4 
September ......... 23, 815 8,577 331. 2 |} September ......... 29, 258 5, 239 214.8 
Qf 7 28,015 9,449 404.4 |] October............ 31,352 6,920 265. 2 
November. ....... 30, 510 7, 786 306.0 || November.........| 32,739 5,178 189, 6 
December........-- 31, 462 8,374 319.2 || December.......... 33, 595 5,959 212.4 
1917. 1918. 
ee 29, 386 8, 297 338.4 || January............ 33, 695 7,035 249. 
pS eee 28, 51 6, 34° 267.6 || February.......... 34,346 6, 623 231.6 
Total........| 25,637| 86,977| 339.3 Total........| 30,002] 71,466 | 238. 2 





In the spring of 1918 an award was made by Judge Samuel 
Alschuler, the United States administrator, which definitely standard- 
ized wages, hours, and conditions of employment in the packing-house 
industry.2 The effects of this standardization are not yet observable 
in the turnover figures shown above, as the date when the award 
became effective just about coincided with the end of the period for 
which figures have been secured. 

The much greater volume of turnover in establishment No. 5 as 
compared with that in No. 4 (244 and 107 per cent, respectively), 
both mail-order houses, seems to be due principally to the large 
proportion of lay-offs in the former establishment. The relatively 
low turnover of establishments Nos. 4, 7, 11, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
24, and 25, being 107, 128, 62, 125, $2, 70, 84, 132, 133, 120, and 87 
per cent, respectively, may be ascribed chiefly to the large propor- 
tion of long-time employees in the working force. 

As a means of still further stabilizing their personnel, establish- 
ments Nos. 17 and 18 (agricultural implement manufacturing) have 
recently proposed to inaugurate work councils, the principal purposes 





* See MonTHiy Review for May, 1918, pp. 115-127, for text of this award. 
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of which are to consider and recommend to the management plans 
regarding working conditions, health, safety, hours of labor, wages 
recreation, and education. 

The management of establishment No. 24 states that its labor 
turnover—120 per cent—would be less extensive were it not for th. 
seasonal character of its work causing temporary lay-offs of a par 
of the working force. It believes its favorable record to be duc 
mainly to its ‘‘labor agreement,’ through which better relation. 
between the employees and the firm have been definitely established, 

It has been pointed out in previous studies that turnover per- 
centages, as expressed for each establishment as a whole, do no 
exactly reflect the conditions in the particular establishment for thie 
reason that the turnover may be largely confined to a single occupa- 
tion, department, or shift, the number employed in which may be 
very small in comparison to the total number employed. 

In view of the interest in a more exact determination of the distri- 
bution of the volume of turnover within the working force, figures 
were obtained from a number of establishments giving more detaile: 
information as to the turnover of certain definite groups within the 
labor force. 

The first figures presented in this connection are given in Table 3, 
showing the turnover responsibility of the males and females in the 
working force. : 


TaBLE 3.—LABOR TURNOVER FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1918, IN 8 ESTABLISHMENT-, 
BY SEX. 











Males. 


Females. 





Total. 





| 
, | Aver- 
| Num- | Sepa- | dally 


ber ra- 
= work- 
hired. | tions. ing 


Per 
cent 
of 
turn- 
over 
for 
; Vear. 


1 


Aver- 
ace 


Sana. . 
epa- | daily 


ra- 

ions. “ 
tion ing 
force. 


work- | 





Num- 
ber 


hired. 





352 
149 
295 

61 
274 


2,694 
242 
117 

9 
140 








79 293 
70 55 
91 6, 838 





58 


6,578 | 8,223 














20,014 


1,358 | 
2, 867 | 


510 
1, 879 
5, 486 
2, 865 
9, 524 


17,418 
1, 332 
2, 767 

471 
1,712 
4,729 
2° 962 








11, 454 





1 Year ending July 1, 1918. 


It will be observed that in 5 of the 8 establishments shown in 


this table the turnover of the males, as compared with that of the 
establishment as a whole, is only slightly greater and in 3 establisli- 
ments is somewhat lower. The turnover of females in 5 plants is con- 
siderably lower than that of the entire establishment, in 2 plants 
it is on about the same level, while in 1 establishment (No. 17) it is 
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much greater (213 per 100 as compared with 82 per 100 for the total 


working force). 


Direct comparison of the figures for males and 


females shows higher turnover figures for the former in 5 establish- 
ments and higher turnover figures for the latter in 3 establishments. 

Attention has been called in preceding studies to the desirability of 
showing turnover within the working force according to jobs or occu- 


pations. 


By means of such a classification a more detailed analysis of 


existing conditions in the establishment can be made and the influence 
of the nature of the work and the general condition of employment of 
each job or occupation upon the turnover can be traced. 

The figures given in Table 4 show the turnover by occupations in 
an important car-building establishment.’ 


TanLE 4.—LABOR TURNOVER OF FSTABLISHMENT NO, 8 (CAR BUILDING), 


PATIONS, FOR YE 


AR ENDING JUNF 1, 1918. 


BY OCCU- 


























7 A —- 
r me Number Separa- aily Per cent of 
Occupation. hired. tions. working | turnover. 
force. 

Air-brake construction MoM. ............2.s2seccccceces 13 21 8 262.5 
Assemblers, filers, and welders..................--....- 175 441 197 223.9 
Bevelers, vlaziers, and silverers.................----+--- 35 44 23 191.3 
inec4 dinateccnax 46 ooscke etageesupeeounn 135 156 117 133.3 
i nennatedewnencnsncsaegescuddéaséaces~eceneeed 133 119 40 297.5 
Bookkeepers, Clerks, €tC....-..-.-2+------00-2eeee ee eeee 257 59 229 113.1 
CIS thine Ceaubiccanstcceecewicccthoenes cence 157 242 167 144.9 
CR Rs pccccensssccnccscsrcccocccsccncecsese 3,394 3, 583 S71 358. 4 
ee cnn cbhbabenedaseeadesnecnnn 94 134 103 130.1 
Cle: ancmaxtchth etnies ede uyeseedags snneg 395 444 186 265.6 
i tt Me SET a Ae Ee widindana died 11 8 25 32.0 
EE ink catnonngnp ales sacened+acecevts snetes 120 108 72 150.0 
Car platform a igh a ee MOREL Gat SE 42 56 31 189.6 
CRI, 6 cigs ccnnnsdhanne + cute ombharreeswuseeos 376 384 118 325. 4 
nn 6. ar nasedheg ei ebabachensnwtreseeee 356 379 15! 244.5 
Die and tool makers................ a Ae AS a ee 228 230 r5s 145.6 
DrastSMeR. . ....-..-- 202. ccccccceccccecesceccccccccces: 38 &8 &S 100.0 
NEED SE LEE LEE ESO OO ETO OO 160 146 59 247.5 
Ne oe dee a a bbiidend 6. sovecedenes 127 | 164 110 149.1 
IR 14. 2, e ddehdes akdebes scickeessh bene 190 328 261 125.7 
wis he sisi ie alla wine wn eee weal 157 210 211 99.5 
Ba os} 6 vd kp docc desc concedes sasecsacbocccesscccees 6, 166 6, 186 1,140 542.6 
Machinists, bench machinists, drill press operators , and 

lather Operators . .......- 2c. sceeceecesceeeeseeeeceecee 622 803 466 172.3 
i  . ncncncametnbeseagnsumneceawene 23 25 | 26 96.2 
———— \ ee Se Se eee eee eer 423 401 146 274.7 
 <“_6e = eee of MEIER EPS Te See ee eta 142 173 49 353.1 
NE ie venintih obindsoe dnedecacasheeceste se sesterees 890 1, 076 517 208.1 
Ss os oa i goedehn dean tas eekadeunieuneen 5 14 18 77.8 
fs I eee ee ree 16 15 9 166. 7 
Es oe a aiden cn Rhaensen ths abahheheNees 763 877 139 630.9 

Rollers (contractors) a en er ae ee eS ee ee © liteansaatiass 
IE, | wnt cecckceih wcetducseches oben 55 63 90 70.0 
pO EE ee eee ee eer eT 271 363 179 202. 8 
Shearsmen, punch press operators, and power press 

operators. DR tins chddh tides cbae neat ewekadobasscennees 1,395 1, 576 446 353. 4 
I a 62: wen nslen space shibepsensedenasninnes 143 133 57 733.3 
Shop, steam, and water fitters................. eb hatnas KS 77 47 163.8 
Superintendents, general foremen, etc................-- 76 gs 71 138.0 
INR AS spk 40065000)600 5048404 cnccws .conued 40 59 37 159.5 
DEEL <1. Lcolelaceaccdheccetheccoreracs 199 214 15:2 140.8 
EA. 423., 15 Suet odnd in tp dd whncilin bvtenodads 297 463 223 207.6 
ees SS. Ll. dl be adebins cosbewcnedia 249 243 &9 273.0 
Wood machine operators...........-.-2--eeeeeeeeeeeee 390 389 153 254.2 

EN bi ba th-angs ctnddee chubih jdedldedusabhdbeah 18, 857 20, 642 7,287 283.3 





1 It was obviously impracticable to work out the turnover by distinct operations—of which there are 
over 700 in this establishment—but the predominant and numerically most important in each department 
were carefully chosen and are here designated as principal occupations. 
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Out of a total of 42 oecupations or occupation groups listed, one 
shows no turnover, 5 show a turnover of less. than 100 per cent, 17 a 
turnover of between 100 to 200 per cent, 13 a turnover of between 200 
to 300 per cent, and 6 a turnover of more than 300 per cent. The 
company states that the influence of the uncertainty of obtaining ma- 
terials and certain demoralized labor conditions are reflected in the 
high turnover percentages of shearsmen, punch press and power press 
operators, bolt makers, and car body builders. The large turnover of 
ear truck builders and ear steam fitters is due to seasonal fluctuations. 
Assemblers, filers and welders, molders, wood machine operators, and 
upholsterers show high labor turnover percentages because of 
reduction in their number. The highest percentages of labor turn- 
over are found among the riveters and laborers. Both these groups 
of workers are regarded by the management as being of the ‘‘floater’’ 
type, which is a type very difficult to deal with. 

The marked instability of workers in certain occupations in this 
establishment may be explained by the fact that during the period for 
which figures are shown shipbuilding on the Great Lakes received a 
great impetus, and the type of workers employed in car building could 
readily be absorbed in shipbuilding plants. The relatively higher 
wages paid in the shipbuilding industry no doubt attracted many em- 
ployees from this as well as from other establishments in Chicago and 
vicinity. | 

For the same establishment (No. 8) for which turnover figures by 
occupations are given, further figures have been obtained which show 
the seasonal influences upon the turnover in certain selected occu- 
pations. These figures are given in Table 5. 


TaBLE 5.—LABOR TURNOVER EACH MONTH IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENT NO. 8(CAR BUILDING), FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1918. 








Per Yearly turnover on basis of actual turnover for each specified month,! 
ceng _ 
of | 
Occupation. ‘turn 


“for, |June. July. | Aug. | Sept. fo Dee. | 
} 
i ' 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. 











| Years | 








Die and tcabumpkers | 145.6 87.4 87.4) 213.1) 248.9) 158.5, 109.1) 109.1; 85.7) 154.6) 158.5) 139.3) 230.4 
Machinists, bench 
machinists, drill 





press operators, 
and lathe oper- 


Se ee ae 172.3 107.3) 123.2) 226.7) 197.9) 116.4, 109.9; 126.6, 149.8) 154.6) 259. 4) 231. 5, 332.3 
Shearsmen, punch | 


press operators, 
and power press 





























operators.........- 353.4 287. 3| 427. 4) 511.1) 489.2) 296.4; 306. 2: 220.3} 269.9, 250.6) 424. 4) 328.9} 585.5 
Blacksmiths......... 138.3! 66.7) 130. 7} 194.5} 270.7) 103.9; 37.8) 60.0) 115.2 oa 162.7} 99.1) 309.2 
Hammersmiths......| 149. b 196.1) 180. 0} 196.7) 127.2) 147.5) MOL. 6 116. 8, 112.1) 75. 0} 202.0) 126. 2) 313.6 
Car bettom builders.) 130.1 150. 0} 281. 6} 229. 91. 62.4) 62.4 126.0, 136.8) 94.8) 78.0) 76.8) 225.6 
Car truck builders...| 244.5, 216.0) 259. 2} 474.0} 522.0). 199. 2; 118.8, 106.8, 219.6) 213. 6, 118.8) 114.0) 247.2 
Car body builders. . :| 388. 4| 428. 4 433.2} 465.6] 477. 6| 304.8} 280.8) 252.0) 361.2] 246.0) 440.4) 400.8) 556.8 

1 The actual monthly momareee Senate which this table is based represent the ratio of total separations 
for each month to ey Anerage oly, king force for the same months. These percentages meso pe ohenged 
to a yearly basis, as sho this bie ee by multi the actual monthly percentages by 
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TaBLE 6.—LABOR TURNOVER EACH MONTH IN SELECTED OCCUPATIOMS, OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENT NO. 8(CAR BUILDING), FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1918.—Concluded. 








| 



































Per | Yearly turnover on basis of actual turnover for each specifled month, 
- 
| ‘in es a i 
Occupation. ae | | 

ms | Aug. sept. Oct.) Nov.) Dee.| Jan.| Feb, | Mar. | Apr. | May 

| year. | 

m 4+ | —— 
Assemblers, filers, \ | 

and welders. ...... 223. 9} 123. ; 127.2) 459.6) 303.6) 121.2) 70.8) 27.6) 93.6 356.4) 595.2] 391.2) 535.2 
i errr eee 1,051.2; 786.0) 729.6) 626.4) 600.0) 475.2) 310.8, 307.2, 546.0) 742. 8} 416. 4) 792.0 
Car steam fitters..... 325. 4| 274.6) 266.6) 471.4) 339.6] 158. 4| 330.0) 261.2 346.1) 160.6) 378. 4) 474.1) 445.7 
Co eee 10.8 146.9 132. 4| 163.9) 182.2) 187.0) 199.9) 150.0) 29.5) 114.6) 140. 6) 124. 4) 111.6 
Roof fitters....... ---| 202.8} 132.6) 183. 2) 277. 4| 208. 1) 193.0) 194.4) 81.2) 169.4 269.8) 227. 5) 183. 5) 363.4 
Car electricians... ... 265. 6) 256.0) 246. 2) 276.8) 369.1) 145.2) 210.0) 230.8) 190.7) 319.9) 286. 9} 367.8) 363.6 
Millwrights.......... 274.7} 187.2| 184. 8| 302.4) 374. 4] 271.2! 277.2! 271.2] 198.0) 278. 4| 356. 4] 325. 2} 261.6 
Wood machine oper- 

NE ns min dinis 4 oer og 254. 2) 313. 2) 188.4) 171.6 170.4) 250.8 279.6} 130.8) 82.8, 142.8) 404. 4) 535. 2) 355.2 
Cabinet makers......| 144.9) 117.6) 186.0) 64.8) 136.8) 170.4, 120.0) 85.2) 37.2, 139.2) 188. 4] 270.0) 254.4 
Inside car trimmers..| 99.5) 124.8} 80.4) 104.4 49.2) 39.6) 73.2) 51.6) 81.6, 320.4) 98.4) 34.8] 152.4 
Inside car finishers..} 125.7} 96. 84.0) 212.4, 237.6) 87.6% 14.4 69.6 63.6 324. 0} 127. 2} 151.2) 64.8 
se 208. 1) 229.2) 218.4) 272.4, 199. 2) 183.6) 204.0) 104. 4) 186.0) 301.2) 153. 6] 187. 2| 256.8 
Upholsterers.........} 207.6) 250. 8: 166. 8} 392. 4) 235.2) 118.8) 69.6) 78.0) 112.8) 366. 0} 300. 0} 231. 6} 223.2 
Laborers............ 542. 0 370.8, 387.6) 488.4) 415.2) 524.4 526.8) 638.4) 600.0) 441.6) 714.0] 750.0) 777.6 
Bookkeepers, clerks, | 

WU daweees06eieds 113.1, 144.1) 135.6) 123.1 112.0] 79.7 =" 82.0) 69.6, 61.0) 105.7] 166.9) 219.1 

| 














The striking fact in this table is the considerable variation in 
the turnover of the various occupations in given months as compared 
with the yearly turnover percentages, in one case, that of riveters, 
the turnover in June, 1917, being 1,051.2 per 100 as compared with 
630.9 for the whole year. The turnover for the various occupations 
is generally lower during the winter months than for the year. 
The influence of certain factors upon the volume of turnover men- 
tioned previously, such as uncertainty of obtaining materials, sea- 
sonal nature of the industry, demoralized labor market, etc., is 
believed by the management to be reflected even more clearly in the 
figures shown in this table. 


Nature of Separations. 


Details of the nature of separations in 17 establishmeats which 
furnished such data are shown in Table 6. Under ‘‘discharged”’ 
have been grouped those employees who have been dismissed for 
cause, which presupposes either defect in workmanship or in character 
of the employee. ‘‘Laid off” includes all those who were let go tem- 
porarily or permanently, either because of the completion of the job, 
or because of shortage of work. Under ‘‘quit’’ are classified all vol- 
untary separations, including withdrawals due to marriage, deaths, etc. 
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TABLE 6.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SEPARATIONS FOR EACH SPECIFIED REASON 
IN 17 ESTABLISHMENTS DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1918. 





















































Number. Per cent. | 
Es- | | 
a En- En- | 
ment | 5; cane — ~ | lil — Industry or nature of business. 
| Dis- ai mili- P is- | Laid | mili- neil 
nUM-|chgd.| off. | tary | Quit. | Total. chgd.| off. | tary Quit. | 
7 serv- serv- | 
ice. ice. 
—| 
1| 7,372] 2,064  612| 17,8421 27,8901 27) 7 2} 64, Meat packing. 
2| 7,925 659 484; 6,994) 16,062 49 4 3 44 Do. 
5| 558) 3,441 322] 8,012) 12, 333 4 28 3 64| Mail order house. 
a age a 1,019} 1,332 i) bac 12 77 : ~~ ' 
0 aE 08} 2, 2, 767 __, ae 4 83) Iron foundry. 
11 12 60 45} 354 471 = 10 75| Printing presses, mfg. 
2)? Gs cexeds 84 1,197) 1,712 2 ie eh 5 70| Machinery (specialties), mfg. 
13, 13 199 61 491 764 2 26 8 64| Machinery (coal mining), mfg. 
14, ae 94) 1,504) 1,681, i sihs na 6 89| Machinery (specialties), mfg. 
16, _ eae 34 490 536, | es 6 92| Brass and metal (specialties), mfg. 
17} 481} 596 387] 3,265] 4,729 10| 13 |  69| Agricultural implements, mfg. 
18) 211 226 224) 2,301) 2,962 7 7 8s 78 Do. 
19, 2,191) 1,718) 903} 6,642) 11, 454! 19 15 8 58| Public utilities (telephone). 
20) 500 358, 1,064) 4,312) 6,234 8 6 17 69| Public utilities (electricity). 
22 329 112) 116} 1,408) 1,965, 17 6 6 71 — supplies, mfg. 
23 171 35 60 602) 868 20 4 7 69) 0. 
25) 2a 133 1s} 204) 380 G35} 5} Clay products, mfg. 
| | | 
Total 20,817) 9, 02 4,778) 58, 943 94, 140 2 io} §6—l|_ ss 





The considerable range in the discharge percentages observable in 
the above table is due, no doubt, to the nature of the labor force, 
and in a measure to the labor policy of the particular establishment. 
Lay offs in the main are due to the seasonal character of the industries, 
and the rather large proportion of lay offs in the case of establishment 
No. 25 is due to deliberate reduction in the working force. The pro- 
portion of separations due to entrances into military service generally 
is not very extensive, which seems rather surprising, in view of the 
importance which this factor in the industrial situation during the 
period covered would seem to indicate. 


Length of Service. 


The main purpose in presenting detailed figures on labor turnover 
in Tables 3 and 4 has been to show the distribution of the turnover 
within the working force. In Table 3 the distribution of the turn- 
over is between males and females and in Table 4 the occupational 
turnover responsibility is more specifically established. In these 
figures one very important factor, however, that of length of service, 
has not been touched upon, though it must be clear that within certain 
groups, such as males or females, occupations, etc., the turnover is 
not equally distributed because of the varying frequency with which 
the normal number of jobs in each such group may be abandoned by 
employees. It has been pointed ‘out in previous studies that the 
length of time which jobs have been held by individual employees 
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who have left the jobs is a very important factor in the turnover dis- 
tribution, for the shorter the service of the separated employees the 
more frequent replacements they occasion, and this condition is 
reflected in higher turnover figures. From data obtained from a 
number of establishments it is possible to show the relative stability 
of certain length-of-service groups within the working force, and to 
establish a more definite relation between the tenure of service and 
the labor turnover. 

The experience of 11 establishments which furnished accurate 
figures on the length of service of their active employees and those 
who left their employ is summarized in Table 7. 

TsnLe 7—-NUMBER AND PER CENT IN EMPLOY IN 11 ESTABLISHMENTS ON JUNE 1, 


1918, AND OF SEPARATIONS DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1918, CLASSIFIED 
BY LENGTH-OF-SERVICE GROUPS. 











: : 
| Number in each group. | Per cent in each group. 








Length-of-service group. Epo | Separated Employed | Separated 














Junel, | uring June 1, uring 
1918, year. 1918, year. 

RE ee ae a ee ee pa 612 | 7, 669 | 2 | 16 
CR IN a bb kina scien casdubdectcaseseicce 856 | 5,621 | 2 12 
Over 2 weeks to 1 month................ccecceccecceeee 1,296 | 6,570 | 3 14 
OVE Re te IR. w nc ncsccceatasasnccnceccscee 3,674 11, 184 | 9 23 
Over 3 months to 6 months............-.cccccccccccccce 2,723 4,974 | 7 10 
ve gs a RR ES oe a pa », 261 3,956 | 13 | 8 
I nn, , cencechnhnencunseenanen 5,743 3,729 | 14 | 8 
OD IS cach cn cidcdcceesdsebsccosecesces 3,954 1,014 | 10 2 
Over 3 years to 5 years................. peeeecneedsaneen 3, 434 1, 599 | se) 3 
aly: SESE ETE tal St SS Spa 12,783 1,779 | 31 | 4 

IE di iiciniinnadthiaabenubedbueunctlnteceionekd 49, 336 | 48, 095 100 100 


It will be observed in this table that the proportion of short-service 
employees in the active working force is somewhat extensive, con- 
sidering those working 1 year or less as short-service employees, but 
that also a considerable proportion among the active employees had 
long-service records. The figures for those separated, however, pre- 
sent a striking contrast, and no doubt reflect the influence of war-time 
conditions upon the labor turnover. Out of a total of 48,095 sepa- 
rated employees in the 11 establishments, 42 per cent on severing 
their connections had served 1 month or less, 33 per cent had worked 
over 1 to 6 months, and 8 per cent had served over 6 months to a 
year, a total of 83 per cent of separated employees having had a con- 
tinuous service record of only 1 year or less. 

For the purpose of establishing more definitely the turnover respon- 
sibility of certain length-of-service groups, comparison should be 
made between the proportion of separations in classified service groups 
and the proportion of active employees in corresponding length-of- 
service groups. Assuming that the distribution of active employees 
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(those in employ June 1, 1918) within given length-of-service groups 
prevailed throughout the period, it is apparent that the short-service 
groups were responsible for an extent of separation entirely out of 
proportion to their relative strength in the organization. Consider- 
ing, for instance, the first three groups of active employees, those 
having a service record of one month or less, representing only 7 por 
cent of the total working force, it will be seen that they were responsi- 
ble for 42 per cent of the total separations. On the other hand, t!)c 
long-service employees in the active working force—64 per cent of 
the total working force—were responsible for only 17 per cent of the 
total separations. 

Detailed figures giving the length of service of active and separate 
employees for each of the 11 establishments on which the above 
summary figures are based are shown in Table 8. 
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Though a comparison of the relative proportions of active and of 
separated employees between the different establishments shows con- 
siderable variations, the disproportionate turnover responsibility of 
short and long-service employees in each of these establishments shows 
a rather marked similarity. It is interesting to note the relatively 
large proportion in the working force in some establishments of 
employees having served continuously over 5 years, this proportion 
reaching 58 per cent in the case of establishment No. 18. 


“Stable” and “Unstable” Employees. 


In the discussion of Tables 7 and 8 attention has been drawn to the 
fact that in the active working force of each establishment are found 
long-time employees, who, it is clear, were not responsible for any 
of the labor changes that have taken place during the period for which 
labor turnover figures are shown. For the purpose of establishing 
more definitely the responsibility of that part of the working force 
which has actually occasioned the labor turnover Table 9 has been 
prepared, making the base for computing the turnover that part 
of the working force which directly contributed to it. The figures 
were obtained by deducting from the normal working force the num- 
ber of employees who on June 1, 1918, had a continuous service 
record of over one year, and who therefore did not figure in the labor 
turnover for the period from June 1, 1917, to June 1, 1918. 

TABLE 9.—COMPARATIVE EXTENT OF LABOR TURNOVER OF TOTAL WORKING FORCE 


AND OF UNSTABLE PART OF WORKING FORCE IN 11 ESTABLISHMENTS, FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1918. 




















Unstable working | Annual | Annual 
— force. - Number | Per cent of | per cent of 

j working . | turnover | turnover 
Establishment number. | force.) | | * ey ~~ Be 

Number.2 | Per cent.3 : working working 

force.® force.6 

Mid ehadaths esnke ssn cscs « | 5,219 3,811 73 17,418 334 457 
eam od REL SON sae 1,042 377 36 1,332 128 353 
| Re sotekudtoettedtcenase 764 170 22 471 62 277 
ee Pere ee ee Cee ee 667 428 64 | 1,712 | 257 400 
| a a ee 611 255 42 764 125 300 
BP datU lS baehcasecees> Conine cmigin 283 75 62 536 | 189 306 
EIU oe acne arese> axe op 5,759 1,869 32 4,729 | 82 253 
BE as oa ana oidod Se omy 4,211 615 15 2,962 70 482 
oo ee 13,604 2.699 20 11,454 84 424 
, a eee CE a +s 6,027 2, 156 33 7,240 120 336 
a ai ain Snes, 435 153 65 380 | 87 248 











1 Figures represent average daily working force as shown in Table 2. 

2 Figures have been arriyed at by deducting from the average daily working force the number of em- 
a who on June 1, 19%, had a continuous service record of over one year. 

3 Represents the ratio which the unstable working force is to the total working force. 

4 Includes total separations from all causes, as shown in Table 2. : 

5 Represents the ratio which the total separations are to the total working force. 

6 Represents the ratio which the total separations are to the unstable working force. 


The proportion of unstable employees in the working force, that is, 
those employees to whom the labor turnover is directly attributable, 
ranges from 15 to 73 per cent in the establishments shown. It should 
be noted that establishments having a comparatively low percentage 
of unstable employees have also a relatively low annual turnover 
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percentage of the total working force, and in these establishments the 
difference between the turnover based on the total working force an: 
on the unstable working force is also considerably greater than in 
establishments in which the turnover falls upon a larger proportion of 
the working force. The explanation for this is that in establishments 
having a low percentage of unstable employees only a comparatively ° 
small number of the working foree is responsible for the labor turnover, 
and, as the labor forces in such establishments contain a large propor- 
tion of old-time employees who in no wise contribute to the labor 
changes, these establishments are able to exhibit a comparatively low 
turnover ratio when based on the entire working force. In estab- 
lishments showing a higher percentage of unstable employees the 
turnover responsibility is more evenly distributed in the working 
foree and the differences in the turnover ratio between the stable and 
unstable working force are therefore not nearly as great. 


Number of Jobs Affected by Turnover. 


Of further interest in the study of turnover is the number of jobs 
directly affected. In a measure the average daily working force may 
be assumed to represent also the standard number of jobs in a par- 
ticular establishment, but, as has been pointed out above, the extent 
of turnover will vary with the length of service, and turnover figures 
of the total working force do not indicate the degrees in which the 
total available jobs were subject to labor shiftings and exactly what 
influence the length of service of separated employees has upon the 
extent of the turnover. An attempt to establish this relationship 
more definitely is made in Table 10. These figures are based upon the 
records of 39,974 persons in 11 establishments who at the time of 
separation had continuous-service records of 1 year or less. The cal- 
culations are based on the mean length of service in each group. 

TABLE 10.—LABOR TURNOVER BY LENGTH-OF-SERVICE GROUPS. 




















Separated A 

employees | yfogn | Number of Conseq uent a ard 

who served) j,, th of man-days number of |‘“8 of 

Length-of-service group. continuous- aa work full-time t 4 ver 

ly each (days).! during jobs in ro a 

classified ys). year. jeachgroup.| Sorvice, 
RN kk tintin cactbbbes achede onus 7, 669 + 30, 676 Md 9, 025 
Over 1 week to 2 weeks. ..................- 5,621 il 61, #1 169 3, 218 
Over 2 weeks to 1 month....... deneawners 6,570 22 14, 396 1,559 
Over 1 month to 3 months............-.- od 11, 184 60 671, 040 1, 838 508 
Over 3 months to 6 months. ..............- 4,974 135 671, 490 1, 839 170 
Over 6 months to 1 year........-...-...--- 3, 956 274 | 1,083,944 2, 969 33 
TO... ctestioenseie heskearonsterenty 8 ae 7,295 525 














1 These figures represent the average length of service of each group shewn and are the arithmetic mean 
between the minimum and maximum thine in each group. While these averages are based upon an 
assumption, figures have been obtained whieh confirm them. A tabulation made ofthe service records of 
1,990 employees of various oceupations in two establishments in Cincinnati, who separated during the year 
1918, showed the average length of service in each time group to be as follows: One week or less, 3.6 days; 
over | week to 2 weeks, 10.7 days; over 2 weeks to 1 month, 21.5 days; over 1 month to 3 months, 55.4 days; 
over 3 months to 6 months, 129 days; and over 6 months to 1 year, 252.6 days. 
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The number of man-days worked during the year represents the 
total days served by the given number of separated employees in 
specified groups. In order to obtain the number of full-time jobs 
represented by the total days of service, the number of man-days 
worked were divided by 365, which reduces the total service days to 
that of one fully employed person, and which is equivalent to the 
number of full-time jobs in each group, subject to turnover.’ It will 
thus be seen that in the ‘‘1 week or less’”’ group 84 jobs in the course 
of the year had to be occupied by 7,669 persons, which represents a 
turnover of 9,025 per cent; in the ‘‘6 months to 1 year”’ group it took 
in the course of the year 3,956 persons to occupy the 2,969 available 
full-time positions, which is a turnover of 33 per cent. In this con- 
nection attention should be called to the fact that the number of job 
holders required to fill a position for any period must always be one 
more than the number of separations. In other words, in the 
‘‘1 week or less”’ group, where there were 90 separations on the aver- 
age for each job, it took 91 persons to keep one job fully occupied 
during the year; likewise, it took 33 persons in the ‘‘over 1 week to 
2 weeks”’ group, more than 16 persons in the ‘‘over 2 weeks to 1 
month” group, 6 persons in the ‘‘over 1 month to 3 months”’ group, 
and 2.7 and 1.3 persons in the ‘‘over 3 months to 6 months”’ and in 
the ‘‘over 6 months to 1 year”’ groups, respectively. These figures 
bring out very forcibly the existence of enormous variations in the 
volume of turnover between different service groups and the over- 
whelmingly greater responsibility of the short-service employee in 
the turnover. 





1 While the time of a fully-employed person is less than 365 days, it was necessary to divide the total 
number of man-days worked during the year by 365, because in recording the length of service of indi- 
vidual employees days not actually worked, such as Sundays and holidays, were included. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food and Coal in the United 
States. 


HE retail price of food in the United States increased 3 per cent 
in July as compared with June.'’ This makes the total cost 
of the 22 most essential foods, upon which this comparison is 

based, 2 per cent higher than it was in December, which month had 
previously been the high-water mark. By this increase July now 
represcnts the month when these foods cost more than they have ever 
cost. This increase is due, for the most part, to the fact that in the 
majority of the 50 cities, from which prices are secured, new potatoes 
were first on the market in July. Potatoes increased in July 26 per 
cent over the price in June. There were several other large increases 
during the month. Bacon increased 10 per cent; pork chops, 9 per 
cent; coffee, 8 per cent; eggs and rice, 6 per cent each; lard, 4 per cent; 
ham, corn meal, and sugar, 3 per cent each. Sirloin steak, round 
steak, cheese, bread, and tea, each increased 1 per cent. Other 
articles which increased were: Crisco, 10 per cent; bananas, 5 per 
cent; rolled oats and prunes, 4 per cent each; evaporated milk and 
raisins, 3 per cent each; oleomargarine, nut margarine, corn flakes, 
salmon, macaroni, canned corn, peas, and tomatoes, 1 per cent each. 
Cream of Wheat increased less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

A few articles show a decline in price during the month. Plate 
beef was 6 per cent cheaper than in June. Rib roast, chuck roast, 
hens, and butter decreased 1 per cent each. Other articles which 
declined in price were: Cabbage, 19 per cent; onions, 12 per cent; 
oranges, 2 per cent; lamb, 1 per cent. Navy beans and baked beans 
did not change in price from June to July. 

During the past year, from July, 1918, to July, 1919, the cost for 
the United States gf the 22 articles of food has increased 13 per cent. 
This is based on the average retail price charged in 50 cities and on 
the average family consumption of each article of food. During the 
year coffee increased 53 per cent; lard, 29 per cent; cheese, 28 per 
cent; potatoes, 23 per cent; pork chops, 22 per cent; butter, 19 per 



































1 This is based on the cost of 22 articles of food for which consumption weights are secured by the Bureau, 
namely: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, 
hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar. cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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cent; sugar, 18 per cent; ham, 16 per cent; eggs, 15 per cent; milk, 
14 per cent; rice, 13 per cent; flour, 12 per cent; bacon and hens, 
11 per cent each; tea, 8 per cent; sirloin steak, 3 per cent; round 
steak, rib roast, and bread, 1 per cent each. Other articles increased 
as follows: Onions, 85 per cent; prunes, 59 per cent; raisins, 15 per 
cent; salmon, 8 per cent; and lamb, 2 per cent. Navy beans show 
decline of 30 per cent since July, 1918. The other articles which 
decreased during the year were: Plate beef, 9 per cent; chuck roast, 
5 per cent; and corn meal, 3 per cent. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JULY 15, 1919, 
COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1918, AND JUNE 15, 1919. 















































| Per cent of in- 
ll crease (+) or 
Average retail price on— | Saly 15, 1919, 
: — compared 
Article. Unit. | wih 
July 15, | June 15, | July 15, | July 1! + a te 5 
1918, 1919. i919. | 1918, | 1919. 
lid mo 
| Cents. Cents, Cents, | 
IEG berincccutntsdeiuscs Qduhsnb ame Pound.... 42.1 43.1 43.4) +3 +1 
Ns nb crceandd as acenadunaditebn anes - ee 40. 3 40. 4 40. 7 + 1 + 1 
DE Hi¢cenese60ds0e6eenesadpasttence st pe 33. 3 33.8 33. 5 + 1 —1 
Cao wen cepecnascenenschecenenecosas _ a 29.1 28. 1 27.7 — 5 —1 
9 re eee ee ene | 22. 4 21.5 20.3 — 9 — 6 
PR ckivebscicdacsnceant seathdens : ee 37.9 42.4 46. 2 +22 +9 
2S EES SRE Eee (hae Wiitsdass 52.3 52.7 58. 1 +11 +10. 
ieih ili te toe vise ane Whjaeeiane eae eae TR TS 48. 7 55. 1 56. 7 +16 +3 
| het EE AE a >I Es eS ee: dpe BA 37.3 38. 4 38. 2 + 2 —1 
ls > RT BRN SEE eae AE A ae AE 38. 0 42. 6 42. 0 +11 —1 
ds ca cre cnbhacndodesagind dese ERY See 29. 6 32.0 32.2 + 8 +1 
MR. actubecapsbesardesgesedenes Quart..... 13.2 15.0 15.0 +14 (1) 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened)..........-.-| 15-16 OZ. |.........- 15.4 1. 4 Seeeee + 3 
ean. 
ics asans snp ncceespsdntenewenss’ Pound.... 52.6 63. 3 62. 8 +19 —1 
CR Sg st adcs caeka neces aeeieess oe SEE TS gidiatery ae 41.4 sO bic ouxs'ess +1 
IDL ds ids ooactaes ceumcunetecnss Re ee, Sa ee 35. 4 a ee +1 
CE 25k cn cadnwaekeneanieaenkacs Ghee s Ohi cece 33. 5 42.4 43.0 +28 +1 
JERSE that iwds covéyrcccesess anseeee cnseli ea eee 32. 5 40. 2 42.0 +29 + 4 
A EE i aE LEE ASS ar ae eae 35. 3 tg ee +10 
Fes strictly ” | SR RRISRRNORRRE a eae Dozen.... 49. 1 53. 5 56. 6 +15 + 6 
3 inf ea Ce ee ee ee eee Pound ?.. 9.9 9.9 10.0 +1 +1 
DEL SES chit naedctneandcbdtweee ebed Pound.... 6.7 7.5 7.5 +12 (1) 
Stn S tn Be nltiine walnsiene oh canine cee sdk ét<he 6.7 6.3 6.5 3 + 3 
Rolled Ea is | da in ee chad ee aS ee 8. 4 SS 3 ae + 4 
ENE es) REEL eS er 14.0 Se ere +1 
CRs cw be devnncccvadéccckendotdl ee Se 25. 1 ae (3) 
BS EE eee Sere eee yer nn ued... 5 ee 19. 1 Bee Es tiekienck +1 
Tt. ciibcssdevheocheccoeacsaelb send ee 12.9 13.8 14.6 +13 + 6 
a rhcadsdseeoeh oncchatdipuirheet B. S ore 17.3 12.1 12.1 —30 (*) 
se es sec cubsbioecdiesne gk See 3.9 3.8 4.8 +23 +26 
ee ee ee ee ee OS ae i AVS 5.3 11.2 9.8 +85 —12 
EE ERE Dae, oe re er ee Ped Gti diodweee 7.7 : | eee —19 
Beans, baked ...........2+2--cccecececeeees- No. 2can..].......-.- 17.3 oo & | cea (1) 
SRE L Res ededses obdessgs debobeedss Dies cpdbnsddvecsce 19.1 8 5 ae +1 
i tatncheanethacgndbookwieiekse DE pesnlbdiineses 19.0 8 ae +1 
, seas sere RS: St SSaaey 15.9 _ ) Won od +1 
Sugar, granulated SD AE SOL TERE TE Pound. . 9.2 10. 6 10.9} +18 +3 
Did thbveshneddtscenstpaationetanss++ ee 65. 3 70.1 70. 5 + 8 4 j 
8S Seen — eee 30.1 42. 6 46. 2 +53 +8 
ideuinsceens $aseedcccesvescesestsies Qasactes 16. 7 25. 4 26. 5 +59 + 4 
OEE A Se, Se , Me seeee 15.1 16. 8 17.3 +15 + 3 
GCE SadaCectbccvestoseneeseceeses i ee eee re 37.4 _- | eae + 5 
| EE TE a a ae dibadeedlestiensenad 54.4 4k } ee —2 
SB ee ereees Combined... on. oon oof ns cnc ce efe cece cc nef cs cccccccfoccccccces | +13 + 3 
1 No change in price. 2 Baked weight. 3 Increase of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
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During the six-year period, July, 1913, to July, 1919, the retail 


price of the 22 food articles, eicuioes increased 92 per cent. 

The following articles increased 100 per cent or over: Ham, 101 
per cent; sugar, 102 per cent; bacon, 109 per cent; pork howe, 114 
per cent; corm meal, 117 per cent; flour, 127 per cent; potatoes, 
153 per cent; and lard, 164 per cent. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15 OF 
EACH SPECIFIED YEAR COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1913. 
















































































Per cent of increase (+) or d 
= . os ie 4: crease (—) July 15 of e 
Average retail price July 15— | specified year compared with 
Article. Unit. July 15, 1915. 
1913 | 1914} 1915} 1916/1917] 1918 1919/1914 1915]1916|1917 was] HY 
} 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cis.) Cts. Cts.| | 
Sirloin steak........... Pound. .| 26. 5] 27. 0) 26, 5) 28. 7] 32.7) 42.1) 43.4) + 2) @) | + 8) +23'+ 59 
MOONE GHUME...n 6 .0000s0 ..-0.....] 23. 3] 24. 5] 24. O} 26. OF 30. 6] 40. 3) 40.7) + 5| + 3} +12) +31/+ 73 
See = Se 20.1} 20. 8} 20. 6} 22. 0} 25. 7) 33.3) 33.5) + 3) + 2) + 9) +284 66 
Chuck roast............ «G0... 16. 4] 17. 5] 16. 7] 17. 9] 21.9) 29.1) 27.7) + 7) + 2) + 9) +34)4+ 77 
ll widicnas 12. 1) 12. 7} 12 3] 13. 2] 16. 5) 22.4] 20.3) + 5) + 2] + 9) +36)/4+ 85 
Pork chops........---- a 21. 6} 22. 2} 21. 1] 23. 4] 31.6) 37.9) 46.2) + 3] — 2) + 8) +46)+ 75 
Re eee eet ..-d0.....| 27. 8] 27. 3} 27. 0} 29. 0} 42. 9 52.3] 58.1) — 2) — 3] + 4/+ 54/+ 88 
EEE nate 28. 2} 27. 9} 26. 5} 32. 3} 39. 6} 48. 7} 56.7) — A] — 6 +154 404+ 73/+10 
LAMD. .ccccccccccccese ---40..... 19. 7] 20. 3} 20. 9} 23. 5| 29. 9 37.3] 38.2) + 3) + 6) +19/+ 52/+ 89 
SS OTE = Mee hee 21.7| 21. 9 20. 8| 24.1) 28. 0} 38.0) 42.0) + 1) — 4 11)/+ 29)+ 75.4 
Salmon (canned)......- en FO, EE ene 19. 8} 20. O} 26. 6] 29. 6} 32. 2).....).....f0022.f00... “ 
EE” en Quart... 8.8) 88) 8&7] 8.8 22.2) 23.2) 15.0) ©) | — 1b ©) [+ 26/4 D+ 70 
Milk, evaporated (un- | 15-1602. |.....}.....).....].----[.----]----- | ae Sa CNR Sie Sas A 
sweetened). can. | 
Butter.............:...| Pound..| 34. 7} 34.3] 34.3] 35. 5) 45. 9} 52.6] 62.8) — 1] — 1] + 2)+ 32/4 52+ S81 
Oleomargarine......... — = = RRS Dead We eel oe ly Be ening Ane See ae ngs See 
Nut margarine......... Pe Kh I oe OS, A eo A | BRA aS Se ey Se se 
DS whtttbensdemeale - ae 21. 9} 22. 7) 23. 2] 24.3) 33. Of] 33.5 43. of + 4) + +11}+ 51/+ 53+ 
jest MiteberiaasvcdubeGh- iy” ae 15. 9} 15.4] 14. 5] 20. 8) 27. 4) 32.5] 42. 0) — 3} — 9} +31]+ 72/+2101 +164 
SR ee eee eres ee EE gee A) ae ee Ree SS RS, SOE Se Se See 
Eggs, strictly fresh....-. Dozen...| 30. 0} 30.0} 27.8} 31.9} 42.0} 49.1) 56.6) () | — 7] + 6+ 40\+ 644 & 
Rolled oats............ ile epee EG ak on ol NERS = MAX Se SR SEES te too 
bh ance sdwh adeaeked 7, (EA 5.61 6.21 7.1] 7.Q 9.9} 9.9} 10.0) +11) +27) +25!+ 77/+ 77 + 7! 
ee eee ~_ 3.3) 3.2) 4.1 3. 8) 37.2% 6.7] 7.5 3) +22] +15)+118,+103,+1 
ES ree = lee 3.0} 3.1] 3.31 3.3, 5.91 6.7] 6.5) + 3) +10) +10/+ 97)+123,+1 
Corn flakes............- . i 3 ee ee ee ee RD REE SG He se See 
Cream of wheat........ RPE See Se ep Te) REP 4 SSS aR Died ne Sees 
ON ET ere OS 2 EE BE AS ae eee eee ae a Sealy Ee Baartet ie 
NE ee eee + eee 8.7] 8. Si 911 9.1] 10. 6] 12.9) 14.6) + 1) + 5] + 5)+ 22/4 48+ 63 
Beans, navy......-.-.- me * Sew ee Hae, 7.6] 11. 7] 1& 5| 17.3] 12.1].....]....-[..-.. ie es 
eas er ae 1.9) 2.7) 1.5] 23) 4.3] 3.9) 4.8) 442) —21] +217+-126+105 +153 
SEs .dcchdecadcame a Se eS 3.5, 5.3} 5.1) 5.3) 9. 8)..---]--.--]-----[---- j--een|ae one 
RRS OE eee ee ee ee ee. eee 6. 2) geele tan san ecdheos eat 4uah ee 
Beans, baked... .....--] No. 2can|.....[.....|....-[-seeefee---|----- 17.3). 2e0-|-ee--[eoee-[eeee a Lies 
Corn, canned..........- RP 5 BRR) atten bik hee ay We 5 BF UE ART ER ee 400 
Peas, canned........«.- Or eee OPP Leaee RiEE amet og ie | 19.2]. .2.-|-0. eee fone efeoees —_ 
Tomatoes, canned.....- i Pe: RS Ae see eee eee a Cl Se ee ove. -[oces-]- -tackneos- 
Sugar, granulated.....- Pound..| 5.4] 5.2) 7.0, 8&7) 91) 9.2 10. 9} — 4) +30/ +61/+ 62/+ 70 
DU ch dieteendadames do..... 54. 41 54. 7] 54. 6) 54. 61 59. 9] 65. 3) 70.5] + 1) (3) | ©) 10 20 + 
GED. « sb ddeiveccosntes | a 29. 81 29. 7] 29. 9} 29. 9 30. 6} 30.1) 46.21 (4) | (>) | © 3i+ Lt 
er te eee Se Too is. See S IG 71 Se Of... 0..]..2..]..--. " 
BIN < oc cnnsncccbatss — SS ee ae 12. 5] 12. 8 14. 8] 15.1) 17.3).....|).....].-.-- — lediatwa 
FEI Bed =: | RR: Rei. Bg oe oe oe 39. 2). ....|..---[-----]--- 2 ef-- ee: A aie 0 
OS ee mS OS Ge Ee ee ee ES ee 4 ere jrttecpese Se” ee oe 
SS rolatted . astRlOe 1... <dadeddche« acok-sens]eee>- ee Be Omen + 3) + 1] +104 47/+ 634 
combined. 
i No change in price. 3 Increase of less than five-fenths of 1 rer cent. 
2 Baked weight. 4 Decrease of less than five-ienths of 1 per cent. 
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pELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES ON JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 
1919, AND JULY 15, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, AND 1918. 


(The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month is of the average 
price for the year 1913.] 

















1919 July 15. 
Article. | Unit. , . 
June 15.| July 15.) 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
| ] 
Sirloin Mies: teews- Pound.... 170 171 104 106 105 113 129 106 
ll pl ioaipind 181 183 104 109 107 116 137 181 
SO ee Se ee — See 171 169 102 105 104 112 130 168 
Chugil SRB as ospscceccss — 7a 176 173 103 106 103 112 137 182 
179 169 101 105 102 110 138 187 
202 220 103 106 100 111 151 180 
212 215 104 101 100 107 159 194 
205 211 104 103 98 111 147 181 
251 266 161 97 93 110 174 206 
200 197 102 103 97 113 131 178 
155 164 vi 87 81 93 122 142 
165 164 91 89 99 93 120 13 
192 195 99 103 105 110 149 152 
169 169 99 109 gS 100 125 149 
174 175 100 110 126 124 176 174 
227 227 10 98 125 116 220 203 
210 217}- 103 108 108 195 223 
159 168 100 101 1M 105 123 148 
224 282 110 155 &5 134 246 229 
{93 198 100 95 127 160 166 167 
129 139 100 101 100 100 110 120 
143 155 100 100 101 100 103 101 
22 weighted articles com- |............ 184 190 100 102 100 111 146 167 
bined. 





























1 Baked weight. 


Retail Prices of 22' Articles of Food, Combined, for the 
United States, by Months. 


The chart on page 64 shows the curve in the retail price of 22' of 
the most essential foods for the United States for each month from 
January, 1913, to and including July, 1919, and is based on index 
numbers of the 22 articles combined as shown in the table on pages 
90 and 91 of the Monruity Lapor Review for August, 1919. The 
space for the remainder of the year has been left in order that the 
chart may be continued by anyone who may desire to do so. The 
logarithmic chart is used because the percentages of increase or de- 
crease are more clearly seen than on an arithmetic chart.’ 

[t is interesting to note the upward curve in July, 1914, the month 
of the beginning of the world war, and that the curve comes down 
for the year 1915, but since that time it shows a continuous incline, 
but slightly broken. Until July, 1919, December, 1918, represented 
the highest point. There was a slight drop in January and a7 per 





| See note on page 60. 

* For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on Comparison of Arithmetic and Ratio Charts, 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MontHLY Lasor Review for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, The “Ratio’’ Chart, 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 
June, 1917, 24 pages. 
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cent decline in February. Since February the line moves upward 
showing less than one-half of 1 per cent drop in June, but an incline 
of 3 per cent in July, which month now shows the greatest percentage 
increase over the year 1913. 

Effort is made by the Bureau to secure quotations on similar 
grades of commodities in the different cities. There are, however, 
some local customs which must be considered when any comparison 
is made of the prices in the different cities. The method of cutting 
sirloin steak in Boston, Mass.; Manchester, N. H.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Providence, R. I.; and Portland, Me., differs from that in other 
cities. The cut known as “sirloin”’ in these five cities would be in 
other cities known as ‘“‘porterhouse.’’ There is in these cities, owing 
to the methods of dividing the round from the loin, no cut that 
corresponds to that of “sirloin’”’ in other cities. There is also a 
greater amount of trimming demanded by the retail trade in these 
cities than in others. This is particularly true of Providence, R. I. 
These, together with the fact that almost all the cattle sold are 
corn fed, are the main reasons why the retail prices of beef in these 
cities are higher than in others. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD own 


[The prices shown in the tables following are computed from reports sent monthly to the Bureau by ret) 
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| Atlanta, Ga. | Baltimore, Md. 
icle. | Init. uly 15— 715 
Article Unit July bel mre July 15— ins Sal 
15, | 15, | ; sm. 8 15. 
1913 1914 1917 tors NS fe 1913 1914 1917. 1918 2919. '1919 
[ | ! 
} } | 
| ets.| Cts.| Crs. | cvs.| cre.| cus. | cus, | Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| c19,| CY 
oo ee Pee Lb..| 26.0, 27.8! 31.0 39.8) 40.0 40.7) 24.3) 26.4) 33.4 46.6) 44.4 44.3 
UO 2 oes 606% chdewencnes Lb..| 21.5 23.4! 27.7) 36.6) 37.4 33.3) 23.0) 24.4) 32.0 45.9) 43.2 42.8 
EE EI ORIOL Oe Lb..| 19.4, 20.7) 23.3) 30.0} 32.2) 31.8, 20.0; 20.0) 25.6; 36.8 35.3 34.3 
CRUOONEDS. Seavdebchenseksonet | Bb...) 15.9 16.8) 19.2) 26.4) 25.6) 24.4) 16.7] 16.8) 22.9 31.7) 29.5 2s. 
pay ae ror | ey 9.4 4k 15.8 esi 19. ‘ a 12.8 14. ty me 24.9; 22.7; 22 
| 
Pork chops .....c02..ccca-sce+ees| LD..| 24.5 24.0 31.41 38. 6 40.2) 42.9) a 20.0) 33.0 2.0 43.3 48 
RE cn ebaen shades conadceuh tad Lb..| 32.0) 31.1) 42.7) 55.0) 60. 0' 69.8 26.0 23.0) 41.2 49.5) 53.9 53 
RRR ae aes: ee Lb..| 31.0) 29.7| 39.1) 48.2) 54.8, 55.7) 34.5) 33.0) 43.6) 52.8) 58.1) 60 
. «.ANsdccbsbccunnictsendl Lb..| 20.0) 20.4) 39.3) 40.0) 39.3 40.0; 19.0) 20.8 32.0 40.31 40.3. 38 
BG.. 0d adthighvontnqestieusesess ee is: 22.3 se 36. 2) 37.4, 36.4, 21.8) 22.8) 30.1 1 45.8, 46 
| | | 
ee Pa eee a 26.6 97.4..... | —s 25.6; 26.8) 28.7, 28 
PE Dis snedtidsecideucvics Qt. .| 10.0 10.0) 13.5} 20.0] 20.0 20.0 8.8; 8.7) 10.8 13.0) 14.0 14 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened)| (2) |..... ere ee See | 16.3 16.5).....|.....|.. Le | 15.2) li 
MN. <dtbebatviadcocketecvvs Lb..| 37.1) 36.3) 4s. 5 | 67.8) 68.3) 37.0) 36.2) 47.5, 55.0) 68.8: 6s 
| ee ih Bias eel aa = ae 3 pore, ee | 39.1) 39 
EE ee oe) re ey See es 40.5 39. al aad te Por | nae 35 af 35 
CREED. . 002. cccrenerccecccocces Lb..| 25.0; 25.0) 33.3) 34.5) 40.6 42.0) 22.0) 23.3, 34.4) 35.0) 43.9) 43 
Lard. ..'..2.2ccrerccceecccccccees Lb..| 15.7, 15.4) 28,2) 33.6) 41.7 43.3) 15.0, 14.2) 26.3) 32.0) 38.9) 41 
TID nc ssisenbintiondaheesconaes 2 eR gee a ee ae Tie eee | 34.6} 39 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............. Doz.| 22.6, 27.1 "a 43.1) 48.1 48.1 25.9 25.3) 39. , 45.6) 50.7) 52 
| 
BERG... coccnsssccocccssneeseeccs Lb.3 6.0 5.9 10.1) 10.0) 10.°0 10.0 5.41 5.6, 8.7) 9. 7 26 9 
 : <cedaduidnnvacghbeskateus 2 Lb..| 3.6 3.4 7.0) ae we Be oh 2S 2.3 Oe TH 7 
Cérm mal. . cccccccccccccccsocs Lb..| 2.6 2.8 5.1) 5.7] 5.6 5.8 2.5) 2.5) 5.3] 6.3 5.5 
Mee cn decvecsapsd cha54 SE Ne Ee. Se fe mene Nie 5 ee ae Pep eer | 6.9] 6 
Corn flakes ......cccccccccscccses. PA Eiann tise tostin sentaneds 14.1; 13.9]..... ES SRS See 7 13 
} | | i | . 
ET 6 ree et SS Ba ; ae ba) m6 36:8 ..... oe Bea ne | 23.6) 2: 
EE eae ee EPs sheckesinnhae REY heh ok RE RI SEE dais | 16.6) 1 
A eee: Lb..} 8.6, 8.6) 10.8) 13.6) 13.6 14.3) 9.0; 9.0; 10.5 12.1) 13.2) 14 
OS" ee scraes: Oe | 18.8) 18.9] 14.4 14.3..... |..-..| 17.9) 17.9) 12.5) 12 
Pn stinasnereeedesathaphate Lb..| 2.2) 3.9) “a 4.4] 6.0 5.8 i y 2.8| 3.2 4.0 4.3| 4 
CRUE. oc cavicnccncccsicovesscies oe an = @€> F-* & t Sy oe | §.2) 5.5) 11.2) 7 
ERE ee ore ey ee * ae eee Reet ee J RS ER eS Arse 6.0) 
3 ae eee ee, Cee Sees ee of BF Bee ay eee eee 15.6) 15 
OE EP LEO TOES Bee See Seat See FES Bot ene epee ae 18.9 18 
I COME cép se nccdecwinesescn [ loscesleneen Bee ee SOrEe Sac clocsdalen cbelse ces 18.7, 18 
| | 
Tomatoes,canned............... oe Tio Bas | Te ane 13.9' 14.0..... ae ree | 14.7 14./ 
Sugar, granulated ............... Lb..| 5.8 5.5, 9.8 9.3) 11.2 12.4 4.9 4.6 8.3 8.9 10.1) 10 
Ms 602Gb Ub taie abe High wewiataaass ‘Lb..| 60.0, 60.0) 78.0 87.7) 88.5 87.7 56.0 56.0) 62.6 67.5, 73.9 73 
GE caceninesantcodecannnne ied aes a way 29.5 29.3) 41.2 -~ 24 5 24.4) 27.4 ali sie 42 
| | | 
EEN EE RE Lb..|.....|-++-. | 17.3 17.8] 20.4 21.8..... et 15.7| 16.7] 25.3) 27 
inne niki aabeasdhihbiekcil Lb..| Cp OES | 15.0) 15.6] 16.8) 17.5'.....}.. 14.5 15.2) 16.4) 17 
NOD . Weekes s+ sctpovsciaadccl a ee ee eee 30.0; 29. 7|..... a ae Se 30.8) 32 
RS ee ee Doz sheet ‘ape Beers eeen FR! ieee Fee eee 60.7) 57 
' 1 j 

















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as 


in this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin” steak. 
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“porterhouse”’ in most of the cities include 
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JULY 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND JUNE 15, 1919, FOR 19 CITIES, 



























































dealers. Assomedealersoccasionally fail to report. the number of quotations variesfrom month tomonth.]} 
| Birmingham, Ala. | Boston, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. 
. a i ee ae 
r135— — 4 
| July 1 June July wae ' June | July | my | June July 
| — 15, 15, : i "SS eee eee ee ee 
| Q! c lf ( rf o1¢ 
‘yo13 | 1914] 1917) 1918 | 19*9+ | 1919. | 1943 | 1904 | 1917 | 1918 1919. | 1918. | 1913 1914/1917) 1918 | tees 1919, 
Cts cts. | ts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
28.1) 29.4) 34.5) 43.6) 43.9) 44.2135, 8) 138. 21143. 2155.0} 1 60. 4 161.3) 24.0 23.61 32.1| 41.5) 41.4] 41.8 
| 22. 5} 24.4) 31.8 40.1) 41.5) 41.0) 35.8) 37. 2) 44.0) 57.1) 55.8) 57.5, 20.8) 21.4) 20.8 39.1 38.8) 39.2 
20,6 23.1} 26.7] 36.0} 35.3) 35.1) 25.6) 25. i 30. 8) 39.71 40.3, 40.5) 17.0) 17.8) 24.6 32.3 32.7) 32.6 
16.8 18.1) 21.6, 30.5) 30.1! 28.8) 18,7! 18.0) 26.4! 33.5) 30.3' 31.9 15.8 16.2) 22.6 29.3 27.1) 27.2 
| 10.5 a =f ke EB  ¢ Gees ee & ee Ree Dike Saw 11.8 12.8) 17.2 23.1 _ 20.2 
| 
ae 93.8 31.5 36.8) 40.1 43.8 24.2 S haad ad 42.9) 47.1 22.3 me ee 41.4 43.8 49.6 
1 35.0 35.0 46.7 54.9) 61.9 63.5 25, 8| 24.7| 42.0 48.5 53. 9| 52.8 25.0) 22.4) 41.9) 48.6! 49.3) 50.0 
31.3. 33.8, 42.5, 46.0} 56.5 57.3! 33.0) 33.3) 42.6) 49.9 58.3) 59.5) 28.7] 27.71 40.8) 48.1] 55.6, 57.7 
| 93.3 21.% 30.5 40.0) 44.4 41.5) 25,01 26.0! 33.3 40.3 40.9 41.8 17.01 17.7) 26.5) 34.6) 33.9 32.6 
| 17 3 19.0 ok tae 36.7 ied 43.3, 46.2) 45.0, 22.0, 21.8) 28.6 39.1) _ 42.9 
| } | } 
mika > 29.11 33.2 34.3. sated “ae 31.2.....|.....| 25.51 27.7| 28.7; 29.0 
10.3 10.0 12.8 16.0, 20.0 20.0 8. 9 8.9) 12.0, 14.5, 15.0, 15.0 8.0 8.01 11.0) 13.0 15.0, 15.0 
oe. ee ee ee ee 2 ed | 14.7) 15.2 
| 30,0 36.7) 49.5 54.7) 69.5 ns 5| 35.5| 34.8 47.0, 52.2 63.0! 62.6 33.0) 32.0) 43.9 51.0) 59.9 60.0 
ROR oe See Bee BE DG cccckeoes-[.e.|..00.] 4.3 “4..... ea hae: Bases 40.7) 41.0 
|_| ae ie Baz 39.0 nd ea | des | oe ate | “d Rm bile | oa re 33.9 
| 23.0 23.1 34.5 33.51 42.7 44.0) 22.3) 22.3] 32.3) 33.0 41.6) 42.4 20.5 20.5] 32.7) 31.9) 40.6) 40.5 
| 16.8 16.3, 28.0) 31.6, 40.6 43.0) 16, 0} 15. 6) 27. 8| 32.8 41.0, 42.8 14.5) 13.6] 25.8) 30. 9| 39.3. 40.9 
. <2 eal Sep 8 gm ey he ec  .¢ 3 eee pccubesecdl aL aan 
| 28. 3) + “ae 44.45 47.2 48.1) 37.3) 36.3) 50.4) 63 9 67. * 76. ‘ 28.3) 25 : = 50.1) 54.1 59.1 
i ' ' 
ry 5.9 10.8 10.2 9.6 9.6 aa 5.6 es 9.1 9.5, 9.5 5.6 5.0! 9.7) ne 9.7 98 
| 3.8 3.7) 7.2 7.2 7.8 7.8 3.8 3.7) 7.9) 6.9 7.9 7.9 3.1) 3.0) 7.1) 6.2) Zi 71 
2.3 2.5 5.1) 5.5 5.6 5.9 3.5) 3. 5I 6. 8! 7.5 7.0 7.0 2.6) 2.6 5.9 6.6 6.0 6.1 
, ae ee ey 11.0 11.1)..... eae —? ay | 7a «672.4..... ee, Dae ee | 70 7.3 
| CE Ho: Oe Oe 14.7) 14.8 Oe Ee OS Gh aS Re eee | wa 13. 0 
| | 
| ee: | — . 25. 4) 25.1. leeeet eae - 1.9 1 ee 24.1) 24.1 
Bee oe G1 eg eg Ti a Coe cee ee a at < & © -@hegt Rtg Beet | 19.9 20.0 
| 8.2) 8.2 10.5] 13.1 14.0) 15.2) 9.4) 9.2) 11.1) 12.7, 13.8 14.3) 9.3) 9.3) 10.7) 12.4) 13.2 13.7 
J.....]...-.{ 218.9 17.9 13.9} 14.3)....:]..... 19,2} 17.7) 11.6) 11.5).....|.....] 19.4) 16.9] 11.0 11.4 
gt ° an 4. ie 5.5}, 2.2) 2.7] 4. =A 4 4.5) 2.0 2. 9) 3. 8) 4.4) 3.2 45 
| : oe | aa 5.8 5.5, 10.8 9.5)... | ee 5.71 6.7, 14.2 12.21..... | abd | 6.2 6.0, 12.0 10.4 
RAF + aaah eys § 5.8} SS pea lb we, Aa 6.9 7.2..... ae ip eae 6.4 8.4 
toa a?” et 19.1) 19.2)..... ee 18.5) 18.1/..... gary Grek ile 13.9 14.0 
BRS oases iy th at 19.9) 29.6)... eS Alaa det 21.3) 21.8).....|..... Se ot ee 18.2 18.2 
er Oe ET Be 21.2 aa es Rg Be ie 7) F Weae epee Beer |-seens 17.4, 17.6 
| ai | ie fe ee i i 14.7]..... | a a Be | 7 19.11 es ee A ec 16.5| 17.5 
| 5.5) 5.2 9.6) 9.1) 11.0) 11.7 5.4) 5.3] 8.8 9.2 10.4) 10.4) 5.3) 5.1) 8.8 9.0) 10.3) 10.4 
| 61.3) 61.3 75. 7| 76.5) 86.0) 88.0) 58.6, 58.6) 63.6) 64.2 66.1) 66.3 45.0 45.0 50.4 59.0) 66.5 64.8 
| 28.8 33.5) 32.1} 43.8 46.5) 33.0) 33.0) 34.5, 34.2 ~" oe aa 29.3 me 30 " 40.3, 43.1 
Lata ne 15.3 a ae oe 16.7' 17.0 25.8 on] 14.8 17.6 26.8 28.2 
IP ce | 15.71 15.6] 17.5] 17.9].....].....] 14.8] 15.2 16.2) 163).....|.....|13.@ 14.0 14.8 15.§ 
. ee peeks | 40.0} 40.5!..... earls cea append | 46.3' 46.7|..... Rh BAAD lw... 4231 42.7 
ae Se Cea eee 58. 4) 57. 2 wereedc’ ee eRe i a re ee 57.0 56.6 
' } 





2 15-16-ounce can. 3 Baked w eight, ¢8-ounce package. 5 28-ounce package. 6 No, 2 can. 
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Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio. 
| — ‘ schetntihitctce 
Article. Unit. | July 15— — July’ July 15— a 
Ink 
| Tae —— 15, 15, } ] | 15, Le 
1913 | 1914 | 1917] 1918 [1929 1919. 4913 | 1914] 1917 | 1918 |E929 1910. 
| 
| ces. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. preg pa Cts. Ct 
OY CE ae Te Lb..| 24. 2} 26. 0} 30. 2) 37.7] 38.5] 39.3 26.0) 27.6) 30. g 39. 5} 42.4 42. | 
NE on oe oe een >.) 21. 3} 23.3} 26.6! 35. O| 34.6] 35.5 23. 0) 23.9) 29.2) 37.2) 38.8 3s.0 
i le RE IS A ll AB Ae | Lb..| 20. 2} 21. 2) 24.6} 31.8} 30.8] 31.9] 20.0) 19.7] 24.1) 31.1] 31.6, 30. 
ER ocuéncardawdeseucted | Lb..| 15.9} 17.4] 21.7] 28.5} 26.3] 26.9) 17.5) 16.8) 22.4) 28.3) 27.5 27 
SINIIS thitees meandaomeiine’ | Lb... 11.3) 12.2) 16, 5} 21.3) 19. 5| 19.6) 11.7) 12.2] 15.7) 21.1) 19.6, 19 
| 
no 26 AE SE eb as BY L»..| 20. 4! 20.4] 29. 2) 35.5) 37.5) 41.7) 23.2) 24.1) 34.1) 37.9] 43.7) 48 
RAN IT J ar, | Lb..| 32.7) 31.6) 43.9} 54.7] 59.7] 61.5) 30.1) 28.9) 43.6) 49.0) 57.6) 57 
Pl SR eS TE | Lb .| 32.3) 33.0) 41.4] 49. 1) 57.3) 58.8) 38.0) 35.0) 43.1 48.8) 58.8 62 
BLA th AAAS Fle Lb..| 20. 2} 21.5} 28.7] 35.7] 35.5} 36.2) 20.7) 20.9) 28.0 36.1) 38.8 3s 
A els REIS | Lb..| 20.2) 19.9) 25.3] 35.3) 37.7] 38.4) 22.0) 23.1) 28.6, 39.0) 42.8 44 
| 
Salmon, canned...............-- | Se, ts chosieeuss 26. 9} 30.3] 33.2] 33.9).....|....- 25.4 28.9 30.6 31.0 
a: he EID ORT | Qt..) 8.0, 8.0) 10.0) 12.0) 14.0 14.0) 8.0) 8.0 10.0 ~* 13.7) 15 
i “4 aporated (unsweetened ).| (') |..... SE e,? cS ft * a ee ee ee 15. 5) 16 
| i A RAE I A Lb..| 32.3) 31. 2} 43. 2} 48. 0| 57.5} 57.1) 35. 2| 35.6) 46.4 52.5) 62.5) 62 
Discmnmmsecine duseab bsuaee Kiale< | a a ae | aa een eee 8 > eS ee eee ee 43. i 43 
Deus masperine. ...........20---% | aikien AS Se ee 3 a See Sa eee | 35. 3) 35.8 
ANE A IRR | Lb-.| 25.0) 25. 0) 33. 9] 34. 5) 42. 5] 44.1) 23.0) 24.5] 32.0 32.4) 43.7) 44.7 
Lard 4 RTS eS TEE | Lb | 15.1) 15. 0) 25.8) 31.8 38.¢ 0.3 16. 5| 16. 1) 28.0, 31.6) 41.8 44. ] 
| i See he AR EL Sa TS ely ( SSS Sg shoe See: | 34.8) 40.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh..........---- | Doz.| 25.3) 26.1) 40.6] 45.7) 51.1] 53.2) 29.8 = 45.7) 49. 5| 53.4) 61.3 
ES I a ae a | upel 6.11 6.1] 11.4) 10.2) 10.0 10.0) 5.5) 5.6] 10.1) 10.0 27 9 
SEGRE ARE Sree ee Lb..| a9 22. 26. Gk. Ls. Ea. as -3 a. 2, ee 7 
EE rc ciacaposeascpnoer’ Lb..| 2.8) 2.8 5.8! 6.8 5.7] 5.9] 27) 29 5.4 6G 5.9 & 
Rieiled ents... ..........cecneeee fe es des Does fs hh Doe Re eet AS 0 
SRI REE Be NRE df hh eat tgs ie Re 12.6 sek ‘ae egedibdbededondl Gar 24. 4 
Cream of Wheat ...............- Ye | céieo’ Aa a ey | | oe re ee Fig | 24.4) 24. 
ae ree ee ee ee ft Bf ee eee eee ee 18.6) 19. | 
EE oes Sissi ecucdcacess | Lb. | 8.7) 8.7) 10.5] 12.5) 13.6) 14.2) 8.5) 9.0) 10.4 12.8) 13.4) 14.2 
ES Ne Rs Paha 19.9] 17.3) 11.1] 11.2).....]..... 20.8, 15.3) 12.0, 12 
nl RE RIE aD a “ae 2.7, 5.0, 3.7| 3.1) 5.0 “ 2.91 3.7 ~ 3.8 5.2 
iss cnkednasngadeodsisnngay LD. .Jocecloceee 4.2} 4.6) 10.4! 8.6).....]..... 5.2 5.2, 11.5 16 
Cabbage......... am ee See ee | Bibcclosucs leceeslecenciocese 5.8) 6.3 .-...]-00--]--2--/-0--- 7.1) 7 
SS RI SS (fel, BE SE OSS PO ee 4 g + RR ER See eee 16.2 16.7 
MES Seas ee Me NES TES ot J ee 2a RA Se 19.8 19 
| eS BEE rae pe ee | OS TRG TSH 17. 7 _ ae Rea Tams oo 19.6 19. 
| 
Tomatoes, canned.............-- a Sy SEE, SEER REE Sy 4 a Se ee ee | 15.9) 17 
Sugar, granulated ............... Lb..| 5.1) 5.0) 8. 6) 8.8 9.9 10.9 5.3) 5.2) 9.0 9.2 10.8 1 
Dae eeditass<nengieseetanes Lb..| 53.3) 55.0) 57.1) 58.1) 62.0) 63.9) 50.0) 50.0) 50.3 63.2) 67.4 72 
RPE Lb. 7 30. 0) a ab 38.7 2.3 26. 5| 26.5) 28.0, 29.6) 43.2 47. 
eee ee . oe Pe 15.8) 17.1) 26.1) 27.6).....'..... 16.2) 16.7| 25.8 27 
ane SEE OR, Se = ei Bare | eiidtias | 14.7 14.8 Lg =e Me ats FORE 13.0) 15.0 * : 17. 
DNs « oénheeccenceoneevessbe< | ibelee és sheccecleoes cal eceec -o) aGlcecscolecocclocecelscose -o 47 
a peer Doz.|..... | Reaad peRRas ae Rey 50. ° | Ss Se SY AR 52.4) 54.7 
| i 
1 15-16-ounce can. 2 Baked weight. 3 8ounce package. 
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Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. 
July 15— July 15— July 15 


| 
June | July June July | June} July 


































































































. 15, | 15, —| 15, | 15, , 15, | 15, 
g é : 11919. | 1919, 
1913 }1914/ 1917] 1918 | 1919. | 1919. 1913] 114 1917 | 1918 1919. | 1919. | 913 yor] 191 1918 
aa may oy el 
; . ; f ts.) Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts, | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
25.3 246 2.5 rie 10:8 oe. | 250 25.3) 30.2) 39.2) 42.8) 43.0) 24.0) 23.0] 26.8) 32.9) 35.2] 33.3 
| 23.2} 23.1) 30.3] 39.5] 38.7} 38.2) 20.2] 22:0) 27.7) 36.7| 38.3 88. 2| 21.0) 20.9 23.7) 31.2) 31.8) 29.9 
| 17.8] 17.9} 24.9] 31.6| 32.4] 32. 7| 19.8] 20.1) 26.0) 31.2) 33.4) 32.5) 19.61 19.6 21.8) 28.9] 30.6 28.1 
| 16.2| 16.7| 22.0] 29.0; 27.91 27.4] 15.0] 16.5] 20.81 27.5) 27.0. 26. 5] 15.8) 16.0) 18.1) 23.7) 23.8) 21.7 
| 9.6] 10.0) 15.1 20.2 ": 18. l 11.5 “6 15.8 21.7 20. 4 oo 12.3 2.8 14.3 19.7 19.3) 17.2 
| 3] 31.1) 37.5 42.0 47.3) 25.4 25.1 34.5 41.5) 45.0 46.6 
| 3 ol 20.0) 44.6) 36.9 0.7] 61.01 24.5] 24.5) 42.3] 50.2) ShG Sril SLO! ansl aso 59.3) 66.3) 65.5 
| 33.3) 32.5] 44.8] 51.5) 60.4) 61.7] 28.0) 30.01 40.0] 49.3 59.3] 60.2] 36.7] 34.4 46.7| 56.8) 63.7} 63.6 
| 17.8] 184] 31.0] 35.6 35.1| 34.51 17.6] 20.0] 31.0] 30.1, 387] 39.61 188 18.7] 28.1) 31.9] 32.6) 32.0 
¥ | 21.4) 21.1) 27.3) 35.6 “7 “a 21.6) 21.6) 28.4 on 41.3 = 26.4 “a 26. 4 ~ 46. \ 44.7 
| | | | 27.7| 37.2 37.5] 36.2 
6 ia 6 cha ae 25.0) 28.0) 32.2) 32.7/.....}..... 25.1) 30.4) 31.1) 32.3).....1..... 27.7| 37. | 
| 8.4) 8.4) 9.8 11.5) 13.9 13.¢ 7 9 8.5} 11.0 13.0 me us 0} 10.0) 10.0) 10.0) 14.0 “¢ 8 
“36. 4) 29. 7|"43.3) 49-2} 56.1) 58. 4|°33.7| 32. 6) 43.8] 50.4) 61.2 61.0) 37.0) 34.1) 45.1) 56.6 64. 5 65.0 
5 Fi sep SNE lesecdescse | mi a SE TR Pe Peaee | 41.4 = hebate a | ceand wn -" . 
| 35.2) 36.4 
eo a ee ae oe 34.01 34.4).....)....1.....]......| 95.2) 8 
> 8671) 9871)" 34. i) 34 5 30. 8} 32. 6| 2.3) 19.5) 20. 0) 44.8) 44.5 
. 26. 1) 26. 1] 34. 6) 34.6) 43.5 44.0) 20.7) 21-0) 30.8) 32.6) 41.7] 42.3) 19.5) 20.0, 32.8) 34.2) : 
| 16.3) 15.8} 28.9] 31.6 40.6 41.9 16.3 15.8] 28.1] 32.6) 40.5 43.0) 18.3, 16.9 27.6] 33.4) 38.8) 39.9 
.4 im 8=€©=)=©6hleenae PS Ie eer | 35.6) Pernsbnsthcsealeseethceond 4. - G)....-). weesieree sles 675 2) 0. ? 
3 bes 29. 3| 41.7 we wai: 51.6 #6 27.3) 42.4] 50.5} 53.0] 59.0 $3.0 $4.3) 40.5, - 55.5 58.7 
| .5| 10.4 10.44 60°60 8.8 9<.1) 9.4) 9.4 
| 26 6 rt eS "6. 4l ry 52 a1 73 72 7.4] 7.41 3.6 3.7 7.0, 67) 7.5, 7.4 
2.4, 2.5) 5.0) 5.9) 5.8 6.0 28) 31) 6.3} 7.3 6.4 6.5 3.2 3.5 63) 7.3 7.4 7.3 
' Sitndiinlscotdssccd 460 os gs ag Bee shes 14.0 ae Al i a =F 13.5 
5 ‘cc : - a ee ee augad 24.5) 24.6 
7) eS ee Bee 2 eed ee ee poem 24.8 2. 8) .eee)ereee|eoes-|-s-+e] 245) 24.6 
"8.6 Paldiiwisad ins an ha ae iil ini 13.5] 14.5) 7.7) 8&0) 10.3) i3.i| 14.4) 14.6 
) wc] cil 187] 126) 129. cl] 1906) 1s 11.5] 11.5)...-. teres 17.3) 16.5} 10.5) 10.4 
2 “21 27 47 " “A 5.1 uo 2.9) 4.41 4.3) 3.5 6.1) o i.8 “ 2.3) 3.9 4.2 
we ae 6.3] 4.9) 10.7 9.6) --.- eee. 5.1] 5.3 1-7] 10.3 .-.-.).004 Bl 3.9 8.4 7.8 
i, —_——lcl | Se ee RR ail ae RE Om Re " ¢ > Tee hegee senegs paebe. 18.7] 18.5 
Sie dlendodeese 18.1) ISU .....|ee--feeeeefeneee] 16.3 16.4 | | 187] 18.5 
| —)0)0laee TEED. nscdiceons 18.2) 18.1)..... ALS a Alba HEE QE ccc dessvdoscedesss -.| 18.5 18. 
1 2 8 8€836sre | Oe ee eee 19.3 Se bak ibkskdecardensps 18. 6 ey nities rote | aba | 18.9} 18.8 
| 5.3 
| Ce) ae ie a oe see p 16.1) 15.: 
“"§. 6 "6.01 9.21 9.6 | 8} 9.3) 10.5) 10.9) 5.5 5.2) 83) 88 10.3) 10.3 
52:8] 52:8] S70] 60.8] 70.2 Z0.21 45.3] 4031 Bo-O| 8.9) O2a] On7 54.5 54.5) 54.2) 63.9 67.2) 67.4 
- 29.4} 30.9} 30.6) 42.4) 45.4] 29.3] 30.0) 29.4] 30.2, 41.3] 45.1 36.3 $6.3 30.7 ms 43.0} 45.5 
| 25 6 96.5) 97.2).....)..... 16.6] 16.8 26.0; 26.8 
sh eg ee 7.0 ae aD ino ice 166 17.1|...........| 13.7] 14.2} 16.0 16.0 
er ee wats ee a6 ae...)...1...4...1 2s o.....).... iswedeasses SG ae 
| Pe Hee Dance dhecee. 50.6} 52.6).....|.00+-|-co0e]- Ge Bi cosdesccdccese Soma | 38.5] 38.8 
i a £;  festees _——— eececlocces . v. - coces aa eeeee eeeee | | | 























4 28-ounce package. 6 No, 2can. 
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7 











Milwaukee, Wis. New Orleans, La. | 


| 








July 15 
July uly lo— 
15, 








1914 3) - |1919. | 1913] 1914 | 1917 


. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. cts. Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak ..| 23.0) 24.3 . 9} 38.0) 39.8) 41.0) 22.5 
Round steak ne . 2} 22. 5} 28.1!) 36.5) 37.8) 38.4) 19.5 
Rib roast sb... 8] 18. 7] 24.1) 30.5) 31.6] 32.1] 29. 
Chuck roast , . 6) 16. 8) 22. . 1} 27.9) 28.6) 14. 
Plate beef * . 6} 12.4] 15. -5| 20.3) 20. " ll. 
21. 5} 30. -4 39.5) 44.1) 23. 

; »| 5 é 58. 5; 31. 
55. 8) 30. 
39. 1) 21. 
38. ‘| 19. 


1918 





| 


Cts. | Cts. | Cte. | Cis. 
28.2) 33.9) 35.9) 3 
24.3) 31.3) 33.1) 
23. 4; 30.3) 32.0 3: 
18. 2} 23.1) 25.3) 
3d. 3} 19.3, 20.0 


38.7) 45.2 
54.2 


Q 


S82 PEsss; 


mM DD -10 = 


Se ew’ 


2; 60.6 
45.0) 55.3. 55.3 
36.8) 40.7) ; 

5) 42.2 

| 


35. 6) 2 
16.5 
} 15.1 
| 64.1 
7 


CWS Ut 
noe 
= 


* . 


e 


Salmon, canned 

Milk, fresh 

Milk, evaporated (unsweetened). 
Butter 





Nut margarine 
Cheese 
Lard 





ISMDAD SWOO 








a 
PNAINS 


Ns ag ii dike ie Sait acaba 
Rolled oats 








O22AID 


eo vee? 
Corsa oe 


Cabbage , 5} 6.6 f 
‘Beans, baked | 17.6) 
Corn, canned q 9 17. 5} 
EM MII 6 oc cccccccccenes 9 18. 








-| 17. 14. 8) 
10. 6) 5.2) 5. . 0) 10.3) 
65.9 67.4) 62.1) 62. ° 5) 68.6) 6 
40.5, 44.0) 37.8) 


| 23.9) 24.5) ....0).00--) 16. | 27. 

16.9) 18.0 15.7} 15.4) 17. 
38. 1) 38.3).....)..-..)-..- 16.7) 
55.1) rn enett ae Gee 58. 8) 


! The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse” in most of the cities included in 
this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin”’ steak. 
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New York, N. Y. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 













































































Pittsburgh, Pa. 
July 15— July 15— | July 15— 
™~ June | July y June | July Jeu June | July 
— 15, | 15 ~,— 15 5 5, | 15 
‘ ’ ‘ , | : , ? ; =z - ’ 
yor3| rons | 1917 aonnt > | ee 1013 1914 | 1917] 1918 | 1919. | 1913 ors |1017| 1918 | 1919. | 1919. 
| | | | | 
Ne CS j ‘ere ueeuees Yaameee ences = — | a a ae ‘eerene 
Cts. | Cts. | cue, | Cts.| Cts. Cts. | on | on.| Cts. | Cis. Cts. | Cis. | cu.| cre.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
27.0, 27.3) 33.7) 43.9) 42.2) 44. 4132.01 32.6138. 9)153.1, 150.1) 152.0) 27.5) 28.3) 35.0) 47.1] 48.3 48.9 
25.1, 26.9) 33.7) 46.3) 44.4) 46.2) 27.5) 28.5, 36.5) 48.3) 46.8) 48.1) 24.8) 25.5) 33.6) 44.0) 44.4 45.1 
22.6, 22.4) 27.9) 37.5) 37.8) 38.6) 22.7) 23.4 29. 5 39.1) 39.3) 40.4) 21.8) 22.3) 27.6, 36.6] 36.8, 36.9 
| 16.4 17-0) 21.9) 31.1) 28.9) 29.3) 18.2) 18.5) 25.3) 35.0 31.0} 31.0) 16.8) 17.7) 24.6, 32.7) 31.4) 30.7 
14.9 mt 19.9) 28.8, 25.9, 27.1) 12.7 -~ 17.0) 23.9 _— 19.0) 12. / = 17.0} 23. ‘ 21.6, 20.6 
| | | | 1 | 
22.6 23.2) 82.6 40.6) 44.5, 47.5) 22.2) 23.0) 34.3) 41.9 46.6, 50.6) 23.0) 23.3 33.8 39.8) 42.9 49.0 
25.4 25.6) 42.2) 49.8) 53.0) 54.4) 27.9) 26.5) 42.3) 52.7) 55.8) 57.9) 29.5! 30.0) 43.5) 53.7] 59.6 60.5 
| 30.0 30.0) 43.7) 51.1) 59.0) 61.6) 32.7] 31.7) 45.9) 53.3 59.5) 60.8) 31.5) 31.5) 42.9] 51.9] 62.9) 63.5 
| 18.1 17.7] 25.8 33.2} 32.8 32.1/ 21.0) 21.5) 32.0, 39.1 42.8) 42.3) 20.8 22.7! 34.81 39.1] 41.0 41.8 
— 21.8) 28.7 41.0) 43.1 oo _s 23.8) 31.3) 43.4, 46.0) 45. 4 26.5, 26.8) 35 6 3.8) 46.4 46.6 
| | 
sella leo---| 90.3 33.4] 37.4) 37.7/.....].....| 24.9) 26.5, 28.9) 29.1)..........] 28.4] 31.3] 31.7] 31.6 
9.0) 9.0) 11.4) 12.7] 15.0 16.0, 8.0) 8.0) 11.0, 12.0, 13.0, 13.0, 8.6 9.0] 10.3) 12.8) 13.3) 14.3 
ae St ae Ser 8! ee Meee eee ee ee ee eee Ue 
34. 4) 83. 5) 45.3) 51.4) 61.4 61.3, 39.2) 39.5 51.2) 57.6 68.4) 67.4) 35.7 35.8) 46 5) 53.01 64.1 63.2 
ocubieediieeses Ce Bcc nsketecs|o+00.)----- TAG OG. <..).....].....]--.-00) a Se 
edi ™ a me 33.8 5) ee ae 36.7 oe et We Oe .| 35.7, 35.0 
19.4) 19.6) 32.8) 33.2] 43.0; 42.8 25.0] 25.5) 35.6, 36.1 45.2) 44.8) 24.5 25.0) 33.1) 34.3] 42.4 42.7 
16. 2) 15.6 27.4) 82.2) 41.3, 42.5) 15.3) 14.9) 27.5) 32.3, 39.2, 40.4) 15.5 15.5) 28.2) 32.2) 40.5 41.7 
aes So ER ae €@ | “Et OA seas 2 me ORR AA eee fe 
39 * I 47 : 7.3) 62.0 66.4) — 31.5, hi 52.0 55.3 me 27.1 ide 42 ; =e 54.0 56.8 
| | i 
6.4) 6.1) 9.9) 10.0) 10.0 10.0 4.8 4.8 89 9.5 9.4) 9.4 5.4 5.3 10.2) 9.8) 10.0 10.8 
3.3, 3.2 7.6] 7.2) 7.8 7.8 3.2) 3.1) 7.7) 7.2) 7.5, 7.2 3.3 3.2) 7.3] 6.7] 7.7) 7.6 
3.4) 3.5) 7.0)- 7.9) 6.9 7.1) 2.7) 2.8 5.4 6.8 5.5, 5.6 2.7, 3.0) 6.5) 6.8) 6.3 6.9 
eS Se ee Se Be Bek Pe en hee ee ee ae a ee Ree Pore ae! oe 
er “ert aoe = et ®t tae rea eee Geet et 12.4). .... -eeee|-e eee) eee eee] 13.9 13.6 
| | | 
sod 7 Ct 2 ee eee on le 
ie <3 ee | 329.6 19.7)... .J-0...|0--..[0c---| 20.5 BO.UL....|.....].....|-0....) 17.4 17.0 
8.0, 8.3) 10.5) 12.6) 13.7, 14.7 9.8) 10.0 11.0 13.8 14.5) 15.1] 9.2) 9.2, 10.4) 13.3) 14.3 14.9 
are NERS 138.8] 17.5] 12.5) 12.2.....].....| 18.21 17.1! 11.7) 12.1)...../.....] 19.5 17.4} 12.1 11.9 
2.5, 2.6, 4.4 4.2) 5.4 5.1 2.1 2.9 2.7) 4.8 5.0 5.0) 1.8 2.9 4.1) 4.5) 4.2 5.0 
| | | 
ilies leooee) 4.7; &7| 13.0 10.8.....).....] 5.2 5.6, 13.3 » Soe 1.9 5.8 12.4 10.9 
a Bet Get Uh a ee eee ay | at ee eee eee ee a 
Les a a i Bt Eten reas agen Gee ek ae ee eee ee ee 
aT. Se Sa “¥ @ ft tee oe oo eee! et See ee een eens 6 
ee a See jeseee) USL) 185 eee.) seen eee ee 18. 4) 1B. 2 -neee)-seee)ereen|eeree] 18.2, 19.0 
| } | j 
edule SSS e's ee Se eee!) s.r Se 
4.9 4.6) 8.4) 8.8 10.0 10.0 5.0, 4.7) 8.0 8&9 10.0 10.0 5.5 5.5 9.5 9.4 10.7) 10.9 
43.3 43.3) 52.0) 54.0, 56.6) 57.0 54.0) 54.0) 58.3 56.9 61.4) 60.4) 58.0) 60.0 66.6 75.0 80.0 84.0 
27.8 26.3) 26.2 a 39.5, 42.6 25.0 ~_ 27.8 26.8 38.4 42.0) 30.0, 29.3 28.6 29.6 43.4 46.2 
— ioe 16.1] 17.7) 29.4) 30.8.....].....] 15.2, 17.0 29.4, 90.5.... 15.5, 18.0 26.5, 27.5 
la dkilibieclah 14.2) 14.9, 16.2 16.7)...../.....] 13.6 14.4) 15.6) 16.1'.....).....) 14.4) 14.3) 16.9, 17.5 
eo os came Rae Ee eae ooo ee eet RY & * ytom Aeae ted nee | 42.9, 42.8 
eon Sean [rocenjooee- 56.3) BB. 6 -nn-cfonarefncnce}oocee|  * OY ae eee | le 
i i 
215-l6-ouncecan. *% Baked weight. ‘4 8ounce package 6 28-ounce package. No. 2can. 
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— | 
| St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 
| aoe tee _s 
Article. | Uni ly 15— ly 15— 
Article Unit July June} July omy 18- June Jul 
| 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1913 1914] 1917| 1918 |#929- 1919. 193 | 1914] 1917| 1918 1919. 1919. 
| ag 5 GF Oa Fp nee a} 
| Cis.| Cis. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| C 
ES Ep le EMD - A | Lb..] 24.8) 28. 3} 32. 1) 38.4) 39.7] 40.1) 20. 7/ 20.7] 22.8] 32.1] 31.0) 29. 
la i Ea | Lb..| 22.9) 25.3] 31.0} 37.9] 39.4] 39.8) 19.0] 19.7] 22. 1] 31.6) 29.6) 28. 5 
ES 0, won acucneednaondnt Lb..| 18.3) 20. 5} 25.6} 31.6} 32. 1] 32.2) 21.0] 21. 7] 22. 3} 30.0} 29.5) 28.8 
ee Lb..] 14.6) 16. 1] 21.7] 26.4} 26.0] 25.2! 14.6] 15.6] 15.3] 23.2] 22.3) 20.7 
I ao. a kudacorubovcoand Lb..| 11.0} 13.5} 16.2] 21.2) 20.8] 20.5] 13.0] 14.7] 14.9] 21.3 or 18. 
Pork chops GE ITIE P - C Lb..| 19.8} 21.3] 30.8} 36.6] 38.3) 43.7) 23.2) 24.7) 31.6) 40.3) 45.5) 46.1 
en lt ES Ft. Et BF Lb..| 27.8] 26.0] 41.9] 49.4) 55.5! 56.2! 33.3) 33.9) 43.6) 55.7} 63.0) 64. 4 
RE ac ge Sed Sede 7 Lb..| 27.3} 27.5] 41.1] 49. 4] 60.0] 59. 5| 30.0) 33. 0) 41.8| 51.2) 59.6) 60.. 
RARER RE CSB, Lb..| 19.0} 20.3} 30. 1) 37.6) 38. 8) 37.6) 16.7} 18.3) 25.1) 33.8) 34.0) 33.7 
Sedona tntebcccandattcehace ste’ Lb..| 18.0} 19.0} 24.9} 34.0) 38.1) 38. 1) 23.8] 24. 8] 26.0) 38.3) 49. 9 47. | 
Salmon, canned................. BS Se 26. 8} 30.0) 31.2) 31.9)...../..... 24.0) 26.7) 29.0) 28.9 
AER INEPR E LE, F Qt..} 8.0} 8.0} 11.0} 12.3) 13.3) 14.0) 10.0) 10,0} 10.0) 12.1) 14.0 14.0 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened).| (1) [.....]...../...../.-.-. 14.9) 15.6)..... CLAS See wee 13.7) 14.4 
Ni a ai ll aE pie 3 Lb..| 33.3} 34.0] 45.7) 52.2) 61.3 61. 8 36. 4| 32.9] 45.5| 56.6] 64.7) 64.7 
Oleomargarine.................- Oe Bee AGE RE Pe 37. 9) 38. ‘ ee ne es ee 39. " 37. | 
Nut margarine...............--. Oe ee Se 34, 3) 34.5)..... eS See Pepe 34.8) 34.8 
el fie AA IF ARR I, E 5 Lb..| 19. 5] 20.8) 32.9] 33.3] 41.0) 41.7) 19.0) 18.0] 29.7) 32.3) 40.9 41.2 
a Laie RN, FIRES IOA Sey Lb..| 14.1! 12.6] 24.3] 29.6] 38.71 39.5 18. 8 17.0 28 5| 33. 4| 36.6) 39. 
aN 8 a ad oR) eg FR =e _k 5 © St of, 3 eee Cee 35. 8) 40.0 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............. Doz.| 21.4) 24.0) 37.7) 42.5) 45.1) 49. , 31. 4) 33.8 =r 51.4) 54.8) 56.6 
} 
NE a Fae ae 2 Lb.?] 5.5 5.6) 10.4) 10.0) 10.0) 10.0, 5.9} 5.9} 9.3) 10.0) 10.0) 10.0 
CR RR  R. Cae # Lb..} 3.0} 2.9) 6.6) 6.3) 7.1) 7.0 3.4) 3.5) 6.8 6.9) 7.5) 7. 
OEE... . dude cacadioade Lb..| 2.2) 2.6) 5.4) 5.7] 5.3) 5.7) 3.44 3.5] 65 7.3) 68) 7.1 
I 6 2s see wa chicwstien eel ee Bee ee Ee ee +e) ae es ee ees 8.0} 8./ 
ee MDS 5 + ack deuddcdceeesusd . Ae oP See Sc<tasiws a 14,0) 13. 8).....)..... os See 14, 3} 14.2 
Cream of Wheat................ ie eee | edd | ewaies | rer 24. i 24 ; eT ee | paswe | — 24.9) 24.9 
|S See ee ee ee Pa Noes = 16. 4) 17. 5)..... So ae eee  * i 
et RI Tae 9 Lb..| 84) 87) 9.9) 12.9'13.6140) 8&5) 8 5 10.0} 13.5) 13.7) 14.4 
TT... scectcguccansesdd | Bey Be x) 19.7} 17.0) 11.7) 11.7)..... ae | 18.4) 15.2) 10.0) 9.9 
NS «ccbts coccdstebethaane Lb.. Ms 2.6 3.9 3.44 3.4 4.2 ‘i 2.0 2.9 ax 4.0) 4.0 
ES ae a Sener 7%. ae Ae 46) 4.4 9.61 Si. dss. 2.0; 2.5) 5.9) 5.9) 
ins <ovWerebdessdouset edd ° = eee (RRS? Set Eee <3 . 25a) Soe! see Renatatg —S ae 
NIL « 5s cndctddepeusued a. ss Age pen Vane 15,7) 15.5)..... Wey Rete eee 19. 4) 19.2 
ree eee i ee ES EE Lecebs a Be ee oe ae 19. 5} 19.7 
pS rer rree © heeasi (CaS Eas Bee wey 16. 5)..... ae eee | ei 18. 3| 17.8 
Tomatoes, canned............... » i ee | vbecdvenstbeseee 14.6, 14.8)..... | ee eee ee 14, 2} 14. 5) 
Sugar, granulated ..............- Lb..| 5.2} 5.0} 8.7 9.0) 10.4) 11.0) 5.4) 5.2) 8&3, 8.9) 10.3) 10.2 
Se il ER KGS F Lb..| 55.0) 55. 8} 58.1) 68.3) 73.6) 72.7) 50.0) 50.0] 52.1 53.3) 58.5) 58.3 
Cotten rceecccetehenbwatasvesnuan Lb..| 24.3) 24.7) 28.3) 27.0) 40.8) 44.6} 32.0) 32.0 ~ 30. 4) 40.8) 44. 6) 
| 
| Se eee RS ee 16.9) 16.6 26.3 | Pe Redae a 14.8) 14.8} 23.9) 24. 2) 
IE, oc loses cal thccwmubcka Se esc 16.8) 16. 5| 16.7) 16.9)..... lore 14.0} 12.9] 15.7] 16.4 
ES a voniesin'sevd sadscwwnnerd Doz.| bs ie Pes ini loiwestesege | 33.3) 34.2)..... lide ewes aes 40.7) 42. || 
PR Sivevevievarediscewniusd Doz.|..... oo = — | 47. 4 46. 4)..... 2% Gabe eee 53. 2) 53.5) 
1 15-16-ounce can *Baked weight 3 S-ounce package 
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JULY 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND JUNE 15, 1919, FOR 19 CITIES—Concluded. 







































































Seattle, Wash. | Washington, D.C. 
July 15— July 15- 
a ee | June 15,| July 15, June 15,| July 15, 
1919. 1919. | 1919. 1919. 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 
j Neto eee ee Ae oe 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts Cts | Cts. Cts. Cts. 
24.44 23.2) 26.5 7.0) 40. 0 38.4, 28.1) 30.4) 34.3) 49.2 49.9 51.0 
21.5) 20.8 25.2) 35.3} 37.8 36.5 24.6) 27.6 33.2) 47.1 46.5 47.8 
20.0} 19.2) 23.0; 31.5) 32.8 31.7, 22.0, 23.0) 927.4) 39.7 40. 0) 39.7 
16.2) 14.1 18.7} 25.5) 26.3 24.5) 17.9 19.3) 23.9} 35.3 32. 6) 33.3 
13.0} 11.6) 15.7 a 21.9 19.7, 12.4) = 13.9 oe 23.8 21.2) 21.5 
23.6, 24.2) 32.8) 40.1) 48.4 50.3, 21.9) 23.8 35.9 46.5 49.1 53.6 
31.7} 33.3) 46.1) 56.2) 64.0 65.4, 28.1) 26.1) 40.3) 51.6 55.1) 55.7 
31.7 30.8 40.5 50.0 59. 2 60.7 30.0 30.6, 42.4) 51.2 59.0 61.0 
19.6, 18.5} 27.2; 36.8 39. 2) 37.9 21.4, 23.3) 32.2; 43.0 45.7 44.8 
23.8) 23.2 25.8 38.4 #.9 43.6, 22.6, 23.6) 30.8 44.3 48. ( 47.9 
| ; } i | 
- <heaE 8 oe oe a ee: oe! ee eee eee ee ee le hc | 
8.5 8.6) 12. 0) 12. 8 13.0, 13.3 8.0 8.0 10.0 14.0 14.0 14.3 
nh IS SSS, PTs 14.3 a Sa: Se re 15.7 15.8 
35.5] 32.5, 44.8) 54.8) 63.5, 62.9, 86.6) 36 9 47.5, 56.0, 68.6 67.0 
BF Ee Rhine, PRO 41.6 PY aL GR, SEEPS. CR Saeed 39. 4 41.7 
| | 
ee: Pe Get ie 36.3, 3, CRETE! ASS TEP Sees 36.1 36.5 
21.7 21.9 0.3 31.6 44.0) 44.0 23.8) 23.5 34.5 33.2 43.1 43.7 
17.8 16.0 0 =. 33.0 38.3 41.0 15.0) 13.8 26.7) 33.7 40.0 41.6 
i 1 ae SS See 37.1 ea SC, Ege: SR Reres 36. 2 39.8 
34.5] 31 1 = 54.7 56.0 61.6 26.0) 2.9 41.9 48.1 54.5 56.8 
| 5.5} 6.0 10.2 10.7 10.9 10.9 5.7 5.6 10.2 102) 10.0 10.0 
| 2.9 2. 9) 6.6 6.1) 6.8 6.7 3.8 3. 8) 7.6 6.7 7.9 7.9 
| 3 38.) 6.5) (7.4) 7.1 7.2 62.5, 2.8 5.38 6.0 5.4 5.6 
seeneaaifecnecnecboenceecfecscenes 14.9 “3 Step Se es een paces 13.8 13.8 
ee ~ Pe Se pe tad ae 26.3 ES TRS, ee Sa 24.6 24.6 
SS Se ES EE 16.9 DRE ptidcneDcabatadiiensss sstevedeese 20.6 20.9 
7.7 8.2) 10.4) 14.1 14.7) 15.0 9.8 9.4) 10.8 12.4 14.8 15.3 
1p SRS, ee ...| 19.9} 17.6 10.5 Tween Be ee 13.1 13.3 
1.5 2.3 4.0 3.8 “a 3.5 ra 2. 8) 3.7 4.5 4.5 4.5 
| 
i. Te ae xa 3.6 7.8) Of Se pre 5.5 6.1 12.6 10.7 
> kamicn PN APRS DSS 7.7) Ri widdertcass ie GaN secus teledeeueds 6.3 6.5 
hie SE RAS MT, 22. 3) ce tidabbecet es bile nants Suledevages 15.1 15.2 
= gas EDN eciaenabeestdepeadh | 4a ° Se. Heep Ippenee Beeeiee 20.2 20.7 
i EE Ge EEE MIRE IE a Pi dadigssthGadecsehscdavatulercceces 20.6 20.5 
} | 
eS, Sa TOOT ET 16.9) ee EP Be 16.9 17.0 
6.1 5.6) 9.3) 9.2 10.8 10.8 5.0) 4.9 8.4 8.9 10.3 10.7 
50.0; 50.0, 51.2) 58.3 63.0 64.0 57.5, 57.5) 58.7) 70.8 78.9 78.9 
28.0) 30.0, 31.3 7 43.6 45.1} 28.8 28.8 28.4) 28.7 40.3 46.1 
| 
It SS “0 14.8) 23.7 EE: | 16.6, 17.6 25.4 26.1 
Os RG 14.0, 14.3 17.5 Ciiteibidieacsssol S68 M4 16.5 16.2 
Redes teehnedeseediecnsaese 52.2 0 ES RGD. Se 44.3) 44.3 
St tadeudlodaeenashtasseotn 58.0 ee 54.6) 53.8 
| } i } 
4 28-ounce package. 6 No, 2can. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
| | 
Bridgeport,| Butte, Charleston, | Cincinnati, | Columbus, 
Conn. | Mont. 8. C. | Ohio. Obio. 
Article. Unit. | | | | 
June | July | June | July | June | July | June} July | June | July 
| 25, | 26, | 15, 15, 15, 15, | 15, 15, 15, 15, | 
| 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. 1919. | 1919. | 1919. 
| 
Cis. | Cts.| Cle. | Cts.) Cts.| Cls.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cis. 
Ne. ..... codecemssvahasiie Lh...| 48.6 | 51.9 | 39.2 | 38.6] 40.0 | 39.3 | 37.8 | 36.9] 41.2] 41.3 
momma steaks... ....cecsocescacses Lb...| 46.2 | 48.9 | 36.8 | 35.3 | 39.7 | 38.9 | 37.2 | 36.8 | 39.4] 39.3 
Ls hénnncedndiibesadhaitie Lb...| 36.1 | 38.4 | 31.9 | 31.1] 34.2 | 32.3 | 32.3 | 30.9 | 34.2] 33.2) 
Giemekt roast... ..<.0ns-«.cacos Lb...) 29.9 | 31.7 | 25.8 | 23.7 | 28.1] 26.9) 25.5| 24.1] 29.8| 29.1 
BY Wh tihs vow cee ssccdenee Lb...| 18.6 | 19.7 | 19.1 | 17.2] 21.6 | 21.1 | 21.0 | 19.4 | 23.1] 23.0 
EE ee ee ste | 40.6 | 46.4 | 43.7 | 47.5] 46.1 | 46.7 | 39.6 | 44.3 | 38.9] 43.0 
RES Ea ee are Lb...) 58.2 | 59.2 | 65.0 | 65.6] 60.6 | 62.6 | 53.7) 53.8] 54.5] 57.2 
I sain ata tides aaa acaibeilelie Asai iol Lb...| 61.2 | 64.5 | 61.1 | 63.2] 56.2} 57.1 | 56.7 | 59.6] 57.1] 60.0 
i i Ai acl dal Lb...) 39.6 | 39.7 | 36.3 | 33.7} 40.8 ] 40.4 37.6) 34.9 | 32.5) 35.0 
Re See epee ee A Lb...) 45.6 | 43.8 | 42.8 | 39.8] 49.2] 48.6 40.8 | 43.6] 41.3 ] 38.3 
eee Lb... 34.9 | 34.8 | 43.8 | 42.8 | 30.5] 30.9 | 28.7 | 29.3 | 29.6] 30.4 | 
I kn os ia oie onnminanhe Qt... 15.0] 16.0 | 15.5 | 15.6] 20.3] 20.7 14.0) 14.0] 14.0] 14.0 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened).| (2) | 15.7] 15.8 | 15.4] 15.8) 15.2] 15.9) 14.5 | 14.8] 14.8] 15.0 
Ps <ciehioonasindibesssdedie | Lb...! 61.8 | 61.2 | 62.4 | 61.8} 67.1] 64.7 | 60.3 | 60.4 | 59.8 | 60.2 
Oleomargarime. ..............2-. | aad 40.4 | 40.9 pees 42.5 1] 42.7 | 44.1 | 41.9 | 42.0 | 41.41 41.5 
Nut margarine .........cccccees- Lb...| 34.5 | 34.8 |......|...--- 43.0 | 44.7 34.7 | 34.8 | 35.5] 35.2 
RT eR ee ae Lb...) 42.4] 42.7 | 42.0 | 43.3] 42.2] 42.3 | 43.0 43.3 | 42.0 | 42.7 
| SEPP ie ase Lb..., 40.4 | 42.6 | 40.5 | 43.9] 40.3 | 42.6 | 39.1 | 39.7 | 37.8 | 39.7 
I iat Na a ieesien ee ish tesibalp ti Lb 35.1 | 39.8 | 38.1 | 42.0} 34.5 | 38.4 | 34.3 | 37.2 | 34.5 | 37.3 
Eggs, strictly fresh .............- Doz.. 65.8 | 71.3 58.8 | 60.0] 54.4) 54.0 44.3 | 49.9 | 41.9) 5D. 
| 
Tl idctiaibbwticactiditnncediiebds Lb.*..| 10.0 | 10.4 | 9.9] 10.0) 10.0) 10.0 9.7) 9,7] 9.7] 10.2 
SE Ie eee era Lb...) 7.5 201 B00 7.6 7.8 7.8 tok | Son 7.5 4.3 
Sala a Lb...) 8.3) 81/ 7.7] 77] 5.0] 5.5) 5.1] 531 58] 6.0 
ss cxcchiamemnsaneyee4 Lb...| 89] 94) 8.7] 8&8] 9.5] 9.5! 7.7] 7.2) 8.0] 8.2 
Sis cncnisingemanduaand (*) | 13.7] 13.8 | 14.6| 144] 14.91] 14.9 13.3 | 13.7 | 14.2] 14.2 
| 
68 Tl WORE. ncn nncincosees (5) 24.2 | 24.3 | 29.7 | 30.0] 25.0 | 25.0 | 24.7 | 24.8 | 25.0] 25.0 
a a a ese Lb...| 22.9 | 22.7] 18.5] 188] 21.2] 21.4] 15.9} 15.8 | 18.6 | 19.0) 
Tid Ashatna ttbearneediigiiabenaembentiie Lb...| 14.0 | 15.0 | 13.2 | 13.1] 12.1] 13.5] 13.5 114.5] 13.2] 14.5 
SS EN EOE Lb...| 12.0 | 12.0] 11.8 | 11.8] 13.9] 14.1 | 11.2 | 10.8 | 11.2] 11.3 
Pe dckhccsnneeincucstieios Lb...| 3.6] 4.9} 2.1 6.0] 5.1 4.6 | 4.8 5.0] 3.2 5.4 
CES Lb...| 12.6] 11.1] 8.2] 85 14.5)12.8/ 9.2) 69! 13.1] 10.3 
aicdncocccnqnaneseeeoues Lb...) 8.4] 7.1} 7.1) 6.4] 5.8] 7.3) 69) 5.6] 7.1] 9.3) 
PE, MOOR. ..n cenccacecnserees (6) | 16.5) 16.9} 22.9 | 23.1) 15.1] 15.3} 15.1) 14.7] 15.9 | 16.6 | 
MN a cccancaqnesateuees (6) | 21.6 | 21.8) 187 | 181] 21.0! 21.8] 16.8 | 16.9] 15.6] 15.9 
BERR, CUMMING, 2... cagcesccesecese (8) 20.7 ' 20.8] 18.1 | 17.9} 21.2] 21.4] 17.2) 17.3 | 16.6} 16.5 
Tomatoes, camned..............- (6) 15.8 16.9 | 16.9 | 17.8; 15.5 | 15.6 | 14.6 | 14.4 | 14.6] 15.1 
Sugar, granulated ..............-. Lb...] 10.1 | 10.7 | 12.1 | 12.1] 10.5] 10.9 | 10.4] 10.8] 10.6] 10.8 
I cas cdl led xcievadiiasence witeiaibiiia | Lb...] 64.2 | 65.2] 76.6 | 76.2 | 77.1) 76.0 | 74.4 | 75.4] 81.7 | 82.3 | 
SN win tisntiins-c:nc-cinen Mines eee eoe-| LdD...| 41.8 | 44.4} 51.7 | 53.5] 41.4) 43.3 | 40.0 | 41.8 | 42.6] 46.4 
DNL thepicnkontiniennaedia Lb 27.3 | 28.3 | 23.4 | 25.4) 25.1 | 25.5 | 23.8 | 22.9 | 22.3] 21.5 
EOSIN T rR Lb 17.0 | 17.9] 17.6 | 17.0] 16.2 | 16.5 | 18.1 | 17.8] 16.4] 18.2 
Ie Ad ncxncbeaisinmeakentnn Doz..| 37.9 | 39.1] 47.5 | 50.0| 41.0 | 39.3 | 38.2 | 36.5 | 38.3 | 38.5 | 
SD cinctithnnencnnddsiennienvinad ve 57.5 56.9 | 53.4 | 54.0) 60.0) 64.0 | 47.1 | 43.7 | 49.4 | 51.3 














1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “sirloin’”’ in most of the cities included in this 
report, but in this city it is called ‘‘rump”’ steak. 
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OF FOOD FOR 31 CITIES ON JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1919. 





Indianapolis, Jacksonville, | Kansas City, 


Dallas, Tex. Fall River, Mass. | Houston, Tex. Ind. Fla. Mo. 









































| 
June July June July June | July June July June July | June July 
15, - | oe 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, mn | & | 
1919. | 1919. 1919. 1919, 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919, 
| | | 
a 1 a : | a? emp 
(ise | C¥e. Cts. ts, Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cie | Cée, Cts. 
39.2} 40.6) 1585] 160.4] 37.1] 36.3 | 39.7| 39.9 3.3] 39.6] 394] 39.0 
33.3 39.7 18.3 50, 1 37.1 36.3 39. 2 39.5 39.8 38.2] 37.3] 36.0 
34.7 34.4 36.1 | 36.8 30.3 29.1] 29.1 28.7 34.1 31.3 | 29.7] 29.5 
31.0 31. 29.1 | 29.6 27.5 27.6) 2.7 26. 2 27.7 26.1 | 24.9 24.1 
25.8 MN écacusbs TE, ie! 24.4 24.8 19.8 19.3 21.1 20.1; 20.0 19.8 
} | ! | 
41.5] 44.0] 11.6 16.3 41.4 41.9) 10.5 46.1 | 43.3 43.1 38. 0 11.8 
64.9 62.8 53. 4 | 54,1 63.5 63, 7 55, 8 56. 7 8.3 58.7 | 8. 9 59. 6 
57.0 60. 7 55. 6 56.8 51.5 51.1] 58.8 59.9 | 56.8 55.7 | 6. 8 56. 0 
44.3 .0! 36.6] 36.9 410, 0 0.0) 42.0 44.0| 36.7 35.4|/ 32.5 31.6 
7.8] 37 6.3] 46.9] 383] 380/ 382] 37.8] 411] 39.1] 380! 36.5 
} | ' 
30. 7 32.7 | 30. 2 | 30. 2 39.8 31.6 2.9 | 26.3) 32.8 32.9 32. 2 32.5 
18. 0 18. 0 15.0 | 15.3} 17.8 17.7 12.7 13.0} 18.0 18.0 15. 0 | 15.0 
16. 6 16.9 | 15.7 | 16.0) 16.0 16.0 15.6 16.3 15. 6 16. 0 15.8 16. 7 
60.6) 59.8{ 62.1 | 61.6] 63.5 59.9 58. 9 60,9 | 8.1 65. 2 63.3! 62.1 
36.4) 37.0) 40.1 | 396) 41.6) 423) 43.2) 444) 4L7) 424) 301 40, 2 
36.2} 37.3) 36.8) 36.5 37.5 37.6 35.4 | 35.4 37.0 38. 6 | 35.4) 35.4 
3.5) 44.1) 13.2 42,5 40.3 40,8 13.0! 44.4 12.1 13.3 13. 4 14,1 
38.2] 42.1] 11.0 42.4 37.3 41.2 39.9 42.3 3x, 2 39. 0 42.4 | 41.2 
ae 41.2} 36.1 38.3 33. 1 36.5 36.3 39.3 34.3) 39.6 37.7 40,3 
46.1 | 46.8 68, 2 73,4 46. 0 49,1 14.8 51.3 53.3 53. 6 47.8 50. 8 
10.0 10. 0 | 10.0 10.2 8.9 8.9 9.7 9.7 10.0 10. 0 10.0 10.0 
7.6 7.2} 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.7 7.6 7.4 8.0) 7.9 7.0 7.9 
6.7 7.2 | 8.2 8.4 6.1 6.3 5.6 5.9 5. 4 5.9 6. 6 6.7 
10.3 9.9 | 9.4 9.5 9.4 9.9 aa 8.4 19.5 10.6 | 9.8 | 9.5 
14.6 11.6 | 14.2 14, 2 14.3 14.3 14.5 14.4 14.7 14.7 | 15.0 | 14.9 
24.8 24.8 25.1 25. 0 25.5 24.7 26. 1 26. 4 25.3 25.3) 25.0 25. 0 
21.2 20, 2 22.2) 21.9 19, 2 17.7 20.3 20.3 19.9 20.3} .19.0 18. 7 
13.3 14.5 14.0 14.3 12.6 13. 4 13.9 15.4 13. 4 14.2} 12.9 13. 7 
12.7 13. 1 11.8 11.8 12, 2 13.1 11.8 11.9 13.5 13.7| 125] 13.0 
4.9 5.5 3.9 4.8 42); 46] 3&2] 56 5.3 6.0} 3.0 Ye 
| 
11.1 9.5 14.1 12.1 8,2 9,7 11.8 10.1 11.8 12.8 | 10.5 9.5 
4.4 5.4 8.3 5.9 4.9 5.9 6.8 7.1 5.9 7.71 8.61 3.5 
19. 2 19.7 16.9 16.5 18.8 17.8 18.1 18.1 17.5 17.5} 16.4] 16.8 
19. 0 20,8 20,1 19.8 17.5 18.0 18.3 18.8 20.7 29.6} 16.3 | 16.7 
21.5 21.1 20,1 20. 5 17.6 18,3 17.2 17.8 21.5 21.1 | 17.2 | 18.0 
| i 
14.8 15.3 14.9 15.9 13. 6 14,0 16. 4 16. 2 15.0} 14.8 | 16,1 | 16,2 
11.2 11.3 10.5 10. 6 10.9 10.9 11.0 11.0 10.6 11.1 11.0 | 1.1 
93.0} 78.51 55.3] 55.8] 644] 65.0] 81.8] 84.1] 93.7] 85.0] 8.6! 81.2 
49.6 52.0} 43.2 45.6 38. 8 43, 2 45,2 50.1 47.7 51.9! 44.8 16, 4 
24.0 3.0 24.6 24.5 23.8] 24.6 25.8 28. 1 25.2 23.8 23.3 24.8 
16.5 16.5 | 17.2 7.8 16, 2 17.4 18,7 19.3 18.5} 190} 18.7 18.7 
39. 5 40,0 | 10.0 41.4 35.9 36. 6 30. 6 31.1 37.5) 33.8 12.8 42.9 
50. 2 50. 0 | 52.5 49, 2 51.8 50.3 47.9} 48.2 70.0! 75.0! 53.5 54.2 

















2 15-16 ounce can. 3’ Baked weight. 4 8-ounce package. 5 28-ounce package. 6 No. 2 can. 
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| Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, 
Ark. Ky. N.H. Tenn. 
Article. Unit. Z 
June | July | June | July | June | July | June | July . 
15, 15 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, | 15, 
1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. 1919. 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Ce. | Cts. | 
IE aces tus ne eee Lb..| 40.3 40.6 39.1 38.1 | 154.0] 156.6 41.5 | 41.8) 
SES... concenccshateabd Lb..| 38.2] 39.5] 38.1 37.5 49.0] 50.2] 39.0) 39.1) 
SI on cain de mknenes Uiredepanen Lb..| 34.5] 33.9 32.1 30.7 33.3 33.8 33.8 | 32.8 
NE ound. nec user kaehenene = Lb..| 28.8] 26.7 27.9 26.9 29.6 30.5 29.3 | 27.9 
A ETE AE Eee. rater ane S Lb..} 22.8] 21.6 23.0 Bee Bitoce deadodbasdes 22.8 23.2 
0 er eee Lb..| 41.5] 43.7 39.6 42.8 40.1 46.5 40.9 44.4 
SE PT eee eee Lb..| 58.8 60.3 58.3 60.3 52.0 §2.7 60.7 | 61.7 
ny Se er ee Lb..| 55.9 §8.2 57.4 59.2 52.4 53.6 §8.2 | 59.7 
Kaiti nan demand 66k ae deans Lb 41.9] 39.5 40.0 37.5 38.1 41.1 41.2 40 
Peed atenEtenesesesecnass Lb 34.7 34.3 40.4 40.4 46.4 46.2 38.8 | 36.4 
Salmon, canned................. | 7 33.2 31.9 29.9 29.9 31.2 30.8 33.0 | 33.2 
A AR ee ee | Qt...) 16.0 16.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 18.0 | 18. ( 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened).| (2) 16.5 | 16.8 15.3 15.5 16.6 17.1 16.8 | 17.1 
PE linn. nndenthesdebamagged | Lb...) 64.1] 63.0 63.5 62.1 67.9 66.8] 64.6) 62 
Oleomargarine . ...........cc000- Lb..| 43.5 43.4 42.7 44.3 39.9 41.5 41.1; 42.9 
Pe Lb..} 38.3] 38.6 35.0 35.0 34.8 35.3 40.6 41 
EE hae dl ceiudiapuoewennabs | Lb..| 42.8] 43.2 41.6 42.6 40.8 42.6 42.1 2 
RES Fee ae Oe Lb..| 40.7 | 44.5 39.8 | ° 41.7 40.6 43.2 41.8 42 
ie te es ne abe wba cbs a Lb..| 36.0 37.9 34.7 37.6 35.8 39.5 35.8 38 
Eggs, strictly fresh .............- Doz.| 49.9] 48.8 45.1 45.9 65.5 68.1 47.9 46. 
ee ee eT Lb.3.} 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.3 9.3 10.0 10.0 
(Ath estiss thenehepesbaedansu Lb.. 7.6 7. fe 7.4 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.¢ 
SE NOE, osscnnspsdesecb assess Lb.. 5.9 6.3 5.6 5.7 7.1 7.1 5.4 5.8 
Sea a ee Lb..| 10.6] 11.0 8.6 9.0 8.7 8.8 9.9 10. 4 
SN ED < o's a cecctdcccchseeses (4) 14.8 14.8 14.1 14.4 14.8 14.8 14.3 14. 1 
Cree Of Wheat ..ccccccccccccces (5) 24.9 25.4 25.2 25.2 25.1 25.3 24.8 24.8 
et ine 6 i Bunge ee +> Ge wine Lb..| 18.9 19.3 17.6 17.2 23.5 23.9 19.2 18.7 
ee ee eee Lb..| 13.5 14.4 13.6 14.2 13.3 14.7 13.3 14.7 
MET «2.6 cbeacecrsteeces<s Lb..| 13.4] 13.7 12.1 12.1 11.7 12.0 13.5 13. 
NNN so caSn6abecdusivencesces Lb..} 4.2 3.9 4.1 3.9 3.3 5.4 4.2 5.2 
SE ee ns Se ere Lb..| 11.0 8.9 8.9 6.9 14.2 12.7 9.3 8. ( 
ES ee ee Lb.. 5.4 5.7 5.4 4.3 8.2 9.3 5.8 5.5 
OO eae (¢) 17.3 | 17.4 16.6 16.4 18.5 18.5 19.3 18.3 
CR CR c cc dicsenccencecuns (6) 18.0 18.0 18.0 18.2 22.3 21.7 18.3 18.7 
POURS, GRMMOG..... cc awecccsscccece. (6) 18.1 18.3 18.8 18.8 20.6 20.9 18.1 18.4 
Tomatoes, canned............... (8) 15.4 15.2 14.8 14.9 18.8 16.7 15.1 15.8 
Sugar, granulated............... Lb:.} 11.2] 11.4 10.8 11.2 10.5 10.8 10.8 11.: 
PSS ee eee oe Lb..| 88.1 87.4 80.1 80.4 60.4 61.9 87.8 86.9 
EE oar et ae Lb..| 47.0 51.3 43.9 48.9 43.6 47.8 45.8 50.9 
A ad Cane knee ame Lb 23.7 | 22.1 24.0 2:6 i; B.S 25.6 26.1 29.2 
ee ee re ee Lb..}| 19.2 19.3 17.4 17.0; 17.0 18.0 17.7 17.8 
GL: os dee cadael ahs «+kekemen Doz.| 37.7 | 38.5 38.6 36.9 | - 38.8 37.5 41.0 39.5 
PL ceeeeseeccaeeesbceeens Doz.| 57.9| 57.8 49.0 44.6) 55.1 51.7 §2.2} 651.5 




















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse” in most of the cities included in 
this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin” steak. 
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em eee an ae > ————— — = Sr — — meer 
Teoria, Portland, Tortland, | Providence, | 
TH. Me. Oreg. R. 1. 
Article. Unit. | 
June | July | June | July | June | July | June | July 
15, | 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, | 
1919. | 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 
. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cs. Cts Cts. Cts. | 
STEP ey Lb..] 37.9] 37.8] 159.4] 159.9 34.5 33.7 | 164.9] 166.4 
Round ih as rk Sean 3 arsuedi li a I..] 37.4] 37.6] ° 50.4 50.7 32.4 32.6 52.4 §3.9 | 
| OEE RSL LS Lh..} 2.6) 2.6] 33.8) 33.1] 31.6] 30.4] 40.6) 41.7) ; 
a5. wacugecsindss wi dboiien oanee Lb. &.7 25.8 27.5 20. 5 25.0 2.7 35.8 36.1 | P73 
SE Wg tant ectcecess«censeges oe ek 5S aS SS 19.2 17.8 Joccccesdeoccs... ' 
TLE AO Lb..| 38.9] 43.2] 41.9] 47.6] 45.0] 47.7] 43.7] 50.0) 5 
BE cS sdaseasnetqinenras ie pps: Lb.) 8.9] 589] 52.4] 53.0] 59.5] 62.2] Sa] 54.4 ' 
EE Se a a Ee Se Lb 56.6 58.4 55. 2 57.2 57.8 60.0 63.4 67.4 
ES ee 4 eee ee eee Lb 37.9] 36.5 38.6 40.7 35.1 34.8 44.6 43.5 
ee aL PER SE ee: Lb 38.9 | 37.7 47.1 49.3 41.2 39.8 47.6 47.1 
Salmon, canmed................. Lb..j 31.34 31.3 29. 4 29.6 36.2 35.3 35.1 35.3 
i SSS RE ir 5, Qt..] 11.8] 118 14.0 14.0 14.4 15.0 15.0 15.0 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened).| (2) | 14.1] 17.2 16.2 16.6 15.0! 15.0] 15.5 16. | 
RS Rita, ot cee winch vc lac oimmen Lb..| 8.9 59.7 68.7 68.0 62.9 63.6 65.3 63. 4 
CRITITOIND . 5 5 ow see es ccavese- 1 Ld. 43.1 43.1 42.5 43.6 40.1 41.5 38.0 38. 9 
| 
Nut margarine... ............... | Lb 36.34 36.6 35.8 36. 2 35.0 36.0 34.0 34.3 | 
ES Seeks od bitkmes 4 zs bwienes Lb 43.5] 44.1 43.7 44.1 44.2 45.2 42.2 42.6 | 
BE Ste$ 3050s: <ndeguee owcesegn Lb..| 39.7] 42.6] 420] 43.9] 39.4) 40.2] 41.7] 42.9) 
EY PF Bea Loe Lb.) 35.2] 40.9 36.1 41.6 38.3 41.8 35.0 38.6 | 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............. Doz.| 43.1] 48.9 65.4 69.3 51.8 55.3 67.9 72.3 
i ata as oo a cain dew hedged Lbs} 10.0 10.0 10.0 11.0 9.9 9.9 10.0 10. 7 
ere anathinttle ace Lb 8.1 8.1 7.7 7.6 6.5 6.6 8.0 7.9 
RE 6:50 calves so kadetgea's Lb..| 6.2 6.5 6.4 6.5 7.4 7.5 5.9 6.2 | 
ET SMES ieee EN: ib..| 2 9.1 7.3 7.4 8.5 8.5 8.4 8.8 | 
IID incs oc cere se os scene. |) | 4.9) 149) 4.1) 1] 4.5] 14.8) 13.9) 13.8 
LL 8 | (5) 26.7 | 26.9 24.9 25.0 28.3 28.6 24.6 24. 6 
: I itd aise ies sited 0 sckcSure Ghia |id.4 15.5] 15.0 23.0 22. 5 17.5 7.0 20.5 20. 4 
cE Risa seated > cn agen }Ib.4 14.1 14.6 13.9 14.3 13.9 14.4 13.3 14.0 
Oe Serre ree \Ib.4 235i 122 ; 12.3 11.7 10.6 10.6 11.9 11.8 | 
AM ais cndienee.s aatinhama | id. 3.1 4.8 | 3.1 4.2 2.4 3.8 3.2 5.1 | ' 
EE eee eon ne Lb 12.0} 10.0 14.0 12.1 7.8 7.4 13.2 11.3 
iii na Abd-w os eiudde-s Lb 7.3 4.9 7.3 7.1 6.4 5.0 7.3 6.2 
ae (®) 9.8] 19.5 18.9 18.8 23.1 22.9 17.0 16. 6 
: ss ob dy dink oo 40dn Sis s (8) 17.6} 17.3 20. 8 21.5 22.5 22. 4 20.6 2.2 
8 a eee ae (8) 18.9] 188 20.5 20.9 21.5 22.1 20.2 ®.1 
Tomatoes, canned............... (6) | 15.8] 15.8 19.7 20.0 19.3 19.8; 15.8] 17.1 
i Sugar, granulated............... Lb..j 11.0] 114 10.3 0.5 10.6 10.7 10.5 20. 6 
SRG ch. 058 s0sn <a dp pltha ads Sedans Lb.j 72.8] 728] 6.9] S47] 63] 6.8] 59.9] 61.1 
Ns Calis sis Gndtnaeebkiees | 414] 467] 44.7) 48.4] 44.6)° 49.4) 47.2) S18) 
| OS RE tb..| 27.6] 27.7] 238] 267] 198) 21.3] 288!) 308 
SG Rasid ows ened vesebetid |Ib..] 17.2] 17.7] 159] 138] 163) 17.7] 162] 17.6 
} EE ey ee ae Doz. ---4710.1 36.4 38.3 45.9 45. 6 41.3 40.3 
as hdntien we duifelll <a Doz.; W.3] 52.4 62.5 60.4 58.8 59.0 62.5) 55.6) 
; ! The steak for which prices are here quoted is knewn as “‘ porterhouse’’ in most of the cities included 
i in this report, but in thi. city it is called “‘sirloin”’ steak. 
: 
! 
' 
; 
‘ 
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FOR 31 CITIES ON JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1919—Concluded. 
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Richmond, Rochester, St. Paul Salt Lake, Scranton, | Springfield, 
Va. w; X; Minn. Utah. Pa. lil, 

June July June July June | July June July June July June July 

15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 

1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919, 

F Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts, Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
45.0 45.0 42.0 42.3 40.6 40.7 36.1 35.5 47.8 47.8 38.0 37.7 
42.2 42.1 39.2 39.7 37.1 36.6 33.3 31.9 43.3 43.3 37.6 37.7 
35.9 35.5 32.3 32.7] 34.0] 33.1] 27.8] 27.4] 37.7] 37.9] 29.9 29.3 
31.9 31.9 29.0 28.9) 28.3] 2.2] 25.1] 2.8] 31.6] 31.9] 26.3 25.6 
25.6 25.9 20.6 20.4 19.4 17.4 19.5 18.1 21.2 20.9 21.6 20.7 
43.3 45.8 44.2 48.6 39.9 42.3 42.7 44.6 45.8 47.8 39.1 43.0 
53.6 54.0 49.6 49.6 58.2 57.6 61.2 59.6 60.2 61.4 54.1 55.9 
53.5 54.4 55.1 56.3 57.8 58.3 56.7 57.7 60.0 60.0 54.5 55.9 
42.9 43.1 35.9 37.0 34.2 35.2 33.0 30.9 43.3 45.0 38.0 37.3 
& 45.2 41.5 45.5 45.2 35.2 35.9 40.0 36.7 48.4 47.8 36. 2 34.7 
26.7 26.2 30.2 30.8 31.6 31.6 31.4 32.3 34.7 37.1 32.1 32.4 
15.7 15.5 13.5 13.5 11.7 ey 12.5 12.5 13.0 13.0 14.3 14.3 
16.1 16.9 15.3 15.7 15.5 15.9 14.1 15.1 15.1 15.7 17.3 17.5 
70.3 68.9 64.1 61.7 58. 4 57.3 61.1 65.0 64.1 62.8 60, 2 6).7 
40.9 41.9 41.2 | 42.1 38.8 40.1 40.6 42.0 2.3 43.5 44.4 45.1 
36.3 36. 6 33.6 34.4 34.2 34.4 40.1 39.3 35.9 37.7 37.2 36.4 
42.9 43.9 41.2 41.4 39.8 40.2 43.6 43.1 42.3 41.9 43.0 43.9 
38.9 40.7 40.3 41.6 41.7 43.1 42.6 44.3 40.7 42.2 40.7 43.4 
z 35.4 37.8 34.3 37.9 36.5 38.6 40.4 45.8 35.3 38.4 38.8 41.7 
§ 53.8 53.4 55.4 57.4 46.3 49.5 48.8 51.2 57.3 61.8 43.9 48.5 
10.9 10.9 10.0 10.0 9.2 9.3 10.0 10.2 10.0 10.0 10.9 10.0 
7.6 7.6 7.5 7.5 7.3 7.3 6.0 6.1 7.9 8.0 7.6 7.6 
6.0 6.2 6.4 6.7 6.2 6.2 7.4 7.4 8.1 9.3 6.8 6.7 
10.1 10.3 6.9 tek 7.1 7.2 8.4 8.6 10.1 10.1 9.9 10.0 
14.8 14.6 13.7 13.8 14.6 14.5 14.8 14.7 14.2 14.4 15.0 15.0 
25.4 25. 2 24.9 24.5 25.9 25.9 26.3 25.9 25.1 25.5 26.9 27.3 
18.4 18.4 19.1 19.3 16.8 17.6 17.2 17.9 21.5 22.5 17.7 16.7 
15.2 15.3 13.5 14.7 14.1 14.9 13.7 14.8 3.6 15.2 14.0 14.6 
13.3 13.9 11.8 11.9 10.7 10.8 12.3 12.3 14.3 14.1 12.8 12.8 
5.0 4.7 2.8 4.9 2.5 4.8 3.8 5.0 3.4 §.2 3.0 4.7 
8.7 7.5 12.4 11.6 11.7 11.0 13.1 10.3 11.3 9.7 11.5 8.7 
33 3.1 3.9 YF 7.2 6.7 4.3 9.8 7.4 re 6.0 6.4 4.3 
é 15.0 15.3 14.9 15.3 19.0 18.9 18.4 19.1 16.8 17.1 19.1 18.5 
% 18.8 19.3 19.4 19.7 18.0 17.6 18.7 18.6 20.5 21.3 17.2 17.1 
7 21.9 22.4 19.1 19.3 16.9 16.8 18.1 18.0 19.3 19.3 i8.2 18.3 
17.3 17.2 16.5 16.5 16.4 16.4 16.8 17.5 17.1 18.3 17.1 16.7 
10.8 11.0 10.4 10.6 11.1 11.2 11.0 11.0 10.5 10.7 11.1 12.0 
81.3 82M 60.3 60.6 60.7 61.8 68.5 71.6 64.7 64.3 83.6 84.3 
41.2 43.6 39.3 41.3 42.9 46.6 47.9 51.0 44.3 46.5 43.8 46.2 
24.5 26.4 23.9 24.5 23.9 25.9 19.3 18.1 22.6 24.8] 26.9 26.0 
16.6 16.4 15.4 16.2 16.5 16.9 15.4 15.8 15.8 17.1 9.9 19.3 
44.1 44.1 40.8 41.1} 711.2] 711.2 51.0 51.0 36.2 8.1 0 36.0 
54.4 53.0 54.8 53.0 56.3 54.1 62.1 §2.7 56.1 55.4 52.9 48.7 
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2 10-l6-ounce can. % Baked weight. ‘8-ounmce package. © 28-ounce package. 6 No.2 can. 7 Per pound. 
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Retail Prices of Coal. 


The table following shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15 of each year, 1913 to 1919, inclusive, by 
cities. The prices are those quoted by the retail trade for household 
use, 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminouos coal are averages made on the 
several kinds. The coal dealers in each city were asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do noi 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 

Prices are shown for coal only in the cities in which prices are 
scheduled for food and are shown for the years when food prices were 
obtained, 
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The table below shows for the United States both average and 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash coal, stove and chest- 
nut sizes, and of bituminous coal on January 15 and July 15 of each 
year, 1913 to 1919, inclusive. An average price for the year 1913 
has been made from the averages for January and July of that year. 
This average price for the year 1913 has been divided into the average 
prices for January and July of each year to obtain the relative prices. 

January, 1919, compared with January, 1913, shows an increase 
of 44 per cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove coal; 42 
per cent in the price.of chestnut; and 44 per cent in the price of 
bituminous coal. 

July, 1919, compared with July, 1913, shows an increase of 63 per 
cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove; 59 per cent in 
the price of chestnut and 50 per cent in the price of bituminous. 


AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL IN TON LOTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
ON JAN. 15 AND JULY 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1919, INCLUSIVE. 





























Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash. Bituminous. 
Year and month. Stove. Chestnut. 
) Average | Relative 
Average , Relative | Average | Relative. anes | pene. 
price. | price. price. price. | 
1913: 
ar ne 7.73 100 7.91 100 5.43 109 
EY tied on cose cee scncuveseecucsensss 7.99 103 8.15 | 103 5.48 101 
nc an sidtichweonakies 7.46 97 7.68 97 | 5.39 99 
1914: 
Ey anna ktmtads thwngedsaseeeks 7.80 101 8.) 101 5.97 110 
udu tceddedawsuddutsetuescresels 7.0 98 7.78 98 5. 46 101 
1915: 
Se ES ee 7.83 191 | 7.99 101 5.71 5 
DULY 022 e eee e ence eee cece eceeeceeeeees 7.54 <u 7.73 98 5.44 100 
1916: LS. , Ps 
Ens ne oes iy keene eeuiel 7.93 103 8.13 108 5.69 175 
RU Get cb hancusessss4xacoosaaes 8.12 105 8. 28 105 5. 52 102 
1917: 
Ne ode da a eke dkek ed acon emeasal 9.29 120 9.40 119 6.96 128 
OSS Ss a a (4) (@) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
1918: | 
CE EE ee ree 9.88 128 | 10. 03 127 7.68 141 
. Raa COE Se ee ee re 9.96 129 10. 07 127 7.92 | 146 
1919: | 
Ch cb Gaehamas aces encase ean 11.51 149 11.61 147 7.9 | 115 
ib ovcbndchsdasdscseccsceeccanes 12.16 157} =:12.19 1 8. M0 | 14 
| | 











1 Prices not secured by Bureau in July, 1917. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 50 Cities in 
the United States. 


HE table following shows for 39 cities the percentage of in- 

T crease or decrease in the retail cost in July, 1919, of 22 food 

articles, combined, compared with the average cost in the year 

1913, in July, 1918, and in June, 1919. For 11 other cities compari- 

sons are given for the one year and one month periods, as these cities 
have been scheduled by the Bureau at different dates since 1913. 

The average family expenditure is based on the prices sent to the 
Bureau each month by retail dealers, and on the average family con- 
sumption of these articles in each city. 

The amounts given as the expenditures in July, 1918, and in June 
and July, 1919, represent the amounts necessary to buy a year’s 
supply of these 22 food articles when purchased at the average retail 
prices charged in the months specified. This method makes it easier 
to compare the increase with the year 1913. This year has been 
selected for the comparison because it was the last year before thc 
war when prices were normal. 

No attempt should be made in this table to compare one city with 
another, as the average number of persons in the family varies accord- 
ing to the city, and these 22 food articles represent a varying propor- 
tion of the entire food budgets according to locality. This table is 
intended to show merely comparisons in the retail cost of these 22 
food articles for each individual city. Effort is made to secure prices 
on similar grades of commodities in all cities. Local customs, how- 
ever, must be taken into consideration. For example: 

1. In Boston, Mass.; Fall River, Mass.; Manchester, N. H.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Portland, Me.; and Providence, R. I., very little fresh 
plate beef is sold, and prices are not secured from these cities for tliis 
article. 

2. The cut of beef known as “‘sirloin”’ in Boston, Mass.; Manches- 
ter, N. H.; Philadelphia, Pa.; and Providence, R. 1., would be know 
as ‘‘porterhouse”’ in other cities. In these four cities, owing to the 
method of dividing the round from the loin, there is no cut that cor- 
responds to “‘sirloin”’ in other cities. There is also a greater amount 
of trimming demanded by the trade in these cities. 

3. The most of the sales in Newark, N. J., are on whole ham instead 
of the sliced as in other cities. 

While it is advised that comparisons should not be made as between 
cities, without taking these and other facts relative to local customs 
and transportation into consideration, the figures do represent a 
trend in the retail cost of these articles to the average family in each 
individual city. 





1 Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate boiling beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, heiis, 
flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES, ! COMBINED, IN JULY,1919, COMPARED WITH THE 
cosT IN JUNE, 1919, JULY, 1918, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, 
BY CITIES. 









































= 
| 
. — * Percentage in- 
AY o 
| Average Panticles combined.’ °°" *™ | crease July, 1919, 
compared with— 
aie 
City. 
1919 

Year | July, ehh it | 913 | July, June, 

1913. 1918.2 | 1913 | 1918.'| 1919. 

June.? July.2 | 

ATMO aio cs bist ese cccscscsisewecesscce. $361.00 | $606.77 | $672.94 | $683.63 | 89 13 2 
EE eee TT eee eee rT ee 335. 15 610. 41 663.13 | 676.68 | 102 11 2 
ee a a oe ee | 877.53 643. 99 736. 35 752. 94 | 99 17 | 2 
Boston. ...-.-----+--+- +--+ 22ers ee eee e eee 388. 16 649. 50 681. 53 710. 76 83 9 4 
BriGQODOES . ocicbecic sss cccicescccteccccccccce|-=0ses0006] 619. 45 643. 66 682. 50 |...... 10 6 
Wi aia aedadar as Sa a aa ween is 318. 15 A5. 32 601. 26 626. 82 97 11 4 
Oe AL OE RS, OMB RE. 452.60] 474.24] 490.69 |...... oa 3 

CES Bul heb ddaawlkices debacecddebae wake 348. 60 594. 83 689.18 690.88 | 98 16 (3) 
CR ek inns PP Sree Pee yeas eee 336. 48 563.19 604.51 644.82) 92 14 4 
CE ae atle ds 65006 eles $8525 ei dainn 338. 26 558. 09 630.31 646.36 | 91 16 3 
Ca yas Bo a Sn caw kilns aac 354. 01 593. 95 651. 41 692.38 96 17 6 
Celt denise pn cancasnkinis SEE Pre ae 587.08 621.95 664.98 |...... | 7 
DE SURE Ds dines ss adcaes Ud <udwadesans 395. 41 642.04 728. 19 746.93 | 89 16 3 
a a a isd a wea 247. 36 424.95 454. 52 469.97 | 90 ll 3 
DORPONE ow cc cccccccsveccccccsecccccccscccence 335. 02 591.51 643. 83 681.82 | 104 | 15 6 
Fall River.....: oo RES eee eee 2 Cy een 375. 51 630. 26 673. 40 701. 53 87} 11 4 
os aE Se re Ree ees i | 612. 42 694. 49 § » ee | 15 2 
Indianapolis... .......- Shawbbkng< iessebadks 345. 23 564. 09 615. 52 665.17} 93] 18 8 

ai, inh phenicnravennesGaacs 377.10 591. 64 682. 31 681.58; 81] 15) () 
EE PI ie bc caaninctcso dds canes dus 340. 12 566. 22 625. 29 645. 57 0 14 3 
pe - eer ee ee ree re 390. 14 648. 96 710. 52 722.18 85 11 2 
Ts Ue Boo wat aed ss oad 284. 84 418.16 467. 40 463. 38 63 11 5] 
Se EES Ee ee mee 363. 85 606. 24 696. 56 706. 09 4 16 1 
ea lates din resbedawnhine re oso 366. 01 633. 69 659. 30 694. 78 | 10 5 
tidy ss ks ees an os tngediaws nan 368. 46 623. 52 720. 58 | 738.08 | 100 | 18 2 
Ps BERR ade 6 once s bbs coi ce cwaccesns 327. 25 556. 25 609. 84 | 651. 97 99 | 17 7 
Minneapolis........ Fgh eee eee OAS 2 319. 98 532. 72 595.38 | 628. 46 96} 18 6 
RES SUBD bond sinbddes <Wadabdes séledd cadence 622. 64 723.87 | 730.60 /...... ‘ian 1 
a sn iv cick bite ech a 364. 92 607.38 641.90 | 669.45 Bi 4 
PIES cA es cachividdcchicbensens 376. 96 657.19 674.63 ; 701.17 86 | 7 4 
Ps 6s ila os dns soc dbtnnicduvsicinxes 369. 29 605. 88 697.06 | 708.37 92; 17 2 
New York..... i ES ee <, eee Oe 355. 36 593. 06 650.34 | 666.65 88 | 12 3 
SEE on Sitiiics sibs cuk +s danhudeadenlsded «cneen 627. 49 691. 30 | »F ae 12 1 
Co i ee 334. 52 576. 7: 627.52 | 666.61 99 | 16 6 
PPE AR ALS Ss +505 A obwh tewe nelnbe dane Wiese scpane 548. 93 606. 46 644.97 |...... ., 6 
‘. PN bdabihs odsettavs¥ésesecsctes 352. 19 608. 88 646. 52 657. 67 87 8 2 
. > SCRE ee eee 350. 35 591. 96 642.24 |° 665. 86 90 | 12 4 
PIN, oie, edt cc secSaubs iooabebvasksc ad 627. 38 664. 99 690.69 |...... 10 4 
eon dln hes cians eke acta 266. 03 421.59 449. 01 462.7 74 10 3 
PNG ib ctteranss stbescocséumnnvianxs 380. 85 664. 56 695. 50 734. 35 9 { Il 6 

CS OPES SS Sees ee Se | 346. 40 606. 48 680. 84 682. 32 97; 13 (8) 
BERS Died ES a a ae Do 570. 67 605. 10 630.14 |... ae 10 4 
ot SR a ee ree 326.36 | 557.42} 613.58 642. 57 97 | 15 5 
a es See 540. 84 603. 58 634.60 |...... 17 5 
ET Ee Se ey ee ee } 261.87 | 415.2 449. 10 459.32 | 75 ll 2 

CE I tress Lobb. ca cee beabede ss 271.48 | 416.76 458. 97 458. 00 69 10} (*) 
Z ene dnen ea 335.98 | 592.29 642. 21 667. 48 93 13 4 
; SS Wad, ee ay el Je mdle ewsl 205. 35 432. 96 467.36 | 472.11 78 9 1 
Spetagead, Sbntiirke ckbines +dhnxtsgtgdeesdingtase thes 577.89 | 616.33 | 650.44 ...... 3 6 
; SE EEO LS oc... sa chmseetse ce 354.82 | 631.64 691. 40 708.29 100 12 2 











1 See note on p. 88. 

3 Cost of year’s supply at prices charged in specified month. 
3 Increase of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

4 Decrease of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

5 Decrease. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the 
United States. 


ITH the present issue of the Monrurty Lasor Review the 

y \V series of weighted index numbers of wholesale prices con- 

structed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been re- 
vised to include a number of important commodities not previously 
included. In the group of farm products a price series has been 
added for alfalfa hay beginning with January, 1913, and the index 
number recalculated back to that date. This causes a slight increase 
in the index number for this group in recent months as compared 
with the figures previously published. In the food group a price 
series for Blue Rose rice, now commercially quite important, has been 
added for the period since January, 1915, and the index revised ac- 
cordingly. Cabbage, on the other hand, owing to its extreme price 
fluctuations and the great difficulty in obtaining reliable quotations, 
has been eliminated for all years back to 1908, when this commodity 
was first used in the index. 

In the cloths and clothing group a slight revision of the index has 
been made for the period since 1913 to allow for the use of net prices 
on a few articles whose quotations, it has been ascertained, are sul)- 
ject to small cash discounts. Also, prices for four lines of children’s 
shoes, which were dropped from the index in 1916, have been restored 
and the index has been recomputed back to 1913 to include these 
articles. The fuel and lighting group has been enlarged by the 
addition since January, 1913, of price series for crude petroleum 
produced in the Mid-Continent and California fields, both of which 
have assumed great importance in the last few years. A slight 
revision of the weighting factors for anthracite coal has also been 
made back to 1890 to conform to recently acquired information. 
Slight revision of the recent monthly index numbers for metals and 
metal products and for lumber and building materials has been made 
in the interest of greater accuracy. 

The index numbers for the chemicals and drugs group were re- 
vised beginning with January, 1913, to include acetic and nitric acid, 
anhydrous ammonia, caustic soda, soda ash, carbonate and nitrate 
of soda, and copper sulphate, the effect being to increase consider- 
ably the index numbers for recent months in this group as compared 
with figures previously published. Weighting factors have been 
worked out for a number of articles not previously included in the 
group of house-furnishing goods, .viz, bedroom sets of furniture, 
rocking chairs, kitchen chairs, kitchen tables, carving knives, table 
knives and forks, wooden pails, and wooden tubs. The index num- 
bers for this group have been recalculated back to 1890 to include 
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these articles, resulting in considerable changes from the figures for 
earlier years as previously published. Phosphate reck and bran have 
been added to the group of miscellaneous commodities beginning 
with January, 1913, thus necessitating a slight revision of the index 
for this group. Im the general mdex for all commodities combined 
the net effect of the numerous changes enumerated above has been 
to produce a small merease in the index numbers for certain years 
and months over the figures previously published. The revised index 
numbers for years from 1890 to 1918 are given in the table which 
follows: 

INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1890 TO 1918, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, 

(1913 =100.] 





—— - = =- a 












































apo Lum- 
sf etals| ber . House- 
Farm Food — bee and and ne a fur- | Miscel- = 
Year. prod- ote. | cathe light metal | build- i nish- | lane- | COM> 
ucts. : ows | BA | prod- | ing Pvt ing ous, | Modi 
ing ing ucts. | mate- rugs. foods. tes. 
rials. . 
eS Sa 68 89 92 69 114 72 90 72 92 g1 
Rb bac dads aad oceu 73 &9 Ro 68 102 70 2 72 92 81 
| A ee ae 66 80 &9 66 93 67 91 7 88 75 
OGG c ckiguuenacancads 67 8&7 &8 66 &5 68 Oe) 68 01 77 
a ee ee 59 77 7s 61 72 66 83 67 RH 69 
Ee ee ey ae 60 74 78 67 77 64 8S 62 R2 69 
Ri edToxsleudessene. 54 a7 75 69 80 63 91 5S 80 66 
RN. cdbsdestdacdese 58 71 75 62 7 62 89 56 80 66 
RCT See Ses: 6i 76 79 61 71 65 92 61 72 69 
ee eee 62 75 82 71 108 71 a6 62 82 74 
PO c's AAR a ithe belie a 69 79 &8 80 166 76 o7 69 91 89 
i eee Sy ae 73 SO 2 78 SS 73 OS 69 90 79 
CS 81 85 4 G2 97 27 97 23 92 &5 
i REPRST Lee aS 75 &2 88 105 96 SO 6 74 94 85 
es Ey 80 &7 89 91 AS 8D 97 73 O4 SO 
ee Se, 77 86 91 87 98 5 96 7 95 85 
ee ee 78 &4 97 90 113 94 G4 74 97 88 
EU a dvcdcendie a0 te eye &5 &9 104 93 120 97 95 RO 101 “4 
i Rt ee eee 85 94 94 91 94 92 100 78 97 g1 
EE eee 97 gy 9 & 92 97 101 77 109 97 
RT ccanidieaietatinte dt sak lined 103 100 99 84 93 101 102 890 116 99 
_ RS aS ee 93 9g 96 82 &Y 101 103 85 104 95 
Se = ee Be. 101 108 gs 89 9 100 101 91 101 101 
Peep itusbicacebic twos 100 10 100 100 100 100 1008 100 100 100 
SE) ee 103 103 Qs 9 87 97 101 99 8) 100 
_ _RRRRRE © SR ee 105 105 100 | 97 94 114 99 a9 101 
RPL ae eee 122 127 128 119 148 101 159 115 120 124 
| RE DE 189 178 181 175 208 124 198 144 155 176 
| ee Re ke Se 220 191 238 168 181 151 271 195 193 196 
J 








The revised index numbers for months since 1913, the base year, 
are shown in the next table. For economy of space, only quarterly 
figures are presented for the years from 1913 to 1916, inclusive. An 
examination of the index numbers for June and July of the present 
year, shown in the several columns of this table, discloses an unpre- 
cedented advance in some of the groups. In the important groups 
of farm products, food, etc., cloths and clothing, and lumber and 
building materials most pronounced increases are observed, House- 
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furnishing goods and miscellaneous commodities also show large 
increases. Only one group, that of chemicals and drugs, shows a 
decrease. The general index for all commodities combined shows ay 
increase of 12 points, from 207 to 219. The preponderating influence 
of farm products, food, cloths and clothing, and lumber and building 
materials, all of which groups show large increases in July over June, 
accounts for the abnormal increase in the general index number. 

Among important individual commodities whose wholesale prices 
averaged higher in July than in June were cotton, flaxseed, barley, 
corn, oats, rye, spring wheat, hides, cattle, hogs, sheep, peanuts, 
poultry, cheese, coffee, eggs, lard, corn meal, spring wheat flour, 
bacon, salt and fresh beef, hams, milk, rice, potatoes, shoes, cotton an 
woolen goods, leather, anthracite coal, coke, pig lead, copper, zinc, 
lumber, linseed oil, bran, cottonseed meal, cottonseed oil, and soap, 
A few articles, as hay, beans, winter wheat flour, mutton, silver, 
grain alcohol, glycerine, opium, and soda nitrate were cheaper in 
July than in‘June. Tobacco, butter, salt, sugar, tea, bituminous 
coal, gasoline, petroleum, bar and pig iron, cement, brick, acids, lu- 
bricating oil, paper, rope, rubber, and wood pulp were practically 
unchanged in price. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1913, TO JULY, 


1919, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, 
[1913— 100. } 












































Cl Metals Lum- an 
Farm oths| Fuel end ber and Chem- House- | Mis- Al 
Year and month. prod- — = = metal — ae furnish- cella- + 
ucts, ; — | 2 | Seem ng — img | neous, | ™0! 
ing. ing. nots mate- | drugs, | goods. ties. 
“* | rials, 
| 
1913. 
Average for year... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 160 
|, Saas 97 99 100 103 107 100 101 100 100 10) 
it sedi tre masedahes 97 96 100 98 102 101 101 100 98 9 
ES ees ia 101 102 100 99 98 101 ag 100 101 1 
0 Se 103 102 100 100 99 98 100 100 100 101 
1914. 
Sa Aa 101 102 98 99 92 98 100 99 99 l 
STS ae ree 103 95 ag gs 91 99 100 99 101 y 
Ce eres ee 104 104 99 95 85 97 99 99 97 1! 
| ve 103 107 97 93 8 96 105 99 96 9 
1915 
SRR ee 102 106 96 93 8 94 103 99 100 { 
CD a ees 107 105 99 &9 91 94 102 99 99 1 
Ds 60d deadecscuage 108 105 99 90 102 93 108 99 98 10] 
i eS ae oe 105 104 103 96 100 93 124 99 99 10 
1916. 
1 Ore 108 114 110 105 126 99 150 105 107 111 
EE ao ae 114 118 119 108 147 102 172 108 110 li 
Cth + isucusesnkaod 118 122 126 108 145 99 156 121 120 12 
Se er 136 141 138 133 151 101 150 124 132 13 
1917 , 
|, ere 148 151 161 176 183 106 159 132 138 15! 
February ........... 151 160 162 185 190 108 160 132 141 150 
6s dinnaccsspacs 163 161 164 188 199 110 165 132 143 161 
ag Esdddehescsntien 181 1% 169 184 208 114 170 139 149 173 
MF 205 seunedcscead 197 192 173 194 217 117 179 139 150 182 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1913, TO JULY, 
: 1919, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES—Concluded. 















































} | ; j 
| Lum- 
Farm Cloths’ Fuel —— ber and Chem- | House-| Mis- All 
rear and mouth rod. | Food, | and and | metal | Puild-| icals (furnish-| | 6). com- 
Year an nepae ote ete. | cloth- | light- ;. | ing | and ing | Cm | medi- 
“ ing. | ing. ores ~ | mate- | drugs. | goods. neous. | ties, 
| ucts. | stntce | 
rials, | 
———— —__—_ } -__— | — —— | _—_——— 
1917 
| Repair pes Pea 197 158 179 201 239 | 27 18) 144 152 185 
July . caccccvvecesces | 199 182 187 192 257 132 198 152 153 187 
ee ee ee 205 181 193 165 249 133 209 152 156 1s6 
September. ......... | = 204 180 193 160 226 134 223 152 155 | 183 
oe a | 208 184 193 146 182 134 252 152 163 | 1S1 
NOVOMNSE . ccccccces 212 | 185 198 155 174 134 240 155 166 | 183 
December..........- | 205 186 202 158 174 135 238 | 155 | 170 183 
1918 | 
JOUR T a2 cavisonvece 207 188 211 157 174 136 232 161 | 178 185 
Feber . <ccecesess 208 187 216 157 176 138 232 161 181 187 
Metts i ncactuten coad 212 179 223 158 176 144 22 | 165 | 184 | 187 
AQ0Ul i, dead oltune cd 217 180 | 232 157 177 146) 229) 172) 191} 190 
Wat. <c..thcdiielvatesn 214 179 237 160 178 148 223 | 173 | 194 | 191 
JURE.ib cosdemenneat 217 180 | 245 159 178 150 219 198 | 196 | 193 
Jalltt.<is cub-ctkkte va oi 224 1x6 | = 249 166 184 154} 216] 199 190 | 198 
ee eee 230 193 | 252 166 185 157 | 222 | 221 191 | 203 
September .......... 237 200 254 167 184 159 | 220 226 194 207 
OCtCNET, codkecennone 224 | 202 256 167 187 158 | 218 226 196 205 
NOVOMEDGE ... .ccossce 221 208 255 71 188 164 | 215 226 203 206 
December. .......... 222 212 250 171 184 164 195 227 204 207 
1919. | 
JORG con sxecentsves 222 299 234 | 170 172 161 194 218 212 203 
LL ree 218 197 223 | 169 168 163 185 218 208 197 
eGR Aciilaieseses 228 205 216} 168 162 165 183 218 217 201 
APIS catedicakees 235 212 217 | 167 152 162 178 217 216 203 
RG: tiknieilaninioaie 2 240 216 227 167 152 164 179 217 213 207 
JOUR. asco ntecunssen 231 206 258 170 154 | 175 74 233 212 207 
Joly “on Ha cduticésnes 246 218 282 171 158 186 171 245 221 219 

















Price Changes, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United States. 


XACT comparison of wholesale with retail prices is not at- 
tempted in the following tables. Somefood products—fresh 
meats, for example—are not sold by the retailer in the same 

form in which they leave the wholesaler, hence strictly comparable 
prices are not obtainable. It was found impracticable also to obtain 
both wholesale and retail prices for the same date, the retail prices 
being those prevailing on the 15th of the month, while the whole- 
sale prices are for a variable date, usually several days prior to the 
15th. The figures in the table are therefore to be considered as 
merely indicative of price variations in the retail as compared with 
the wholesale markets. 

To assist in comparing the fluctuations at wholesale and at retail, 
the differential between the two series of quotations at successive 
dates is given. It should not be assumed, however, that this dif- 
ferential in any case represents the margin of profit to the retailer, 
since, in addition to a possible difference of grade between the articles 
shown at wholesale and retail, the various items of handling cost to 
both the wholesaler and retailer are included in the figure. 


133414°—19——-7 [701] 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTE)) 
CITIES. 


(The initials W= wholesale; R=retail. The wholesale price is the mean of the high and low quota‘ ion 
on the date selected, as published in leading trade journals. The retail price is the average of pri 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by dealers.] 


































































































soled July— 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
| Av-| SS) ae os 
Article and city. | Unit. erage) | | 
aed 1914 1915} 1916) Jan. July.) Jan. July.! Jan.| Apr. |May. June, J\)! 
| | : 
Beef, Chicago: Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| € 
Steer loin ends...... W.| Lb..| 16.8) 17.5) 16.0} 20.5} 20.0} 19.0} 20.0) 34.0! 32.0 32.0) 32.0, 26.0 27.0 
Sirloin steak......... R.} Lb..| 23.2) 26.0) 25.8) 28.1) 26.5) 30.2) 30. 2) 37. 7| 37.5} 39. 7} 39. 5) 38.5) 39.3 
Price differential.......)...... 6.4, 8.5) 9.8 7.6) 6.5) 11.2) 10.2) 3.7) 5.5) 7.7, 7.5 12.5 12.3 
Beef, Chicago: | | | | 
Steer rounds, No 2..W.| Lb..} 13.1) 14.5 14.3} 14.5} 12.0} 17.0} 16.5] 25.0 22.0] 24.0) 25.0) 22.0 22.9 
Round sieak........ R.| Lb..| 20.2; 23.3 22.8} 24.1] 22.7) 26.6} 27.3) 35.0) 34.0) 35.7) 36.0) 34.6 35.5 
Price differential.......)...... 7.1) 8.8 8.5) 9.6) 10.7) 9.6) 10.8) 10.0) 12.0) 11.7/ 11.0) 12.6, 13.5 
Beef, Chicago: Re | => iar 
Steer ribs, No. 2....W.| Lb..| 15.7 16.5) 14.5) 17.5 16.0} 20.0 20.0} 28.0) 30.0] 34.0) 30.0) 27.0 24.9 
SN eee ere R.| Lb...) 19.5, 21.2) 21.3) 22.9 22.3) 24.6 25.4) 31.8 231.3/134.2) 34.1 30.8 31.9 
Price differential.......|...... | 3.8) 47] 68 5.4 6.3) 4.6 5.4] 3.8).....]..... | 4.1) 3.8 7.9 
Beef, New York: | | | 
=e "aes W.| Lb..| 15.8) 18.3} 17.0) 20.0 18.0} 19.0 23.5) 28.0 37.0) 40.0) 37.0 31.6 28.5 
Sirloin steak......... R.| Lb..| 25.9) 27.4] 28.2) 29.4 28.4] 33.7, 34.4] 43.9 44.8] 45.3) 45.6 42.2 44.4 
Price differential.......)...... , 10.1) 9.1) 11.2} 9.4 10.4) 14.7) 10.9) 15.9; 7.8 5.3} 8.6) 11.2) 15.9 
Beef, New York: | | 
No. 2, rounds..... : W.| Lb..| 12.1) 13.5) 13.5) 14.5 13.0] 17.5) 18.0) 28.6) 25.0} 24.0) 24.0 22.0) 22.0 
Round steak........ R.} Lb..} 24.9 27.0) 27.1) 28.9 27.5) 33.7 35.2) 46.3) 47.3) 47.0) 46.9 44.4) 46.2 
Price differential .......)...... 12.8, 13.5) 13.6) 14.4 14.5) 16.2) 17.2) 18.3; 22.3] 23.0) 22.9) 22.4) 24.2 
Beef, New York: | | | 
24) aaa W.} Lb..| 15.1) 16.5) 16.0] 18.0 16.0} 19.0) 23.5) 28.0 35.0) 36.0, 35.0 29.0 27.5 
See R.| Lb. .} 21.8) 22.5} 22.7] 24.3 23.8) 27.9) 29.4) 37.5) 40.9] 41.3) 40.9 37.8) 38.6 
Price differential.......)...... 6.7} 6.0) 6.7) 6.3) 7.8} 8.9) 5.9) 9.5) 5.9) 5.3) 5.9) 8&8 11.1 
Pork, Chicago: 
Sere W.| Lb 14.9} 16.5) 15.0) 16.5 16.5) 25.0) 27.0) 29.0 27.0) 31.5 32.5) 29.0) 37 
Chops. .-. etteneane R.} Lb 19.0} 20.4) 20.1) 21.7 22.7) 29.2) 31.6) 35.5 35.2) 37.9) 38.6 37.5) 41.7 
Price differential... .....)...... 4.1; 3.9) 5.1) 5.2 6.2) 4.2) 4.6 6.5) 82) 6.4 6.1) 8&5 d 
Pork, New York: 
Loins, western... ... W.| Lb..} 15.2) 16.3) 15.3) 16.5 17.0) 23.5 26.5) 30.5 33.0) 34.5) 34.0 32.0) 37.0 
OS eee R.| Lb..| 21.7} 23.0) 21.7) 23.9) 24.8) 32.6) 34.8) 40.6 43.5) 43.7 45.0) 44.5) 47.5 
Price differential.......|...... 6.5) 6.7, 6.4) 7.4) 7.8) 9.1) 83] 10.1 10.5] 9.2 11.0) 12.5, 10.5 
Bacon, Chicago: | | = 
Short clear sides....W.} Lb...) 12.7) 13.9 11.3) 15.9) 15.8 24.7) 30.1) 27.4) 29.4) 32.6) 33.4) 32.9 33.1 
ERE R.| Lb..| 29.4) 31.8) 31.5) 32.8 31.6] 43.9) 49.8) 54.7 61.6] 58.2) 59.7 59.7 61 
Price differential......./...... 16.7} 17.9) 20.2) 16.9) 15.8) 19.2) 19.7) 27.3 32.2) 25.6) 26.3) 26.8) 28.4 
Ham, Chicago: | | oT 4 
Ee W.| Lb..| 16.6) 17.5 16.3) 19.0 18.8) 24.3) 29.8) 30.1 35.3] 35.3 37.5) 38.0) 38 
Smoked, sliced... ... R. Lb..| 26.6) 33.8) 32.8) 34.9) 33.3) 41.4 42.8) 49.1 55.3] 54.6) 56. 6, 57.3) 58.8 
Price differentia besecégleceupe 10.0) 16.3) 16.5) 15.9) 14.5) 17.1) 13.0) 19.0 20.0) 19.3) 19.1) 19.3) 20.5 
Lard, New York: ais | | | | | 
Prime, contract.....W.| Lb..| 11.0) 10.4 8.0) 13.3 15.9 20.1, 24.6) 26.2 24.2) 31.2 34.1) 34.7 35.8 
Pus, GPs. .....: .--R.| Lb..| 16.0) 15.6, 15.1) 16.8 21.3) 27.4) 33.0) 32.2 33.1) 36.0 38.7) 41.3! 42.5 
Price differential .......|...... 5.0} 5.2) 7.1) 3.5) 5.4) 7.3) 8.4) 66 89) 48 46 6.6 6.7 4 
Lamb, Chicago: | | | 3 
Dressed round...... W.| Lb..| 14.9) 17.0 19.0) 19.0) 20.0) 26.0 24.0) 31.0 28.06] 33.0 30.0) 28.0) 29.0 
of, yearling... .. R.| Lb..| 19.8} 21.9) 20.8) 23.1) 23.2) 28.7) 30.6) 35.7, 34.2} 38.3) 38.4) 35.5) 36.2 s 
Price differential......./...... 4.9) 4.9 1.8 4.1) 3.2) 2.7) 6.6 4.7) 6.2) 5.3) 8.4) 7.5) 7.2 ; 
Poultry, New York: | | | 
Dressed fowls....... W.| Lb..| 18.2) 18.8 17.5) 21.5) 22.0) 24.8) 29.8) 36.0) 35.5) 35.5! 36.0) 37.5) 34.5 
Dressed hens........ R.| Lb..| 21.4) 22.0 21.9) 25.6) 26.1) 28.7) 32.6) 41.0) 40. 8| 41.7) 42.6) 43.1) 41.5 
Price differential.......j...... 3.2 3.2) 4.4) 4.1) 4.1) 3.9) 2.8) 5.0) 5.3) 62) 6.6) 5.6 7.0 
Butter, Chicago: | 
Creamery, extra....W.| Lb..| 31.0) 26.5) 26.5) 27.5) 37.0) 37.5) 49.0} 42.5) 66.0) 61.0) 55.5) 51.5) 52.0 
Creamery, extra.....R.| Lb..| 36.2) 31.2) 32.2) 33.5) 43.8) 43.3) 54.4) 48.0) 71.3) 67.1) 62.4) 57.5) 57.1 7 
Price differential.......}...... 5.2, 4.7) 5.7] 6.0) 6.8) 5.7) 5.4 5.5) 5.3) 6.1 6.91 6.0) 5.1 F 
Butter, New York: ; 
Creamery, extra....W.| Lb..| 32.3) 28.0) 27.0} 28.5) 39.5) 39.5) 51.0) 44.4) 67.0] 62.5) 58.0) 52.3) 51.0 : 
Creamery, extra.....R.| Lb..| 38.2 32.8) 33.6) 34.6) 46.0) 45.3) 57.4] 51.4) 75.5] 72.9 67.2) 61.4) 61.3 
Price differential .......|...... 5.9, 4.8 6.6) 6.1) 6.5 5.8) 6.4 7.0) 8.5) 10.4 9.2) 9.1 10.3 
Butter, San Francisco: 
Creamery, extra....W.| Lb..| 31.7) 24.5) 26.5) 25.5) 35.5) 38.5) 53.0) 50.0) 64.5] 58.0) 57.5 55.5) 56.5 
Creamery, extra.....R.| Lb..| 38.8 32.9) 33.8) 33.3) 42.5) 45.5) 60.2) 56.6) 72.3 62.9) 66.3) 64.7) 64.7 ? 
Price differential.......|...... 7.1; 8.4) 7.3) 7.8 7.0) 7.0; 7.2) 6.6) 7.8) 4.9) 8&8 9.2) 82 
Cheese, Chicago: | 4 
Whole milk......... W.| Lb..| 14.2 13.3) 14.5 14.5) 21.8 21.6) 23.3) 22.7, 36.3) 29.8 31.3) 29.5) 30.9 C 
Full cream.......... R.| Lb..|..... Rey | 22.9 24.2) 32.1 33.9) 37.5) 34.5) 43.9 40.5, 42.4) 42.5) 44.1 
Price differential.......)...... SR, A 8.4 9.7) 10.3 12.3! 14.2) 11.8 7.6) 10.7! 1.1 13.0! 13.2 
1 Price is for different quality of beef from that quoted at wholesale. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES—Concluded, 





| 1913:) 












































ot July— 1917 | 1918 1919 
Article and city. Unit. erage ~ | al a at ae Agere Apaiee 
| for | 1914 1915) 1916/ Jan. July. Jan. July. Jan. Apr. May. June. July. 
\3 os . Fat | — | oe eS | | | 
Cheese, New York: Cts, Cts, | C's. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.) (¥s.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.) Cis. | ¢ > 1 Cts. 
Whole milk, State..W.| Lb..| 15.4) 14.4 14.6) 15.1) 22.0, 23.8 23.0) 23.9 36.8 31.5 32.1 30.8 31.5 
Full cream .......... Oo ae dh | 22.9) 22.8) 30.1) 32.8 34.4) 33.2) 42.7 42.7) 43.1 43.0 42.8 
Price differential .......)......)..... Eas 8.3) 7.7) 8.1) 9.0) 11.4, 9.3) 5.9 11.2 11.0 12.2 11.3 
Cheese, San Francisco: 
Fancy ...----------- W.| Lb..| 15.9) 12.5) 11.5) 13.5) 18.0) 20.0) 25.5! 26.0 33.5 32.5 31.5 29.0 32.0 
Full cream.......... DS Bide Seniesa 20.0; 22.9 24.2 29.7 33.5, 32.3 41.9 40.0 41.2 40.9 41.2 
Price differential .......j....../..... | Sendai 8.5, 9.4, 6.2 9.7) 80 63) 84 7.5) 9.7 11.9 9.2 
Milk, Chicago: ; att on oF eb oe Be ee or 
i GT ES eae W.] Qt.) 3.8) 3.6) 3.7] 3.6) 4.5) 4.7; 7.0| 5.3) 8.4 6.41 5.7 5.7 68 
Fresh, bottled... .... R.| Qt..] 8.0) 8.0) 8.0) 8.1) 10.0) 10.0 11.9) 12.0) 14.0 13.0 13.0 14.0 14.0 
Price differential.......j...... 4.2) 4.4 4.3) 4.5) 5.5) 5.3) 4.9 6.7) 5.6 6.6 7.3 8.3) 7.2 
Milk, New York: b | | | | 
OO W./ Qt../ 3.5) 3.0) 3.0 3.1) 5.1] 5.0 8.1) 5.4 9.2 6.11 7.2 68 7.1 
Fresh, bottled ...... R-| Qt..| 9.0) 9.0) 9.0 9.0) 10.0! 11.4 15.0 12.7 16.0 15.5 15.7 15.0 16.0 
Price differential.......)...... 5.5, 6.0) 6.0) 5.9 49) 64 6.9 7.3) 68 9.4 B85 82 8.9 
Milk, San Francisco: (ot er oF bee Gee 
ee -] Qt../ 3.8) 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 4.3) 6.6 5.9 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.4 
Fresh, bottled....... R.} Qt..| 10.0 10.0) 10.0 10.0 10.0) 10.0) 12.1 12.1 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 110 
Price differential.......j...__. 6.1) 6.1) 6.2 6.2; 6.2) 5.7, 5.5) 6.2 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.6 
Eggs, Chicago: : | | | | | 
Fresh, firsts.........W-.| Doz.| 22.6) 18.8) 16.8, 21.8) 48.5| 81.0) 56.5 36.5 58.8 39.4 42.5 40.5 42.0 
Strietly fresh........ R. Doz.| 29.2: 26.1) 24.8) 29.6) 52.5; 40.6 65.1; 45.7 69.5: 46.6 51.2 51.1 53.2 
Price differential.......)...... 6.6, 7.3) 8.0) 7.8) 4.0) 9.6) 8.6) 9.2) 10.7) 7.2) 8.7 10.6 11.2 
Eggs, New York: | ' 
Fresh, firsts.........W.! Doz.| 24.9) 21.5) 20.0 24.1) 50.5) 35.0) 64.5) 40.0 61.3] 41.8 46.5 43.5 44.5 
Strictly fresh........ R | Doz.| 39.7) 35.3! 32.6) 37.2] 66.7) 47.7) 80.8] 57.3' 78.11 56.9 59.6 62.0 664 
Price differential............. 14.8) 13.8) 12.6) 13.1) 16.2) 12.7) 16.3] 17.3) 16.8, 15.1) 13.1 18.5 21.9 
Eggs, San Francisco: | | | 
, ear W.' Doz.| 26.8 23.0) 22.0) 24.0) 38.0) 32.0) 61.0] 44.0 53.0 46.0 47.5 44.0 45.0 
Strictly fresh........ R.| Dorz.| 37.3) 33.8) 31.0) 33.3] 48.0) 39.2) 71.0] 51.4) 65.7) 51.7 56.3 54.8 56.6 
Price differential....... |. ----| 10.5, 10.8) 9.0) 9.3) 10.0) 7.2) 10.0) 7.4) 12.7) 5.7, 8.8 10.8 11.6 
Meal, corn, Chicago: | | | | 
i REY. oR W.] Lb..| 14] 1.6..... 1.9 2.4, 4.5 5.1) 5&4) 3.6 4.11 42 40 46 
hth teabdeas asec R.. Lb..| 2.9 2.8 3.1) 3.1 4.2 5.8 7.0) 6.8 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.9 
Price differential... met OY See 1.2 1.8 1.3) 1.9 1.44 22 1.77 LG 1.77 13 
Beans, New York: | | 
ium, choice..... W. Lb 4.0) 4.0) 5.8) 9.8 10.8) 15.4) 14.1) 11.9 9.9) 7.9) 7.9 7.9 7.5 
Navy, White. ....... 28: i Pe Seat 8.1) 11.3] 14.9) 18.8) 18.5) 17.5) 15.3! 12.7) 12.4) 12.5 12.2 
Price differential .......|......1...ccleoc.- 2.3) 1.5] 4.1] 3.4) 4.41 5.6) 5.4) 4.8) 4.5) 4.6 4.7 
s, Chicago: | | 
META dss ddenc W.) Lb..| 1.0) 2.4) .7] 1.6] 2.9) 4.4) 2.01 1.51 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.4 
Dieliiianes tx R.) Lb... 1.5) 2.7) 1.2) 2.3) 3.9) 5.0) 2.8) 3.7] 2.7) 2.5] 2.8 3.1) 5.0 
Price differential.......|...... 5 3. .b #W 1.0 6, .8| 2.2) .8 7) 9 1.2) 3.6 
Rice, New Orleans: | 
Of, ener W.| Lb..| 5.0) 54 4.9) 4.6 4.8} 7.1) 8.8) 9.3] 9.1] 8.5| 9.1) 6.3 10.5 
 -E caebavgaeit aE Se Beh ae 7.5] 7.4) 7.4) 10.1) 10.6) 11.9] 12.0] 12.1! 12.2! 12.9 14.2 
Price differential......./...... cccceleccs.| 2-6] 2.8 2.6) 3.0) 1.8 2.64 2.9 3.6) 3.1] 6.6 3.7 
Sugar, New York: | ; 
Gramulated ......... W.| Lb..| 4.3) 4.2) 5.9) 7.5) 6.6) 7.4) 7.3) 7.4 8.8) 8.8 SSI 8.8) 8.8 
Granulated ......... R.| Lb 4.9) 4.6] 6.3) 7. 7.4) 8.4) 9.7] 8.8 10.1) 10.0) 9.9) 10.0! 10.0 
Price differential.......|...... 6 4 6 WB OO} 2.4) 1.4) 1.3) 1.2) 1.1) 1.2) 1.2 


























1 Good to choice. 


The following table of wholesale and retail prices, expressed as per- 
centages of the average money prices for 1913, will enable the reader 
to follow more readily the trend of price fluctuations of food articles 
at wholesale and retail. A few articles included in the preceding 
table are omitted from the following one, owing to lack of satisfac- 
tory data for 1913. The table shows that, as compared with the 
1913 base price, the wholesale prices of most of the commodities in 
recent months were relatively higher than the retail prices. This is 
particularly noticeable in the case of pori, bacon, lard, and corn 
meal. The preceding table shows, however, that the margin between 
the wholesale and the retail price of many of the articles was greater 


in recent months than in 1913. 
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RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIES (AVERAGE FOR 1913=100). 


(The initials W=wholesale; R=retail.] 























1913: July— 
: Aver- 
Article and city. age 
for | 1914| 1915/1916 
year. 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer loin ends (hips)....W..} 100 | 104] 95 | 122 
oe ar R..| 100} 112} 111 | 121 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... W..] 100] 111 | 109} 111 
Round steak............ R..| 100}; 115} 113 | 119 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer ribs, No. 2......... W..| 100; 105; 92] 111 
OO” Se R..| 100 | 109 }| 109 | 117 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2 loins, city......... W..| 100] 116 | 108 | 127 
Sirloin steak............. R..| 100 | 106 | 109; 114 
Beef, New York: | 
No. 2 rounds, city....... W..| 100 | 112 | 112 | 120 
Round steak............ R..; 100 | 108 | 109 | 116 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2ribs, city.......... W..| 100 | 109 | 106 | 119 
MNES vadccssdscccate R..| 100} 103 | 104} 111 
Pork, Chicago: 
ao a W..| 100 | 111 | 101 | 111 
EEE a R..; 100 | 107 | 106} 114 
Pork, New York: 
Loins, western. ......... W..| 100 | 107 | 101 | 109 
SE ic ste Us ate dtesta, as oe R..| 100 | 106 | 100; 110 
Bacon, Chicago: 
Short clear sides........W..| 100 | 109 | 8&9} 125 
aa R..| 100 | 108 |} 107 | 112 
Ham, Chicago: 
PS W..| 100] 105} 98] 114 
Smoked, sliced.......... R..| 100 | 127 | 123 | 131 
Lard, New York: 
Prime, contract......... W..| 100] 95] 73 | 121 
RE GS: R..| 100 98 | 94] 105 | 
Lamb, Chicago: 
Dressed, round......... W..| 100 | 114 | 128 | 128 
Leg of, yearling......... R..| 100 | 111 | 105 | 117 
Poultry, New York: 
Dressed fowls. .......... W..| 100} 103} 96] 118 
i ey a R. -| 100 | 108 | 102 | 120 
Butter, Chicago: 
Creamery, extra......... W..| 100} 8 | 85] 8&9 
Creamery, extra......... R. 100 |~ 86 | 89] 93 
Butter, New York: 
Creamery, extra......... W..| 100; 87| 84] 8&8 
Creamery, extra......... R..| 100] 96] 88] 91 
Butter, San Francisco: 
Creamery, extra......... W..| 100; 77} 84] 80 
Creamery, extra......... R..| 100/ 85] 87] 86 
Milk, Chicago: 
ER PIE abe RE W..| 100} 95 71 9% 
Fresh, bottled, delivered.R..| 100 | 100 | 100 | 101 
Milk, New York: } 
Te ae W..| 100] 86] 86] 99 
Fresh, bottled, delivered. R.., 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
Milk, San Francisco: 
SES Ss eee W..| 100} 100} 97] 97 
Fresh, bottled........... R..| 100 | 100} 100 | 100 
Eggs, Chicago: 
SE NS So oinia nso sie W..; 100! 8&3] 74! 96 
Strictly fresh............ R..| 100} 89] 85 | 101 
Eggs, New York: 
Fresh, firsts...........-. W..| 100} 86| 80] 97 
Strictly fresh............R..| 100} 89| 82] 94 
Eggs, San Francisco: 
Ne iS W..| 100} 86| 82] 90 
Strictly fresh............ R..| 100| 91) 8&8] 89 
Meal , Chicago: 
Bch sons ettl ouenes -aa0 W..| 100 | 114 }..... 136 
ida Sw wdistheopanab « R..| 100} 97 | 107 | 107 
Potatoe ~~ ¢* 
White, good to choice...W..| 100 | 237 | 66 | 160 
ly egress Sarge R..| 100 | 182} 78} 151 
Sugar, New York: 
Granulated ............. W..| 100] 98 | 137 | 174 
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146 
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215 
180 
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142 
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145 


286 
263 


153 
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113 
130 


130 
132 


127 
126 


120 
130 


145 
135 


126 
128 


168 
154 


155 
150 


194 
149 


146 
156 
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171 
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145 


136 
134 


121 
119 


122 
119 


121 
117 


124 
125 


143 
127 


110 
100 


137 
139 


141 
120 


119 
105 


321 
200 


429 
331 
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130 
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127 
130 


149 
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160 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and 
Foreign Countries, 1890 to June, 1919. 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign coun- 
tries, as compiled by recognized authorities, have been re- 

duced to a common base in order that the trend of prices in the 
several countries may be directly compared. The results here 
shown have been obtained by merely shifting the base for each series 
of index numbers to the year 1913, i. e., by dividing the index for 
1913 on the original base into the index for each year or month on 
that base. These results are therefore to be regarded only as ap- 
proximations of the correct index numbers in the case of series con- 
structed by averaging the relative prices of individual commodities. 
This applies to the index numbers of the Annalist, Gibson, the Econ- 
omist, Sauerbeck, the Department of Labor of Canada, the Statis- 
tique Générale of France, and, presumably, the Monthly Statistical 
Bulletin of New South Wales, Australia. The index numbers of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bradstreet, Dun, and the Bureau 
of Census and Statistics of Australia are built on aggregates of 
actual money prices, or relatives made from such aggregates of actual 
prices, and therefore can be readily sifted to any desired base. 
In cases where no index numbers for years are shown in the origi- 
nal sources, the figures here presented have been obtained by aver- 
aging the 12 monthly index numbers. 


1 For a discussion of the defects of index numbers constructed according to this method, see Bulletin 
No. i81 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
{index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation.] 




































































United States. | ( oe Canada. Australia. caters 
New 
South 
7 De- Cc Wakes 
— part- moat Monthly 
, Labor ; ment | wealth} Statis- | Statis- 
Year Statis- | Ammal-; Brad- | Dun: | Gib- | Econo-| Sauer- of | Bureau] tical tique 
and ties: 326 ist: | street: 200 | som: 22; mist: 44)beck: 44, Labor:| of Cen-| Bulle- | Géné- 
month. ag 25 com-| 96 com-| com- | com- | com- | com- 272 |susand) tin: rale: 
dl 8 9 be bod bl ad Fi Be Be 
ities ities. ities. ities. ities. ities. ities. | mod- | tics: 92] ber o mod- 
(vari- ities com- com- ities. 
able ) 1 (vari- | mod- | mod- 
r } able). | ities. ities. 
not 
shown. 
1890. ...... 81 ere { 275 75' 283 85 | US | Seer Se 
a 69 68 70 2¢7 72 72 73 71 » | eee e, Aa 
c es 89 71 85 77 76 82 SS 89 | eS ae 
| teal 85 79 88 83 81 81 85 84 | 84 84 | 
ee 99 98 98 $8 102 90 92 92 | 92 | 83 
ein tn ie 100 100 100 109 100 100 100 100 100 | 10) i(¥) 
_. ae 100 104 97 101 105 99 100 100 106 95 | 1” 
I ita inca 191 106 107 105 110 123 127 110 147 114 | 140) 
eae 124 a 128 = = i60 169 me a a | 18% 
eel 176 8 70 69 204 205 74 3 53 | 2n2 
ee 196 205 263 190 211 225 226 205 Jneeeeeee 162 , 
1914, 
January . 100 102 97 103 100 97 98 101 2100 98 1h 
ee 98 101 95 99 99 96 96 101 3402 102 | 8 1) 
| aa 100 104 94 99 101 95 104 99 $109 101 101 
October. -. 99 107 100 102 108 101 106 102 3113 95 107 
1915 
January. 99 108 99 103 111 112 118 103 3127 101 3424 
April...... 100 109 106 103 117 124 125 108 2133 109; 9 3:135 
SS Re 101 105 107 163 111 122 126 lil 2167 115 2] 
October 102 101 108 105 103 125 134 112 3142 117 3] 
1916. 
a? : a 119 a oo 143 - oo : 138 - 3179 
ia teed 7 8 128 L 156 15 32 137 37 31%) 
Sahy slg, hie 120 121 125 120 124 156 157 132 2 138 134 3 18) 
October... 134 136 131 126 141 171 175 138 3139 140 3 108 
1917. 
January - .. 151 151 149 140 150 184 187 154 3140 150 215 
February... 156 159 151 146 156 188 193 ea 151 225 
March..... lil 170 154 154 166 197 199 ne Des ceaad 151 23!) 
i ae 173 188 158 157 188 200 203 169 3146 150 248 
| 18Z | + 203 1i4 172 204 201 205 of ee 153 2) 
| Nee 185 198 168 176 197 210 |, 211 179 errrre 152 ti) 
Oe 187 189 175 175 200 208 208 179; 3158 152 268 
August....| 186] 190| 178] 181} 203| 210] 207] 4s1\........ 156| 270 
September 183 195 181 178 206 209 207 See Vicks ban 52 | 280 
October. .. 181 200 184 182 207 212 212 179 | 3166 147 284 
November. 183 199 185 183 206 215 214 | eee 163 293 
December .- 183 200 191 182 209 215 218 Be Piaxcchun 166 304 
1918. 
January... 185 200 195 184 205 215 219 190 3173 161 313 
February. . 187 204 196 188 210 216 220 1 aa 165 319 
March..... 187 204 196 189 217 218 222 4 Ppeeee 156 327 
le 190 207 20K 191 225 221 223 gg Ree 155 333 
May....... 191 207 205 188 216 223 225 ae 164 335 
June....... 193 201 206 186 211 227 226 SP his esas s 163 329 
\ ae 198 203 208 192 212 228 227 «| ae eer 160 337 
August .... 203 207 208 192 210 233 230 Oe Vin re omnes 170 350 
September 207 210 207 193 212 231 232 8 a 164 35) 
October. .. 205 203 207 193 205 231 233 214 | 181 160 369 
November. 206 205 205 191 204 231 230 215 180 159 358 
December . 207 208 207 191 208 226 231 213 180 163 353 
1919. 
January... 203 211 201 190 206 217 224 1} Pee: 160 348 
February. . 197 201 192 182 201 216 221 BE Rs. aininecnathinnepeaslbe-dia 340 
March..... 201 209 187 180 212 212 217 | | eae ene Hee 337 
ae 203 222 188 182 223 214 217 ED Dikxcs 4.0uteh eR Ss eee 
OS ee 207 226 187 is4 220 222 229 | ee giecseccsas Rana «0 
JUNC....... 207 216 196 189 212 230 235 | | eee eee eines « 











1 The index numbers here shown have been revised as explained on pages ¢0 and 91 of thif issue of the 
Montuty LABOR REVIEW. 

2 Average for January and July. 

3 Quarter beginning in specified month. 
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Prices of Important Beef Products Compared 
with Live-Cattle Prices at Chicago. 


S ILLUSTRATING the trend of prices of some of the more 
important products of the slaughtering and meat-packing 
industry in recent months as compared with prices of live 

cattle, the following tables of absolute and relative prices and 
aecompanying charts are presented. The cattle prices here shown 
have been reduced to the pound basis to facilitate comparison with 
the other items for which the pound is the customary price unit. 
For charting the price movements of important beef products with 
movements of live-cattle prices two methods are here employed. 
By the first method the price curves are plotted in the ordinary 
way on paper with arithmetic spacing in order that price differences 
may easily be compared. The second method consists in charting 
the price curves on paper with the vertical spacing ruled according 
to the logarithmic scale in order that the per cent of change in prices 
may readily be seen. The two methods thus supplement each other 
in showing price changes.' All prices used are for the Chicago 
market. 

From the figures in the table of average money prices and from 
Charts A and B it is seen that live cattle and fresh carcass beef fluc- 
tuated in close unison throughout the period under review. In only 
one month, July, 1918, did the price of fresh beef move in a direction 
contrary to that of live cattle. In a number of months fresh beef, 
responding less freely to varying market conditions, remained un- 
changed in price, while live cattle increased or decreased slightly. 
It is observable, however, that the price differential between live 
cattle and fresh beef averaged only about 3} cents per pound in the 
early months of the period, while in more recent months it increased 
to more than 6 cents. In the last two months the price differential 
decreased perceptibly. The decided similarity of the two price 
curves is clearly brought out in each chart. 

While it is thus seen that cattle and fresh beef prices have fluctu- 
ated much alike since the beginning of 1917, and that the recent drop 
in cattle prices was quite promptly reflected in the lowered price of 
beef, the figures for the other important packing-house products for 
which prices were obtained, viz, hides, oleo oil, oleomargarine, and 
tallow, show little relationship to cattle or beef prices. As is seen 
from Charts A and B, hides declined in the early part of 1917 while 
cattle prices were advancing, but increased considerably after May. 
In December prices again declined and continued steeply downward 








1 For a discussion of the relative merits of arithmetic and ratio charts, see the MonruLty LAsBoR 
Review for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. 
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CHART A. 
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until the following March, nothwithstanding only minor decreases in 
the price of cattle. From March to June price changes conformed 
more closely to the increasing prices for cattle, but afterwards declined 


= Cents 17 1916 1919 
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CHART B, 


again while prices of cattle were still advancing. The period of de- 
crease in hide prices from June of 1918 to March of 1919, it may be 
observed, coincides quite closely with the period of Government price 
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control for this commodity. Price control of domestic hides was 
removed January 31, 1919. Prices continued low, however, in Feb- 
ruary and March, but increased considerably in April when cattle 
prices were beginning to decrease. Since then prices of hides have 
increased enormously. Between March and July of the present year, 
as measured by average prices in each of these months, packers’ hides 
from heavy native steers increased nearly 74 per cent in the Chicago 
market. In the same time, on the contrary, prices of good to choico 
steers decreased 9 per Gent. 

Oleo oil and oleomargarine behaved much like hides with respec 
to price fluctuations during the period and particularly in the last few 
months of abnormal increase. As would be expected, a strong sym- 
pathy existed between them throughout all months, although oleo- 
margarine prices were much more stable than were prices of oleo 011. 
Except for a slight decline in March and April of the present year, 
oleomargarine (see Charts C and D) increased steadily in price from 
beginning to end of the period. Tallow prices in 1917 and most of 
1918 fluctuated much like those of oleo oil, but declined steeply from 
November, 1918, to February, 1919, the price dropping far below 
the price of cattle, due probably to the announcement by the Ship- 
ping Board that tonnage would be allowed for the importation of 
approximately 12,000 tons of tallow from Argentina. All three 
commodities increased greatly in price from March to July of the 
present year, while cattle prices were falling, the increase for packers’ 
prime tallow approximating 100 per cent. 

Chart E compares the retail prices of rib roast and round steak 
with the wholesale prices of fresh carcass beef at Chicago. Only the 
arithmetic scale is used for this comparison. A glance at the chart 
reveals the great similarity of } +e movements at wholesale and 
retail. In only a few instances «uring the period did the monthly 
prices of either rib roast or round steak at retail mov@§n a direction 
contrary to the prices of fresh beef at wholesale, and in such instances 
the changes were of slight extent. The comparison here made, it 
should be explained, can not be considered exact, since the retail 
prices of rib roast and round steak are for the 15th of each month 
while the wholesale prices of fresh beef are averages for the month. 
This difference, however, does not lessen the value of the comparison 
for practical purposes. 

The price differential between fresh beef and rib roast, starting 
with 8} cents per pound in January, 1917, narrowed perceptibly late 
in the year but widened again in the spring and summer of 1918. In 
the fall of last year the margin was again reduced to about 6} cents. 
Since the beginning of the present year the margin has steadily in- 
creased until it reached 11 cents in July, indicating increased profits 
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to the retailer. Compared with prices in March, rib roast at retail in 
July had decreased less than 2 per cent while fresh carcass beef at 
wholesale had decreased 15 per cent. 
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CHART C, 
: In the case of round steak, the differential between its retail price 





and the wholesale price of carcass beef ranged from 8} to 10} cents 
per pound during most of 1917. Late in the year the differential 
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was reduced to 74 cents. In the summer of 1918 the spread between 
the two prices averaged about 11 cents, decreasing later to about 9} 
cents. Since January of the present year round steak, like rib roast, 
has shown a steady increase in its differential over the price of fres} 
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CHART D. 


beef at wholesale. In July this differential reached 14.7 cents a 


pound. 

While definite conclusions can not safely be drawn from the limited 
information here presented, it is obvious that prices of beef have not 
increased to a greater extent in recent months than have live cattle 
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prices, and that both have actually decreased since March. At the 
same time it is equally obvious that prices of all the more important 
beef products other than beef itself, only a few of which are included 
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CHART E. 


here, have increased to a much greater extent in the last few months 
than have cattle prices. According to the Census of Manufactures 
for 1914 the value of the hides, oleo oil, oleomargarine, and tallow 
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produced in the slaughtering and meat packing industry in that year 


amounted to approximately 105 millions of dollars, or one-fourt!; 


the value of the fresh beef produced. It is quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that the relative importance of these and the many other sul- 


sidiary beef products, as compared with beef, has greatly increase 


since 1914. When this fact is taken into consideration, the signiii- 
cance of the recent large increases in the prices of these commoditic; 


. 


become apparent. 


PRICES OF LIVE CATTLE AND IMPORTANT BEEF PRODUCTS AT CHICAGO, JANUAR) 
1917, TO JULY, 1919. 


Average money prices per pound. 






































Fresh | Hides, | 
c wee: beef, packers, | Oleo oil, Oleoma r-| be = low — Rout 
Year end month. olen carcass, | heavy extra, arine 5 ; one. — sica 
a native native jwholesale..w he lesale.|__ PT : tail, retail 
— steers. steers. | wholesale. 
| 
Cents. Cenis. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cenis. Ce ; 
Average for 1913.... 8.5 i3.0 18.4 11.5 16.3 of! 13.5 20 
19172 January ........ 19.5 13.8 33. 5 29.5 e— 5 11.5 22. 3 22. 
February......-. a8 14.1 3L.8 20.8 22. 5 11.6 22.8 23. 
ieee Res 11.9 14.9 39.5 19.3 22. 5 12.4 21.6 23. 
_ ee 12.3 15.0 39.5 21.3 24.5 3.9 24.1 25. 
) are 12.5 | 16.0 31.5 23.4 25. 5 146. 6 24. 4 rs 
| a 12. 6 16. 2 33.0 24.5 25. § 18.9 235. 1 2 
July. é 12. 6 16.4 33.0 21.3 25. 5 17.8 24.6 2 
ie sik 0. dara 13. 2 i 2.9 19. 4 25. 5 14.9 25. 1 27 
September ....: 15.0 19.0 33. 0 21.3 25. 5 17.6 25.8 2 
October........ 14.7 19.0 33.8 23. 8 28.5 17.3 24.7 27. 
lovember...... 14.4 19.0 35.3 24.3 28. 5 16.9 24.5 2 
December... ... 13. 2 18.7 35.0 21.4 28.5 17.9 24.2 2 
1918: January ........ 13.1 17.5 32.8 22.3 28.5 17.6 25. 4 27 
February... 13. 1 17.5 29.3 23.3 28.5 17.5 23. 1 27.2 
Ee 13. 2 17.5 26. 3 25.0 28.5 17.5 25. 5 27.4 
 . Ss 15. 2 20. 5 27.2 24.8 28. 5 17.5 23.8 3).4 
Se teak odwarka 16.4 22. 5 31.1 24.0 28.5 i7.4 3.1 32.0 
PU 6 dew eews 17.2 23.8 33. 0 24.2 28.5 17.2 31.9 34.9 
16. 6 24.0 32.4 25. 6 28.5 17.8 31.8 35. 0 
ae oe 17.8 24.2 39.0 26.0 29.5 18.7 3L.4 34.9 
September. ...- 18.4 24.5 39. 0 25.3 29. 5 19.5 32. 6 35.9 
October........ 17.9 24.5 39.0 27.8 30.5 29.0 31.3 34.3 
November... ..- 18. 2 24.5 29.0 28. 5 32.5 19.3 31.3 34.1 
December ...... 18. 4 24.5 29. 0 39. 2 32. 5 14.9 30.8 33. 7 
1919: January........ 18.4 24.5 28.0 31.3 32.5 11.0 31.1 34.0) 
February... .... 18.5 24.5 28.0 39.2 32.5 19.1 32.0 4.4 
aaa F 18. 6 24.5 27. 6 28.3 31.5 10.3 32. 4 31.4 
A EE 18.3 24.5 29. 5 29. 4 31.5 12.6 34. 2 35.7 
DN es ta viae's 408 24.3 35. 1 31.7 34.5 14.9 34.1 35.0 
Fae 15.5 20. 3 40.8 32.9 35. 5 15. 0 39. 8 4.6 
| ee eee 16.9 20.8 48.0 33.8 5. 5 20.5 | 31.9 35. 5 
Relative prices. 
Average for i913 .... 100.0 100.0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Pete. weary ........ 123. 8 | 106.2 | 182. 2 | 177. 6 138. 5 162.7 114.4 112.4 
February....... 130.8 109.1 172. 6 | 179.8 138. 5 164. 5 116.8 116.9 
eee py 139.5 115. 1 165.8 | 166. 8 138. 5 175.1 110.8 115.3 
Es ia donee 144.7 123. 6 165.8 | 175. 5 150.8 196.3 123. 6 126.7 
Tees s 146. 6 123. 6 171.3 | 202. 6 14 9 235. 2 125.1 127.2 
BF 147.5 124.7 179.4 212.3 156.9 267.0 128.7 133. 4 
ES 147. 6 126. 5 179. 4 ; 184. 1 156.9 251.1 125. 2 131.7 
ee 154. 9 132. 3 174.0 | 167.9 156.9 210.5 128.7 135. | 
September . . ..- 176. 2 146.7 179.4 184. 1 163.1 248. 4 132. 2 139. 1 
October ........ 172.5 146.7 183.5 | 205. 8 175.4 244.0 126.7 135. 1 
November... -. .. 169. 1 146.7 191.7 | 219. 1 175. 4 238. 8 125. 6 131.2 
Mb scussd 155. 6 144.4 190.3 | 185. 3 175.4 252.9 124.1 128.8 
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PRICES OF LIVE CATTLE AND IMPORTANT BEEF PRODUCTS AT CHICAGO, JANUARY, 
1917 TO JULY, 1919—Concluded. 


Relative prices—Concluded. 




















Fresh Hides, | ~~ 
Cattle, | “beef | packers, | Olea ol, | Oleomar-| T8!!0¥, | pip | Round 
Year and month 8 hoi carcass, | heavy extrd, _— p one.” roast, | steal 
ny native native prholessie w olecale., bee om} | retall, retail. 
*S- | steers. | steers. — 

19 SRMIEY 64-4000 1M. 1 135.1 | 178.4 192. 8 | 175.4 249.4 130.3 135. 1 
February....... 153.7 135. 1 1599.1 201.5 175.4 245.8 125.7 134.7 
RS ee 155. 5 135.1 142.7 216. 6 175. 4 247.2 139.8 135. 6 
J ee eerre 178.4 158. 3 147.9 214.5 175.4 247.1 147.6 15). 5 
MAYooccccccoc- 193. 0 178.7 169.1 207.5 175.4 245. 5 154. 4 158. 4 
DUE db acesccees 21.9 183. 4 179. 4 209. 6 175.4 243. 1 163. 6 172.8 
TEFeccvcccccess 207.2 185. 3 176. 2 222.1 175. 4 251. 9 163.1 173.3 
Ria 3540.52 209. 5 186. 9 163.1 225. 3 181.5 264. 5 161.0 172.5 
September . . ... 216.4 189, 2 163.1 227.5 181.5 275. 4 167.2 177.8 
(Gmeers....... 209. 9 189. 2 163. 1 240.5 187.7 282.9 160.5 169.9 
November...... 213.4 189, 2 157.7 247.0 200.0 273. 4 160. 5 168.8 
December . ..... 215.8 189. 2 157.7 261.6 200. 0 211.3 157.9 166.9 

1919: January ........ 216. 4 189, 2 152.3 270.8 200. 0 154.9 159.5 168. 
February....... 217.1 189. 2 152. 3 261.6 20.0 142.7 164.1 170. 
snc idaad se 218.3 189. 2 150. 2 244.8 193. 8 145. 0 166, 2 17) 
ae 214. 4 189. 2 160. 4 254. 6 193. 8 177.6 i75. 4 176.7 
ngedetuess4 Nk. 6 189. 2 191.0 274.5 212.3 210. 0 174.9 178. 
a ytacreapereneatt 181.7 156.4 221.6 285. 2 218.5 226. 3 157.9 171 
Aa ee 198. 3 160. 2 261.0 292. 5 218. 5 290. 4 163. 6 i75.7 





























Changes in Cost of Living in 31 Specified Cities. 


ONTINUING reports of changes in the cost of living in indus- 
trial centers of the United States, as given in former numbers 
of the Montuty Lazsor Review,' the first table following 

shows increases during the period from December, 1914, to June, 
1919, inclusive, for 18 shipbuilding centers on the Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Pacific coasts, and on the Great Lakes. 

Taking the prices for December, 1914, as a base, the table shows 
in December of each of the ensuing years to 1918, inclusive, and in 
June, 1919, the per cent of increase in the prices of the various groups 
of items entering into the usual family budget. 

Immediately following this table is a second table, giving the same 
kind of information for the period from December, 1917, to June, 
1919, inclusive, for 13 interior cities. Figures for earlier years are 
not available for these cities. In this table the prices for Decem- 
ber, 1917, are used as a base. Except as to years covered, the two 
tables are alike. 





1 MONTHLY Review, March, April, June, 1918; MontTaLy¥ Labor REVIEW, August, September, No 
vember, 1918, and May, 1919. 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEM. ' 
BER, 1915, 1916, 1917, AND D 1918, AND TO JUNE, 1919, IN 18 SHIPBUILDING CENTERS—C on, 
PORTLAND, ME. BOSTON, MASS. 
Per cont a increase from December, Per cent of increase from Desembe r, 
: 1914, to— 1914, to— 
Item of 
expenditure. l l l ; l | . 
Decem- Decem-| Decem-; Deeem-' June Decem- Decem-| Decem-| Decem- J 
ber, | ber, | ber ber, | 4919’ | ber ber, | ber, | ber, | 4oiy’ 
1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918, - | 1919, | 1916. | 1917, | 191g, | 292%- 
ER eee 11.96] 18.59] 49.83] 86.82] 80.62] 10.33] 18.03] 45.76] 74.88] 67.9 
Clothing: ( 
I i i win 1.09} 8.98] 31.45] 82.27] 91.75] 6.06! 20.95! 45.31} 112.79] 127.00 
Female.......... 3.21} 10.48] 34.15] 89.37] 111.19] 7.76| 22.85] 49.92) 122.54] 148.47 
Total.......... 2.13} 9.72] 32.78] 85.77] 103.79| 6.63 | 21.86 | 47.53 | 117.48 | 137.45 
Housing............. m| .61| 238| 248| 5.74] 4.07}  .06| 106] 276] 5.12 | 
Fuel and light....... .37| 11.39] 28.85! 67.69] 58.38] 1.12! 10.51] 29.21] 56.56] 54.9 
Furniture and fur- | 
nishings..........- 6.24 | 20.94] 43.49] 110.83 | 126.41] 8.40] 26.31] 58.37] 137.62| 153.71 ; 
Miscellaneous. ...... 1,42 13.83 | 37.96 | 65.55] 72.11 1. 57 15.72 | 38.13 61. 96 64. S4 , 
Allitems...... 1.42| 13.83] 37.96] 72.23] 74.25] 1.57] 15.72] 38.13] 70.60] 72.7 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Food. eo e 1.34] 16.26| 55.28] 82.62] 75.32] 0.34]-°18.92| 54.41, 80.67| 75.52 
Clothing: 
ee 4.78} 20.32] 51.40 | 126.39 | 138.62} 3.30] 16.15] 54.11 119.61] 139.37 | 
Female.......... 4.87 | 24.73 | 57.63 | 137.15} 162.19} 3.94! 15.90} 49.12 101.71 | 129.75 
| tre. 4.82 | 22.31 | 54.21 | 131.25 151.60] 3.60] 16.03 | 51.33 | 111.16 | 135.91 
Housing............. ~ 2.401 1.05| 263| 6.47| 13.38] 1.29] 1.72} 200; 800| 11x 
Fuel and light....... - 1.06] 10.98} 19.92] 45.47] 45.40] 1.81] 5.37] 21.54] 47.94] 43.27 
Furniture ‘and fur- 
nishings........... 8.43 | 27.60| 56.47 | 126.51 | 136.57] 6.94] 19.87] 49.84 | 107.69] 117.78 
Miscellaneous... ..... 1.97] 14.91] 44.68] 70.01] 75.11 1.19] 14.65] 43.81 | 67.47] 71.21 
Allitems...... 1.97] 14.91} 44.68] 77.28] 79.22] 1.19] 14.65 43.81 | 73.86} 76.21 
BALTIMORE, MD. | NORFOLE, VA. 
ee |. aan s oe: Ee | 7 —— 
00d = woso-eoeeoeen 14.08| 20.87| 6435{| 96.35| 91.05] 0.75| 22.38! 63.80| 86.18! 989.83 
Clothing: 
et ‘| 9.46! 22.97] 49.55] 98.66] 122.06] 1.60| 10.33] 37.15 97.61 | 107. 65 
Female.......... 3.03 | 25.09] 54.75 | 117.35 | 136.30 |........ 1.68 | 26.02} 91.58} 101.91 
re 2.74 | 24.00 | 52.07 | 107.72 | 128.87} .80| 5.98] 31.55] 94.58) 104.78 
Housing............. ~ 1,18] .85| 296] 13.78| 16.77|  .07| 11.72| 11.72] 38.96 | | 46.52 
Fuel and light....... .49| 9.14] 25.54] 45.97] 37.07 |........ 17.03 | 33.30] 74.62] 69.68 
Furniture and fur- 
mishings........... 5.59 | 26.38] 60.79 | 122.34! 134.61 .62| 8.73] 38.96 | 105.51] 110.71 
Miscellaneous. ...... 11.37} 18.51] 51.27] 78.71 | 82.75 .61| 14.73] 45.15 | 76.75} 83.68 
Allitems...... 11.37 | 18.51 | 51.27| 84.68 | 83.99 .61| 14.73] 45.15] 80.73] 87.05 
SAVANNAH, GA. | JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
SS 10.26 | 17.57 | 50.83] 76.22] 74.17] 10.26] 17.57] 50.83) 76.22 74.17 
Clothing: 
RS | ee 25.62} 60.03 | 137.90 | 153.62] 10.35 | 35.06] 74.76 | 136.56] 144.08 
Femaie.......... 1.65 | 22.21] 52.51 | 128.17 | 138.07] 10.61 | 32.03] 68.49 | 123.10] 133.72 
Total. ......<.. .76 | 24.06 | 56.58 | 133.57 | 146.25] 10.47] 33.69] 71.92] 130.47] 139.76 
Se 11.44] 13.04] 24.32] 5.90] 10.22] 16.87|118.15/118.65| 5.89 9.70 
Fuel and light...._.. 11.30} 11.65] 21.11] 37.50] 35.49 ]........ 2.30] 15.07| 55.19] 49.22 
Furniture and fur- 
nishings........... 1.84 | 12.75 | 50.67 | 128.61 | 136.50] 15.13] 43.42] 73.73 | 126.47] 139.97 
Miscellaneous....... 191} 14.59| 42.49] 67.34] 71.22] 1.27] 14.66] 41.63] 60.50] 65.89 
Allitems...... 1.2L] 14.59] 42.49] 74.98] 79.76] 1.27] 14.66] 41.63] 71.52] 77.48 : 
: 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEM- 
BER, 1915, 1916, 1917, AND 1918, AND TO JUNE, 1919, IN 18 SHIPBUILDING CENTERS—Con. 














































































































































































































: MOBILE, ALA. | HOUSTON, TEX. 
Per cent of increase from December, Per cent of increase from December, 
Item of 1914, to— 1914, to— 
expenditure. : . —— es 
Decem- Decem-| Decem-| Decem- June Decem- Decem-, Decem-| Decem- June 
ber, ber, ber, ber, 1919’ | ber, ber, ber, ber, 1919” 
1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. —_ 
Pool... ntipeenioueds 11.04] 19.92] 57.32] 80.56] 83.63] 11.04] 19.92] 57.32] 86.13 | 85.65 
Clothing: 
: coputertons 1.77] 9.12] 37.91] 74.64] 85.89] 3.11 | 24.76] 49.32 117.38 | 125. 01 
Female.......... 2.35 8.82 | 39.72] 98.74 | 100.95 2.13 | 25.34 53.85 | 117.28 | 142.61 
eee 2.04| 8.98| 38.76] 85.99] 93.99] 2.66] 25.04] 51.49] 117.33 | 134.8 
Heniitticasssess 11.86] 14.33] 23.60| 11.16| 11.86] 22.29| 17.34] 17.72] 11.68| 1.89 
Fuel and light.......} (?) 8.76 | 27.11 | 57.11] 66.62 1.85] 8.28] 22.70] 47.46| 37.59 
Furniture and fur- 
nishings..........- 4.07 | 15.29} 42.76] 108.34 | 113.92 6.12 | 29.62] 62.31 | 119.93 144. 47 
Miscellaneous....... 1,40} 13.82; 43.16] 72.38] 75.28 1,29 16. 41 44.89 67.55) 72.31 
All ttems...... 1.40 | 13.82) 43.16 | 71.37 | 76.64] 1.29) 16.41) 44.89] 75.67 | 80.22 
CALIF. 
1 | ° | 
00d. -eeeeeeerens 14.12] 0.41 | 33.41) 61.83| 60.74| 14.31 | 9.63| 35.90| 66.24! 63.34 
Clothing: 
 — 1.65 | 10.33 | 41.85 | 104.59) 115.13} 2.14 | 14.43 42. 05 | 118.40 | 139.34 
Female.......... 3.95 | 18.36 | 48.29] 113.79 | 130.57| 2.77| 14.53] 45.07 | 99.55 | 127.33 
Total.........- 2.78 | 14.28 | 45.02] 109.12 | 123.26 | 2.46 | 14.48 | 43.56 | 108.96 | 134.64 
Housing..........-- (12.68| 12.54| 1.64] 4.43, 871| 1.72| 12.52] 14.02| 13.93| 13.48 
Fuel and light....... .36| 2.34] 10.40] 18.26|] 18.60 114) 4.57] 14.35] 30.10] 28.92 
Furniture and fur- : 
nishings........... 6.28 | 23.09] 56.43 | 118.49 | 134.18 5.96 | 21.7 48.21 | 103.42 | 116.56 
Miscellameous....... 11.93 7.68 | 28.85} 52.03] 59.11] 11.66 8.30] 28.63] 50.52 60. 95 
Allitems...... 11.93| 7.68] 28.85] 58.08] 65.07] 11.66] 8.30] 28.63] 57.77 65. 58 
PORTLAND, OREG. SEATTLE, WASH. 
i a roe 13.81] 9.75] 42.17] 70.64| 67.05) 12.75| 8.46 | 38.65 | 72.53] 69.30 
Clothing: 
Male............ 3.44] 16.75] 44.30] 99.54 | 114.96 a 10.87 | 34.81] 89.88 96. 05 
PURER. is <c<00 ss - 9.60] 14.71] 44.47] 93.52] 115.85 1.55] 11.72] 37.93] 86.21] 116.97 
Total....... “a 3.03 | 15.75 | 44.38| 96.59] 115.46; 1.19] 11.31] 36.44] 87.97| 110.21 
Housing............- 110.91 |119.55]122.16| 12.28] 20.14| 1242| 15.41, 1.55| 44.31] 51.45 
Fuel and light....... 196 | 3.44] 20.24] 30.85] 31.27 119} 2.93 | 23.85] 51.78] 51.80 
Furniture and fur- 
nishings........... 2.87 | 18.02] 54.47] 109.01 | 122.09} 8.52] 27.43] 52.29] 141.52] 164.42 
Miscellaneous. ...... 13.05| 6.14] 31.23] 57.91] 62.30] 11.02] 7.40] 31.08] 58.49] 71.41 
All items...... 13.05 | 6.14] 31.23] 64.24 | 69.16 | 41.02] 7.40 | 31.08} 69.87] 74.01 
CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. 
hae Re Ses 2.66 | 25.23 | 53.42| 78.72] 73.29 4.05; 26.51 | 59.69) 82.46 86. 40 
Clothing 
a 8.51} 26.53 51.91 | 137.06 | 146.12] 1.70 | 19.35] 46.91 | 123.66) 141.40 
Female.......... 6.15 | 21.22 | 50.03 | 141.29] 164.24] 3.00} 18.30] 46.46 | 102.54 | 109.61 
| 7.48 | 24.21 | 50.58 | 138.91 | 157.07] 2.31 | 18.86] 46.70 | 113.82| 125.20 
ee 1.08 -70| 1.36] 2.55] 804] 2.08] 17.52| 32.64] 39.03 | 45.23 
Fuel and light.......) 1.93! 6.64| 19.34] 37.06] 35.65) 1.62] 9.94] 30.20| 47.56| 47.57 
Furniture and fur- 
nishings........... 5.91 | 19.96 | 47.45 | 108.89] 126.94] 873} 24.50] 50.40 | 107.31 | 129.31 
Miscellaneous... ..... 3.01] 19.51] 41.78] 58.72) 61.70] 3.51] 22.25) 49.85) 72.58] 80.26 
: All items...... 3.01| 19.51| 41.78] 72.16] 74.47] 3.51 | 22.25 | 49.85| 78.08 | 84.36 
: | ' 
: 1 Decrease. 2 No change. 
5 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECry. 
BER, 1915, 1916, 1917, AND 1918, AND TO JUNE, 1919, IN 18 SHIPBUILDING CENTERs 
Concluded. 






































CLEVELAND, OHIO. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Per cent of increase from December, Per cent of increase from Decem!| 
Ttem of 1914, to— 1914, to— 
expenditure. ey Le a — * 4 old nf 
Decem-| Decem-| Decem- Decem- June Decem- Decem- Decem- Decem- , 
ber, ber, ber, ber, i919. | Der, | ber, ber, | ber, an 
1915. 1916. 1917. 1¥15, 1915. | 1916. 1917. | 191s, 
me ' MEU HERR | ‘ 
a eee ee | 143] 26.43) 54.33] 79.41} 79.65 2.44| 30.00/ 64.07 | 87.77} 82.57 
Clothing: 
I Bing oon glad 1. 17.43 42.85 | 102.73 | 107.78 9.11 31.01 59.27 | 127.93 ] 
Pomale.......... 2.36} ER S57} 44.65 } 102.38 | 134.92 8.76 | 27.92) 57.54] 117.51! 14 
ED: 1.96 | 17.97] 43.72 | 202.56] 125.17} 8.95 | 29.58} 58.47 | 123.12] Lao 
i ii icin ones a} ga] 11.29] 16.49] 2t.s3| 1.15 | 4.70 | 9-35 | 20.72, 9 
Fuel and light....... -30} 10.0¢) 26.80] 51.94] 47.88 1.30 9.30} 23.46) 49.34 | 5 
Furmture and fur- 
nishings Rabtbete eds aie 4.72 19. 67 47.84 | 102.44 | 2116.98 7.05 24.13 50.15 | 106.34 } ils 
Miscellaneous....... 1.42 19.10 | 42.93 67.07 74. 69 3.53 24.38 | 51.13 75.96 | 7% 
All items...... 1.42} 19.10] 42.93] 71.36] 77.23] 3.33 | 24.38 | 51.13 | 0.91} 




















PER CENT OF INCREASE]IN COST OF LIVING FROM DECEMBER, 1917,TO DECEMB! 
1918, AND TO JUNE, 1919, IN 13 INTERIOR CITIES. 





- a Te 
ATLANTA, GA. ‘BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CINCINNATI, OHI 
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> . | * 
Per cent of imcrease | Per cent of increase | Per cent of iner 






























































, from December, 1917 from December, 1917 from December, | 
Item of expenditure. joo ‘Gees , , fees 
q 
December, June, Decembei, June, | December, June, 
1948. 19}. 1918. 1919. 1918, 1919. 
Sn ee 18. 95 17.98 17.72 18. 26 15. 32 1s 
Clothing: | 
a tain een re ace 43. 32 46. 40 30. 72 37. 55 41.71 5 
eG ae 3 22. 28 34.70 19. 25 23. 43 28.78 ! 
SS eee eee = EE 
(ER ees eur 29. 05 40. 69 23. 85 29. 84 | 33. 89 
il SR 14.08 1.16 &. 1e 12. 84 16 a 
a 17.00 17.91 22. 84 31. 85 9.99 5 
Furniture and furnishings... .. 24. 88 30. O7 19. 43 20. 18 25.72 30 
nn ae 14. 84 2t. 51 13.83 16. 28 20.38 21 
ek 19.68 23. 27 16. 98 19.78 17. 27 21 
DENVER, COLO. | INDIARAPOLIS, | KANSAS CITY, 110. 
Ee ee ae Ay ee 20. 01 
Clothing: 
0 SE ee 46. 33 
SNS cs co dasa ceusseewne 36. S87 
WS 25 F006 cotintneees 40. 12 
0 a a ee 12. 82 
Pusan lent. ............... 8.14 
Farniture and furnishings. -. . - 22. 59 
Miscellaneous. ...............- 14. 82 
0 ere 20. 72 
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PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO DECEM- 
BER, 1918, AND TO JUNE 1919, IN 13 INTERIOR CITIES.—Conceluded. 






































































































































MINNEAPOLIS | NEW ORLEANS 
i : Per cent of increase | Per cent of increase | Per cent of increase 
; Iiem of expenditure. from December 1917, from December, 1917, | from December, 1917, 
to— to— |} to— 
| 
December, June, December, June, December, June, 
1918, 1919. 1918, 1919, 1918, 1919, 
nd - — 
wath ci i ee sey. da 20. 33 22.69 17.71 21.44 16.56 17.40 
Clothing: = 
WE anigk abst bectssse cess 32.91 40.91 30. 62 44.71 44. 35 54. 66 
EI 25. 18 36.72 35. 43 36.72 31.43 41.65 
ld sen neg ke neuens | 27.72 38. 33 33. 49 40.14 | 3H. 75 48. 83 
re 1.03 8.19 1.10 12.0] (2) 05 
Fuel and light...........-... 26. 80 23. 43 14.71 13. 41 19.70 20. 76 
Furniture and furnishings..... 25.37 30. 65 18. 08 93.55 93.75 99.95 
Miscellameous. ......----2++-0- 16.13 20.94 12. 27 15.90 15. 85 17.54 
po ECE ere 18. 33 23. 25 15. 80 | 18. 75 17.90 20.73 
| Ee | pt hee 
PITTSBURGH, RICHMOND, ST. LOUIS, SCRANTON, 
PA. ° MO. | PA, 
| 
’ Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of 
Item of expenditure. increase from increase from increase from increase from 
December, 1917, | December, 1917, | December, 1917, | December, i917, 
to— to— to— to— 
Decem-| June, | Decem-| June, | Decem- | June, | Decem-| June, 
ber, 1918.] 1919. jber,1918.; 1919. [ber,1918.) 1919. - i918.) 1919. 
a on - = | _ 
NM eR cis Sires .| 18.77] 16.18] 20.54} 20.63] 18.00} 16.06 | 21.32 18. 07 
Clothing: 
| SEE een 41.30} 47.57 | 43.39] 55.38] 29.94) 32.82] 36.99 19.51 
caetakisenadasenss 33.00 44.15 27.19 31.81 34.93 | 44.33 32.61 49.59 
|) | 35.92 45. 27 33. 80 42.29 32.37 | 39.30] 34.42 49.55 
| ee a ae 7.57 | 13.52 1.00} 3.63] 2.74| 3.78 51] 62 
Fuel and light............... 9.17 9. 37 11, 76 11. 40 4.84 3.67 24.68 | 25.72 
Furniture and furnishings. .. . 26. 26 34.11 26. 33 28. 64 21.77 32. 47 26.96 | 35.59 
Miscellaneous. ..............-| 16.25 16. 73 9.04 13. 52 14.48 | 15.71 21.40; 24.99 
Allitems............... 19.82 | 21.82 i 17.88} 20.60) 16.69 | 17.85 | 21.89 | 25.08 
! Decrease. 2 No change. 


Sickness and Cost of Living in New York City. 


HE results of an investigation conducted by the bureau of 
. preventable diseases of the New York City Health Depart- 

ment, under the direction of Dr. Louis I. Harris, furnished the 
data for a paper on “Some medical aspects of the high cost of living',”’ 
read by Dr. Harris before the sociological section of the American 
Public Health Association at Chicago, December 11, 1918. The 
investigation was made to ascertain the living conditions of families 


peat etti an Rant 








1 Some Medical Aspects of the High Cost of Living, by Louis I. Henrie. In American Journal of Public 
Health for July, 1919, pp. 491-504. Boston. 
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visited by public-health nurses for the primary purpose of super- 
vising cases of tuberculosis, diphtheria, and scarlet fever. Of the 
2,084 families studied, 772 were Hebrew, 478 Italian, 465 American, 
210 Irish, 108 Austro-Hungarian and German, and 51 colored. These 
families consisted of 4,991 adults and 5,612 children, a total of 10,603 
persons, and an average of 5.08 persons and 2.69 children per family. 
The average number of children in the families was as follows: Austro- 
Hungarian and German, 2.46; Italian, 3.43; Hebrew, 2.90; Irish, 
2.26; American, 1.98; and colored, 1.42. 

The total income of each family of 21 per cent of these families, 
which are believed to represent a fairly typical cross section of con- 
ditions in New York City, was $600 per annum for an average number 
of about 5 persons per family during the beginning of 1918. The tota! 
income of each family of 30.5 per cent of the families was from $60() 
to $900 per annum, and of 21 per cent it was from $900 to $1,200. 
In other words, 51.5 per cent of the families had each a total income 
not exceeding $900 per annum and about 72 per cent had each a total 
income not exceeding $1,200. 

Among these 10,603 persons there were 3,169 wage earners, of 
whom 493, or 15.5 per cent, were 16 years or under, 26.5 per cent of 
such children of 16 or under having had their academic or vocation: 
training interrupted and been forced into industry into positions 
requiring unskilled labor in order to supplement the family earnings. 

The effects of the high cost of living upon the family income even 
in the beginning of 1918 are emphasized in the following facts: Of 
the 2,084 families studied 9.1 per cent had been compelled to seek 
aid from charitable organizations for the first time; in 9.8 per cen! 
of the homes the housewife had entered industry to add to the family 
income; 374, or 17.8 per cent, of the families had gone into deb! 
directly on account of the high cost of living; and 120, or 5.7 per cent, 
were compelled to take in boarders who had not previously done so. 

A sickness census taken in the course of this investigation showed 
that in 287 cases out of a total of 2,183 cases of illness, or in a little 
over 13 per cent of the cases recorded, recovery was very definitely 
retarded because of the increased cost of the essentials of life. 

In 807 families out of total of 2,084 studied, or in a little over 37 
per cent, meat was entirely eliminated from the dietary. In 388 
families, or in about 17 per cent, the amount of meat purchased was 
appreciably reduced. In 828 families eggs were eliminated from the 
dietary; in 615 families butter was eliminated, and in 138 the quan- 
tity purchased was greatly reduced; in 143 sugar was abandoned 
and in 240 considerably reduced; in 293 the use of bottled milk was 
given up, all but 11 of these families using loose milk for bottled 
milk; and in 71 families the amount of milk used for children was 


very considerably reduced. 
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Report of Parliamentary Inquiry into High 
Cost of Living in Canada. 


N May 30, 1919, upon resolution introduced by the Canadian 
Minister of Finance, a special committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed— 

for the purpose of inquiring forthwith as to the prices charged throughout Canada for 
foodstuffs, clothing, fuel, and other necessaries of life, and as to the rates of profit 
made thereon by dealers and others concerned in their production, distribution, and 
sale; also as to rentais of dwelling houses in industrial centers of Canada and rates of 
return of capital invested therein, with power to send for persons, papers, and records, 
examine witnesses under oath, engage accountants and other necessary assistants, and 
to report to the House from time to time the result of their inquiry with any recom- 
mendations they may make with a view to affecting a reduction in such prices and 
rentals. 

The report of this special committee was presented to the House 
of Commons on July 5. It is the result of evidence gathered at 48 
sessions of the committee from persons representing milling, ele- 
vator, and cold-storage companies, grain producers and dealers, 
retail coal dealers, woolen manufacturers, wholesale jobbers in pro- 
visions, groceries, and fruit, and others. A wide range of commodi- 
ties was covered, including meat and meat products, butter, eggs, 
flour, groceries, clothing, boots and shoes, and fuel, the testimony 
disclosing the processes of production, manufacture, and distribu- 
tion, thus enabling the committee to establish the spread between 
the cost of production and the cost to the consumer, and to deter- 
mine whether or not this is too great. The conclusions of the 
committee as published in the Canadian Official Record for July 
10,1919 (pp. 10 and 11), are as follows: 


1. That so far as your committee are able to discern no material reduction in the cost 
of such commodities as above indicated can be expected, except by increasing the 
volume at a lower cost of production or by lowering the cost of distribution. 

2. Your committee 'do not presume to say that there are no cases of undue infla- 
tion of prices, or of profiteering, but in the main it was their opinion that, having in 
mind the service which the consuming public demand, the margin between the 
actual cost of production and what the consumer pays for such commodities is reason- 
ably narrow. 

3. In their investigations your committee took the base cost paid to the farmer 
for such commodities as beef, cattle, hogs, lamb, dairy products, eggs, etc. Upon 
examining this phase of the subject your committee had before them representatives 
of the Department of Labor, the Bureau of Statistics, the Superintendent of the 
Experimental Farm, the Assistant Live Stock Commissioner, a professor from the 
Agricultural College at Guelph, representatives of the United Farmers of Ontario, 
dairymen, packers; cold-storage men, millers, grain dealers, cooperative organiza- 
tions, consumers, officials of stockyards, and commission merchants; and, on the 
strength of the evidence received, your committee desires to state that the production 
cost of these articles, namely, the price paid to the farmer, is from 100 per cent to 
115 per cent greater than it was five years ago. The prices of hogs have increased by 
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125 per cent on an average; beef cattle, 110 to 125 per cent; dairy products on the 
butter fat basis, and eggs from 100 to 110 per cent above normal. Your committee 
has considered the possibility of affecting some relief at this point, either (a) by fixing 
a price, or (b) by placing an embargo on the export of foodstuffs. After most care!) 
consideration your committee is of the opinion that to do either of these things would 
result in most disastrous effects, because any effort on the part of the Government or 
Parliament at price fixing here or at attempting reductions in sale prices which the 
farmers are receiving would only intensify the present difficult situation for the 
reason that it would tend to dry up the source of supply by directing the productive 
energy of those now engaged in this industry into other channels; on the other hand, 
were the Government to place an embargo upon exports of any class of foodstuffs i 
would not only have the same effect, but the policy would be unsound on economic 
lines. It would have the effect of discouraging productive industries by restricting 
and limiting markets—and surely there is nothing more obvious than the necessit\ 
of encouraging to the greatest possible extent every class of production in order that 
through Canada’s exports we may be enabled to meet our world obligations and pay 
for the commodities that we must import. * * * 


Present Price of Wheat. 


4. One notable factor—in fact, the most notable factor in the opinion of your 
committee—is the present price of wheat, which has not been inquired into with 
sufficient thoroughness. For many years the Department of Agriculture has been 
pursuing inquiries as to the cost of grain production, and these will be found in certain 
annual reports from the illustration and demonstration stations and experiments! 
farms. One witness alone, a practical farmer, upon being sworn and examined, 
stated that wheat production cost $2 per bushel. An examination of Government 
results leaves the amount very much in doubt, indeed, but your committee have 
felt obliged to accept the price fixed during the past two years as final, trusting that 
due inquiries were made when this price was fixed. If means existed for a precise 
finding on this point, your committee feel that they should have exhausted this 
question, because all other food prices in a measure are determined by the price of 
wheat. Your committee have to rest upon the authority stated, and do not attempt 
to say whether that price is fair and just, although they would add that the price as 
fixed was intended to be high enough to encourage production. While this levei 
continues not only will the prices of bread and all cereals continue as they are bui 
the base cost of all the other food products must continue to remain high, the reason 
being that wheat prices regulate, in a large ‘degree, the prices of staple commodities. 

5. Passing on to the spread between the base cost and what the consumer pays, 
your committee finds that while there may have been isolated cases of undue profits 
and other cases where poor business methods have resulted in high prices, on the whole 
the business has been carried on a margin of profit reasonably close to actual cost. 
6. In the abattoir and packing-house business we find that without question the 
large companies are making a lot of money in the aggregate; they are doing this because 
of the efficiency of their methods and their large turnover, and not because of excessive 
profits on the commodities themselves. 

7. In the milling industries the same conditions prevail. The gross margin covering 
cost of milling and the profits made is about four-fifths of 1 cent a pound of flour, 
while the net profit averages about one-tenth of 1 per cent. To illustrate what this 
means it has been shown that a reduction of 90 cents on a barrel of flour would 
make possible a reduction of one-half cent a loaf, on a 14-pound loaf of bread, so that 
if all profits in this business were wiped out the possible reduction would be less than 
one-tenth of 1 cent on a 1}-pound loaf of bread. 
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7a. The same applies to dairy products and eggs. In the case of butter your com- 
mittee find that the creameries are taking cream from the farmers and manufacturing 
it into butter at a gross cost of 33 to 6 cents a pound, varying according to locality and 
distance the cream has to be hauled. This cost covers transportation charges, manu- 
facturing costs, boxes, marketing, and any possible loss in collection. In this respect 
the evidence shows that one creamery only made any profit at all, and that was a very 
narrow one. 

7b. Your committee also inquired into the question of cornering the market, and 
in this connection it was found that no such thing prevails. There is direct and keen 
competition, and any man having the money and wishing to do so can purchase direct 
from the producers any commodity he wishes, one case of eggs or one box of butter, 
etc., as the case may be. The same applies to meat products. Markets are wide open. 
Any butcher or retailer or consumer can compete in the open market with those who 


are engaged similarly. 
Case of the Retailer. 


8. In the case of the retailer your committee have found the spread to be greater 
with varying results, showing undue high prices in isolated cases only. But here 
again, as in the case of foodstuffs, the operations are carried on on a margin close to the 
actual cost. In this connection the consuming public have it in their power to reduce 
the cost from 5 to 15 per cent by using some of the cheaper grades of meat products 
or by being satisfied with a less expensive service. It has been shown that in many 
parts of Canada it is becoming difficult for retail merchants to dispose of any but the 
prime cuts of meat, the result being that the less choice lines must be sacrificed. 
Special attention im this connection has been given to the matter of bacon, which is 
sold in the English market in what is known as two Wiltshire sides; the Canadian 
market demands highly specialized grades, making necessary the curing of ithe same 
hog in eight or ten parts and in the most expensive way, and then it is only the choicest 
part that finds ready markets. These things naturally tend to a marked increase of 
the cost of the commodities actually in use. 

9. The expensive and frequent deliveries at present called for add very materially 
to the cost of the goods. Whether this can be eliminated or not is a matter that can 
only be settled by the consuming public. 


, No Real Hoarding. 


10. With reference to the question of hoarding, your committee had the records 
of the Cost of Living Branch of the Department of Labor, together with the evidence 
given before the committee, and it was found that there were no instances of any- 
thing that could be legitimately termed as hoarding. During the past six months, 
it is true, there was in storage in Canada a large quantity of frozen beef. This, how- 
ever, was a product prepared for the British Food Commission, having been ordered 
by that commission before the signing of the armistice, and being held in storage sub- 
ject to shipping instructions and not being a commodity marketable in Canada to a 
limited degree. 

11. In general groceries the inquiry of your committee has not been sufficiently 
complete to enable us to deal in a comprehensive way with the subject either from the 
manufacturing or distributing standpoint. The same applies to fruits and fish. As 
far as your committee were able to go, the evidence points to the same general condi- 
tion, namely, high costs of distribution with narrow net profits. In the wider range 
of general commodities your committee proceeded along the same lines as with food- 
stufis, beginning with the manufacturer and ending with the consumer. Here it was 
found that greater variations and a wider spread existed in certain places, but again 
production and distribution costs seem to be the dominant factor in determining 
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prices. Your committee desire in this respect to direct the attention of the House to 
two specific lines, namely, boots and shoes and staple goods. In boots and shoes your 
committee found the increase of manufacturers’ costs to be about 100 per cent, with 
the tendency still up, due to the increased price of leather and the advance in cost of 
labor. In this line manufacturers’ profits range from almost zero to a maximum o{ 
17 per cent. In staple goods the same conditions were found. Raw material and 
labor have brought manufacturers’ costs to a full 100 per cent increase in many cases, 
and on the whole the specific profit on the goods is a small factor in the cost to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Two cases, however, came to the notice of your committee in these 
two lines of commodities where in their judgment excessive profits were taken. 


Matter of Distribution. 


12. Coming to the matter of distribution in these lines your committee found a 
great spread, and the cost of doing business under present conditions imposes a heavy y 
burden on the consuming public. In the case of boots and shoes the goods go largely 
direct from the factory to the retail stores, where an average spread of from 30 to 50 
per cent is made for staple lines and a much higher one in special lines. In this con- 
nection your committee desire to point out that in all the evidence before them relating 
to manufacturers and retailers it was made abundantly clear that the special or exclu- 
sive style of footwear demanded by the public tends to increase the cost in a ver, 
marked degree. It was pointed out, for instance, by one retailer whose gross margin 
was the lowest that came under the review of your committee that on 30 pairs of specia! 
ladies’ boots in stock in 1918 only two pairs were sold in the regular way and the 
remaining 28 pairs had to be sacrificed at a price less than cost. This instance might 
be multiplied many times in every retail store investigated. 

13. In staple goods such as woolens, cottons, etc., the spread from the factory to the 
retailer is about 75 per cent, namely, 15 to 25 per cent to the wholesaler and an average 
of 50 per cent to the retailer. In the main the evidence shows that notwithstanding 
these high gross margins the net profit is small when computed either on capital or 
turnover. It does seem, however, that these costs of doing business are high. The 
elements entering into these high costs are rents, municipal taxes, and labor, and in 
investigating these your committee found that in one place where rent counted for 5 
per cent of the total turnover the gross rent value yielded on the property only pro- 
duced 5 per cent on the assessed value. 

14. In the case of fuel your committee were able to investigate actual conditions in 
two cities only, but have closely checked the records in the Department of Labor and 
the Bureau of Statistics collected for the Fuel Controller, wherein it was found that a 
marked increase in the price of coal was due to (a) increased cost at the mines; ()) 
transportation; (c) distribution; and that the margin of profit in the cases investigated 
was very small. 

15. In respect to leather, rubber goods, building materials, plumbers’ supplies, 
general hardware, and house rents your committee report that they had not time to 
inquire into these matters. 


Conclusion Reached. 


16. While before the war there was a steady rise in the price of commodities, during 
the war a greater advance in prices occurred, and the indications point to goods remain- 
ing for a considerable time, if not permanently, on a higher price level. Scarcity of 
material and destruction due to war have partly caused this rise in price, but even 
more, the expansion in currency and credit have caused a general money depreciation, 
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and as values or prices are expressed in terms of money which is really a quantity of 
counters, the doubling of the number of counters and the lessening of the quantity of 
commodities give a resultant higher price. It must be remembered that the expan- 
cion of bank credit has been proportioned to the increase in the prices of production 
and that the banks were called upon to furnish immensely larger sums to facilitate 
trade than the period prior to the war. Huge dealings have been made possible to 
companies with comparatively small capital by a generous policy of credits on the 
part of the banks. The accumulation of reserves by the trading corporations of the 
country is a means of making us less dependent upen foreign borrowings and putting 
our business on a sounder basis, and no proper criticism may be directed to the policy 
of thus increasing the capital employed in business. 

17. While corporations were required in peace times to make reports of their annual 
statements and these were open to public inspection, private partnership firms have 
only been required during war time to make these returns to the Cost of Living Com- 
mission and the Food Board. Prior to making any such returns satisfactory examina- 
tion of the internal trade of the country was impossible. 


Prices now Unstable. 


18. It can not be said that the higher price level has become fixed. All the evidence 
is to the effect that under the present circumstances prices are unstable. Whether 
they will go higher, stand where they are, or fall, has not and apparently can not be 
determined. 

19. The truth is that the adjustment of the changed conditions has not yet been 
achieved, and any weighing of the factors affecting it in advance is impracticable. 
So many factors operating can only find their true adjustment in the actual operation 
of business. 

20. While individual prices of the present as compared with 1914 appear extrava- 
gantly high, comparison of the price of any commodity to-day with prices of other 
commodities of to-day presents through all classes a uniformity of increase. 

21. While the underlying conditions above referred to have increased prices, the 
close attention and control by Government agencies over the country’s trade has been 
a large factor in preventing exceptional rises in some commodities, and in securing the 
uniformity referred to. 

22. The committee’s investigation has shown that many of the companies engaged 
in trade have increased their capitalization during the past five or six years very largely. 
Before the war there had been many mergers, and very considerable stock watering, 
and a steady increase in prices have enabled corporations to make large profits and 
bring inflated issues to the dividend-bearing stage. Some of the profiteering was 
inevitable through the increase in value of stocks held, and justifiable in view of 
subsequent expected depreciation of the value of stock when adjustment takes place. 
These companies which have built up reserves without capitalizing their earnings 
may justify upon the course they have followed. Yet with this allowance, the fact 
remains that in many businesses the profits have been very high, and required that 
the Government should take cognizance of the situation. Your committee in their 
second report therefore recommend to the House the establishment of a Board of 
Commerce having powers of regulation and control of the present abnormal situation. 

23. Individual cases of high profits have been discovered, but these are probably 
no more numerous or excessive than during ordinary times of peace. In some cases 
these are due to war orders, in other cases to speculation and efficiency, and again in 
other cases to a favored condition and greed. 
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Wasteful Buying. 





24. The committee desire to point out that some of the responsibility for higher 
living costs, in their opinion, rests upon the consumer’s wasteful buying, as, for 
example, in the case of meats. The ordering of household supplies by telephone, 
where the usual habit is to order the best, may be mentioned as another case, and this 
has a distinct relationship to the third, namely, delivery costs. These are, no doubt, 
run up by an indiscriminate use of the telephone in making several orders to the 
retailer in the course ofa day. During the period of high wages which has attende 
the increase in prices the public has been demanding a high class of goods of al! 
descriptions, which is a matter entirely within the control of consumers. Lack . 
diligence in buying is also a factor in increasing living costs. 

25. The committee feel that the industrial expansion due to munition making i: 
Canada is another cause of high prices. The big wages offered drew large numbers o/ 
people from the rural districts to the cities. This movement in Canada had been in 
progress for some time before the war, but was then accelerated. The result has been 
a scarcity of labor on the farms, and some very considerable reduction in the pro- 
duction of the Jjarms. Many of these people are loath to return to farming, and there is 
consequently labor congestion in the cities. There may be no way to correct thi 
condition but the stern alternatives presented by a business depression. 


Remedies Suggested. 


26. Your committee in their interim report recommended the constitution of a 
board of commerce, which would continue and extend the work done not only by this 
committee, but by the various controls the Government has put in operation during 
the war. The publicity given to the investigations of such a board will have a 
steadying effect. 1ts powers of regulation applied to trade practices and agreements 
will speed referm, and large questions of policy where trade tends to combinations 
and restrictions may be submitted to the board for advisory action. 

27. Your committee also inquired into the question of cooperation and had before 
them representatives of several cooperative bodies, and in each case the evidence 
given was to the effect that great difficulty was experienced in securing goods direct 
from the manufacturers and wholesalers. While your committee had not sufficien‘ 
time to warrant definite conclusions, they are of the opinion that the whole question 
of cooperative buying and distribution should be carefully investigated, for the reason 
that in all lines investigated the greatest spread was found to have occurred in the 
distribution from the manufacturer to the consumer. 

28. The specific remedy for these conditions can only be expressed in general terms: 
Get our men back into productive industry as rapidly as possible. Every war in the 
past has resulted in greatly increased prices of commodities, and the only way in which 
nations have been able to rehabilitate themselves in the post war periods has been 
by intensive application to productive industry. Having said this, your committee 
do not feel that they should leave the subject without strongly urging what they 
consider to be the paramount necessity at the present time, namely, the need of 
getting our people to see the situation as it is. Canada must get more men into pro- 
ductive activity if our people are going to:cope with the conditions now confronting 
them. Your committee desire to emphasize the need of united effort in order to 
restore the waste of the last five years, so that Canada may be brought back to normal 
conditions. Ini the final analysis the solution of the whole problem rests in a willing- 
ness on the part of all the Canadian people to seize and make use of the splendid 
opportunities before them. 


Se eed 
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Prices of Foodstuffs in Federal District, Brazil. 


CCORDING to official information,'! the Public Food Commis- 
sion of Brazil, in accordance with its Resolution No. 93, 
dated March 8, 1919, and modifications of its Resolution 
No. 103, dated April 9, 1919, put into’ effect the following prices on 
foodstuffs sold in the Federal District: 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN FEDERAL DISTRICT, BRAZIL, 
APRIL, 1919.2 











Article. | Unit. Wholesale. Retail. 

PONE « bblehewUnad sé dss dncncchscscudatntdkbs aderastdeeckscccnnces | ee $9. 162 $9. 187 
Beans: 

Special er Ere acky «teh bakwwtesee suet ake kaWedddtccceveatesaad _ ee 045 055 

sas. dd neece Rem onic andy eater carnde rbeksbeoh on | a 057 . 067 
Bread, special: ~ 

TSE Cy Re Ee <a en Sm oro. aa a (b) 105 

I i ade stil bated seks ets scced¥onebaneeed Pees ee (b) .12 
ni it Rite a a Girne take pone nceny <4nadaes ch ES 349 .399 
Coffee, ground or roasted, special........ el a eee eee oe tes sun’ . 224 . 27 
OO Man ieden anne cece wnecteccngspesscsccc cass cadnceecessccenncceisacedceres ses (b) . 030 
Corn meal; 

eedtdnn de nnegnsesdnsenagthtivs+estmgcepccceesdclapaied  _ eS . 034 047 

hte cba ddenihnlbewabavaho cea ddvwrupcanteée Slat iketsdkas . 030 . 037 
td cr cuncnandatined hes esers+sbanias+cenuinand ie sea’ 27 .299 
EE Darah cage a $0'5é 0 cbins awaecnedsedseccessees’ Hadedeasd Qe eee . 440 495 
oan. eens alee sin neehsvanhensdhe anett i =r (b) 623 
Ry scinlnn o-oo sabe cnadeh se cabedusecvievsesaadaw’ _ ae . 230 . 249 
Meats: | 

i. pcckuidoushonssheseeedsndhd se sbénesadetesencdveeel ee 124 .150 

Eh isatanscnkehetasscdks intent saensstescconelhesadiaekule __ See . 187 212 

dL cakhwbddsvdenseksrdieddduces cvs sitedtnerd tiated _ Sera . 224 249 
Rs oo in ack catensedobacdsdouvhg bik. ihssiuen | a eae 112 .137 
PE ncnntincetgutdcosense sins o0deess ccevion cent vcctsvedisseed ae | 045 .055 
Rice: | 

NE eel hhadn duno anna eetidust «sicko emes EP eae a .108 .125 

SE ME ee Rc EIEN REC: | ES . 100 .112 
Sugar, refined, frst Vide ceeds cbbbas erectkeses Gsacscnect ae es 115 122 
Salt, refimed: 

Foreign, bah detbaebtccdstdbediasetecnccduedtessenustes caked — . 200 . 224 

ccc cassapuchakadtebe nese asaty oS ct San ind, ER F anbenl EAR . 150 .175 
isk, ccnktanddadiintnae tanedeeecknen bemnsied | stated Bieadend 074 . O87 





a Conversions are made on the basis of 1 milreis=27.5 cents, which is the exchange value as reported in 
U.S. Treasury Department Circular No. 1, July 1, 1919. 
b Not quoted. 





°*?e 


German Railway Strike Settled by Grant of 
Cheaper Food in Lieu of Higher Pay. 


HE Kdlnische Zeitung? reports that in the discussion in the 
Prussian Assembly, on June 27, of the situation arising from 
the railway strike, the Minister of Finance stated that the 
measures to be introduced as a result of the demands of the organ- 
ized workers and minor officials would, in the course of the next 
three months, lay a financial burden of at least 500 million marks 
on the Prussian State, a burden that would strain its resources to 
the utmost. 








1 United States. Department of State. Report of American Vice Consul, Rio Janeiro, Brazil, April 24, 
1919, 

2 Kélnische Zeitung. Cologne, June 28, 1919. 
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By raising direct taxation and the railway rates it had been hoped 
to close the year with a deficit of only 800 million marks, but as 
things now stand the deficit of the State railways alone will amount 
to approximately 4 billion marks for the year, if the second half 
proves as unprofitable as the first. At the end of April there was a 
floating debt of 6 billion marks, which had increased to 8 billion 
marks by the end of June. The 10 billion credit already granted 
would thus be insufficient, and a further grant of 4 billion marks 
would be necessary. 

The Minister of Railways condemned the railway strike as adding 
to the existing outside blockade an inside one. Without railway 
traffic it would be impossible to maintain the food supply. The 
total demands of the railway men would run into some 4 billion 
marks. It was impossible to meet expenditure on such a scale by 
increased taxation, and a still further increase of railway rates would 
have disastrous effects on the economic life of the country. To 
decrease the staff would simply result in an increase of unemploy- 
ment. The only way to get over the difficulty was by lowering the 
price of food. An agreement had therefore been come to whereby 
the National Government, the State, and the municipalities were to 
expend the sum of 14 billion marks for this purpose. The price of 
rice would be brought down from 3 marks to 1.75 marks, of pulse 
from 2 marks to 1.25 marks, of the extra flour ration from 2.20 marks 
to 0.80 marks, of foreign meat from 11 marks to 5 marks, of bacon 
from 8 marks to 4 marks, of potatoes from 0.25 mark to 0.12 mark 
per pound. The costs would be heavy but would have to be borne 
for the next three months. 

The special commission to deal with the railwaymen’s demand met 
on June 27. The Government made the following proposals: ! 

(1) In view of the fact that any increase in wages or salaries merely involves a rise 
in the price of food and other necessaries the Government sets its face against further 
increases in pay, but on the other hand— 

(2) It will bring about an immediate and considerable fall in the price of fresh 
foodstuffs while guaranteeing definite weekly supplies—a measure which for the next 
three months will necessitate an expenditure of 14 billion marks, which will be borne 
jointly by the Empire, the State, and the municipalities. The Government in this 
matter proceeds from the standpoint that it is not only the railwaymen who suffer 
from the dearness of everything, but the population as a whole. The weekly saving 
for a family of four under this scheme will amount to about 30 marks. 

(3) It will immediately, in consultation with the represeatatives of the railwaymen’s 
organizations, create a body representing the railway workers’ interests, and the ques- 
tion of works councils will be dealt with. 


The representatives of the railwaymen’s organizations, including a 
representative of the Union of German Railway Officials, declared 
themselves in agreement with these proposals. 





1 Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. Berlin, June 28, 1919. 
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Regulations Governing Reinstatement of War 
Risk Insurance by Discharged Service Men. 


N DECEMBER, 1918, the Secretary of the Treasury issued a state- 
| ment? urging all soldiers and sailors to‘ hold on to Uncle Sam’s 
insurance” and cautioning them against allowing their insurance 
to lapse and thus deprive themselves or their dependents of the 
benefits provided. Subsequently, in February, 1919, the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance announced the conditions governing the con- 
version, within five years, of Government life insurance policies.? 
Many of the men upon discharge from the service allowed their 
insurance to lapse by failure to continue their premium payments. 
This action automatically cut them off from all opportunity to enjoy 
continued insurance protection at rates far below those charged by 
any private insurance company. However, it appears that many of 
the soldiers and sailors either have not felt able to continue their 
premium payments or have not thoroughly understood the privileges 
under Government insurance relative to conversion of policies, etc., 
and as a result have allowed the original policies to lapse.. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, desiring to give these service men every 
opportunity to continue their insurance, issued a decision on July 25, 
1919, permitting discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines who have 
allowed their insurance to lapse to reinstate it within 18 months after 
discharge without paying back premiums. All the applicant will be 
asked to do is to pay the premium on the amount of insurance to be 
reinstated for the month of grace in which he was covered (that is, 
the month in which the insurance lapsed), and for the first month of 
the reinstated insurance. Thus, if a man dropped $10,000 of insur- 
ance in January, 1919, and applies for reinstatement the first of 
October for $5,000, all he will have to pay will be the premium for 
January (the month of grace) and the premium for October, on 
$5,000. He will not have to pay the premium for the intervening 
months. It is stipulated, however, that the former service man be 
in as good health as at date of discharge. The text of the new reg- 
ulation (T. D. 47 W. R.) is as follows: 


By virtue of the authority conferred in section 13 of the War Risk Insurance Act 
the following regulation is issued relative to the payment of premiums and the lapsa- 





1 See MONTHLY LABOR F.eview for February, 1919, p. 91. 
2 Idem, April, pp. 221, 222. 
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tion, cancellation, and reinstatement of yearly renewable term insurance granied 
under the provisions of the War Risk Insurance Act, and applicable after separation 
from the active military or naval service: 

1. When any person insured under the provisions of the War Risk Insurance Act 
leaves the active military or naval service for reasons not precluding the continuation 
of insurance, the monthly premiums which, had he remained in the service, would 
have been payable on the last day of the calendar month in which he was discharged, 
will be payable on the first day of the calendar month following the date of his dis- 
charge, and thereafter monthly premiums shall be payable on the first day of eac}, 
calendar month. The premium payable on the first day of any calendar month may 
however, be paid at any time during such month, which shall constitute a grace 
period for the payment of such premium. If the premium is not paid. before the 
expiration of such grace period the insurance shall lapse and terminate. 

2. In every case where reinstatement, in whole or in part, of lapsed or cance!e: 
insurance is desired, the insured shall file with the Bureau of War Risk Insurance : 
signed application therefor, and make tender of the premium for one month (tl. 
grace period) on the amount of insurance to be reinstated, and also of the amount o' 
at least one month’s premium on the reinstated insurance. In cases where the insure: 
desires to convert his lapsed term insurance he shall make tender of the premium fo: 
one month (the grace period) on the amount of term insurance to be reinstated and con- 
verted, and also of the first premium on the converted insurance. 

3. Insurance lapsed or canceled may be reinstated within eighteen months afte: 
the month of discharge, provided the insured is in as good health as at date of discharge 
or at the expiration of the grace period, whichever is the later date, and so states in 
his application; and may be reinstated after eighteen months succeeding the month 
of discharge, provided such insurance has not been lapsed for more than one yeer, 
under the following conditions: 

(a) Within three calendar months succeeding the grace period if the insured is in 
as good health as at the expiration of the grace period and so states in his application. 

(b) Within eleven calendar months succeeding the grace period if the insured is in 
as good health as at the expiration of the grace period and so states in his application 
and includes therewith a formal report of examination made by a reputable physician 
substantiating said statement to the satisfaction of the Director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. — 

4. Treasury Decision 45 W. R. and all other regulations heretofore made which 
. conflict with the foregoing are hereby revoked. 
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EMPLOYEES’ REPRESENTATION. 





Employees’ Representation in the United States. 
T's subject of employees’ representation has recently become of 


great interest in this country to those employers and em- 

ployees who are seeking to find common ground on which they 
may meet in the endeavor to eliminate the strife which has charac- 
terized too frequently the relations of capital and labor. Because 
of the general interest in the subject and the demand for a collection 
of the available material for the use of those interested in the inaugu- 
ration or development of such plans, a study has been undertaken by 
this Bureau of the various forms in use, the scope of the plans, and 
the degree of success with which they have met. 

From correspondence preliminary to the field study the following 
list has been compiled which contains examples of plans comprising 
nearly all stages of the development of the shop committee idea. 
Firms ‘which claim to have a shop committee system, but which in 
reality have only a welfare committee or eommittees, have not been 
included, since such committees, having no real voice in determining 
conditions of employment and acting only in an advisory capacity, 
can hardly be regarded as part of a plan of industrial democracy. 
The list is not exhaustive, but will serve to indicate somewhat the 
rapid growth m the number of these plans in the past few months, 
the majority of them having been inaugurated since the latter part of 
1918. 


Partial List of Firms that have Inaugurated some Form of Representative 
Shop Committee Plan. 


ND OO as 5 ic sdk e cssin ds ap cn vedic Cleveland, Ohio. 
hs eo esde keds ests saoskennqenegl \tlanta, Ga. 
I, oa). . Diwiapetesdviecss tengo Bedford, Ind. 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation..................Bethlehem, Pa. 
ee CE cn ocwhecnanhecce seed South Bethlehem, Pa. 
ES MI rok esas cccscccccecectoes New York, N. Y. 
EL Ss Or tde a Pet dk cence ceccedeccesa Bridgeport, Conn. 
CO i a ed BI OE SL ealents Durham, N. C. 
Carroll Foundry & Machine Co.:......................Bueyrus, Ohio. 
ES SE en ee Pueblo and Denver, Colo. 
SS Ee .. Passaic, N. J. 
A Baltimore, Md. 
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De Muth Manufacturing Co...........................-New York, N. Y. 
Dutchess Manufacturing Co................-..22-006- Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
OI, UN 6 on coe ccnvee chs ddiendeceoean Boston, Mass. 
Og eT ee ee ree ee eee Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
SS Pras decs Sorts ee SES cave se a nee Pittsfield and Lynn, Mass. 
Goodyear Tive & Raber Co... 2.0... ccccccccccceced Akron, Ohio. 

Hart, Schaffmer & Marx..................... i eA C bicabo, Ill. 
Te ees || lle 
Te Nee on ce waah ae house mae oa ae Indiana Harbor, Ind, 
ee eer Chicago, Ill. 
Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Co... ...............-..00: Kansas City, Mo. 
Joseph & Feiss Co.. watye a sd.c cabs y 4a ows bey os yee ey anes 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co DS S0s LG sew odeds ne sins ube aus Peoria, Ill. 
EEE TRE TELE DEPT OEE Philadelphia, Pa. 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen.............- Portland, Oreg. 
hs dtidnnknchheinahe es $40 a8 a hy Gon 40 69d Coatesville, Pa. 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.........................Nicetown and Johnstown, Pa. 
ED, bic bk Gee do adkte Mis dd shale okduwens aed Philadelphia, Pa. 
Packard Piano Co............. Wahi bcdeh dr paltidinks <4 ened Fort Wayne, Ind. 
ELITES PAA AL PT Passaic, N. J. 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co... ................... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pacemene Peeceame & Tool Co....... 26... ccc cnccesces Pittsfield, Mass. 
Pomme, Payoue Wh. O00... 5.20.0... ee ee, 
NE 60 oo eo SES bd ed ea etn tue Danville, N. Y. 
Printz Biedermann Co. ............--.-.-- Mes GckG De Cleveland, Ohio. 
ee ee ee ae Ivorydaie, Ohio. 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills.............-.-. Danville, Va. 
IE, ES vs 00.66.5665 0600 ne 05 ean 6s asqne Bloomfield, N. J. 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey.......................Bayonne, N. J. 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co..............................Detroit, Mich. 
ED Gb ROME aide cng 65 b'4. 4m «ys 3 de ob bs oe od Roanoke, Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co........................ Youngstown, Ohio. 


As the movement is comparatively so recent it would be surprising 
if there were an extended amount of literature upon the subject. 
The following list of references may prove suggestive, however, and, 
together with the available English material, largely on the Whitley 
councils, and the articles which appear frequently in the current 
periodicals, will serve as a working basis for those wishing to make a 
study of the subject: 


Selected List of References on Employees’ Representation Plans. 


Alford, L. P. The status of industrial relations. Published by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 29 W. 39th Street, New York, 1919. 39 pp. 
Bloomfield, Meyer. Workshop committees. (In his Managementand men. The 

Century Co., New York, 1919. pp. 546-571.) 

Bureau of Industrial Research. American shop committee plans. A digest of 
twenty plans for employees’ representation through joint committees introduced 
by American companies. 465 W. 23d Street, New York. 1919. 37 pp. 

Commons, John R. The shop (Chapter 12). The world (Chapter 17). (In his 
Industrial goodwill. MeGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 1919.) 
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Cooke, Morris L. An all-American basis for industry. Philadelphia, 1109 Finance 
Building, 1919. 16 pp. 

King, W. L. Mackenzie. Representation in industry. (In his Industry and human- 
ity. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1918. pp. 364-529.) 

Leiserson, W. M. Employment management, employee representation and industrial 
democracy. Published by U. 8. Department of Labor, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1919. 15 pp. 

Leitch, John. Man to man. B. C. Forbes Co., 299 Broadway, New York, 1919. 
249 pp. 

Self government in industry. City Club Bulletin. Chicago, November 18, 1918. 

Stoddard, W. L. The shop committee. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1919. 
105 pp. 

United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 255. Joint standing indus- 
trial councils in Great Britain. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
(In press.) 

Wolfe, A. B. Works committees and joint ind strial councils. Published by United 
States Shipping Board, Philadelphia, Pa., 1919. 254 pp. 
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German Workers’ Councils—Their Organizations 
and Functions. 


COMPILED BY ALFRED MAYLANDER. 


ERMANY in her defeat and disappointment is inclined to seek 
short cuts tosalvation. The bolshevist idea of workers’ coun- 
cils (Arbeiterrdte), which last January was looked upon only as 

a bogey of the Spartacists, is now materializing as a possible Gov- 
ernment measure. The present article, which undertakes to throw 
some light on the proposed organization and functions of the workers’ 
councils and on the precise status planned for them in the new eco- 
nomic structure of Germany, is based on a detailed and specific 
announcement of the Government as to its legislative program with 
respect to workers’ councils, comments in the German press on this 
program, and the resolutions adopted by the second congress of 
workers’ councils. 


The Government’s Program. 


On March 1, 1919, the German National Government declared its 
intention of incorporating the council system into either the consti- 
tution or the administrative machinery. A few weeks later a second 
and more detailed announcement was issued by the Government on 
the same question. It is summarized below from an article pub- 
lished in Soziale Praxis: ' 

1. The growth of the ‘‘workers’ councils’’ has produced seeds from 
which may arise a new social and economic constitution. 








1 Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt, Berlin, April 17, 1919. 
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2. The Government is of the opinion that the conception under- 
lying the movement for the formation of these councils is of a twofold 
nature—the worker, as such, is striving for the direct and independent 
assertion of his interests within the works at which he is employed, 
and also as one of the general public, and at the same time is striving 
to achieve the right to cooperate in the process of production itself 
a process in which his employer has hitherto had sole control—his 
desire being to cooperate in a status superior to that of a mere wage- 
worker, i. e., from a position which will afford him a view of his 
industry as a whole, so that he may help toward its development. 

3. The Government is guided by the idea that the worker is a pro- 
ducer as well as a worker. 

4. The organization of industfy will be based on two kinds 0! 
councils: 

i. The workers’ council (Arbeiterrat), composed of three grades. 
viz., (a) that within the individual works, the works’ council (Betriehbs- 
arbeiterrat); (b) that for the district, the district workers’ counci! 
(Bezirksarbeiterrat); (c) that for the whole country, the national! 
workers’ council (Reichsarbeiterrat). 

ii. The joint industrial council ( Wirtschaftsrat), of which ther 
will be two grades, (b) and (c), as above. 

5. The function of the workers’ council will be to safeguard tly 
interests of the workers, as such, by means of socio-political action. 
It is not intended to displace, but rather to supplement, the trade- 
union. The social influence exerted by the trade-unions is ver) 
great, but it lacks statutory sanction. The utterances of a trade- 
union have the character of private utterances only, since the union 
members represent a part only of the workers in the trade, to say 
nothing of the fact that in the same trade there may be two or more 
unions of divergent political tendencies. 

6. The workers’ councils, on the other hand, are designed to com- 
prise all the workers, whether they are organized or not; to open up 
a common field of activity for all trade-unionists irrespective of polit- 
ical tendency; and to supply them with a statutory organ of repre- 
sentation. 

7. Within any given establishment the works’ council (called for 
short Betriebsrat, will proclaim the fact that even the individual! 
establishment represents a community possessing common labor inter- 
ests. It will not be the function of the works’ council to regulate 
wages and other working conditions, however, the intention being 
that this should still continue to be a function of the trade-unions. 

8. The works’ council will, in short, take over the functions of the 
existing works’ committees along with certain others. (It is, how- 
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ever, not yet certain whether the latter will be absolutely absorbed 
or superseded by the new workers’ councils or whether the two kinds 
of institution may not function side by side in the same establishment.) 

9, It is not proposed to abridge in any way the owner’s freedom in 
the management of his works. ‘‘Even in a nationalized works it will 
be necessary that the management be left a free hand; the essential 
thing is that the works’ council should be able to get an insight into 
the whole of the business processes of the establishment.”’ 

10. Instead of losing their influence the trade-unions, if they know 
how to adapt themselves to the new state of things, will rather gain 
in influence. 

11. The joint industrial councils are intended to give the workers, 
as producers, a share in the aggregate productive effort of the Nation. 
“Organized effort to promote production is an elementary prerequisite 
for socialization of any kind.” 

Workers and employers—in fact, all belonging to either side who 
are engaged in the trade—will have equal representation on these 
councils. ‘‘In a nonsocialized concern it is impossible to dispense 
with the entrepreneur. With socialization of establishments by the 
workers employed in them the Government will have nothing to 
do. * * * Jt will nevertheless be possible for the joint industrial 
council to prepare the way for legal socialization by devising forms 
of joint production and by cultivating the capacity of joint adminis- 
tration. For this reason the bill regards the joint industrial councils 
as organs specially qualified for the carrying out of the socialization 
laws.”’ 

12. The joint industrial councils are accorded powers for influencing 
legislation, inasmuch as they are to have the right of initiating legis- 
lation. They will be able to keep clear of the party differences which 
divide the members of the universally-elected parliaments, since the 
conflicting social forces will be confronting each other directly and 
unhampered by any political commitments in special corporations. 
The political parliament will remain sovereign in the matter of accept- 
ing or rejecting legislative proposals submitted to it by the national 
joint industrial council. 

13. The joint industrial councils will also be able to acquire influence 
over the administration since they are to take over specific socio- 
political duties from the general administration. They will, for ex- 
ample, prepare the administrative regulations for giving effect to 
labor and similar laws, and grant necessary exemption from the 
observance of such laws. 
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Hostility of the Trade-Unions. 


The leading principles laid down in the above announcement, while 
very comprehensive, are vague. They do not plainly define the rv- 
lations of the workers’ and joint industrial councils to existing 
occupational organizations. 

An all-important matter is the relation of the trade-unions and 
other social occupational organizations to the new representation |y 
councils. A short time ago there was a definitely hostile opinioy 
throughout the trade-unions. The Courier, the organ of the 
transport workers, contemptuously called the workers’ councils 
‘trade-union substitutes.”” Schildbach, an expert in the constitution 
and management of trade-unions, writing in the “Sichsische Volks- 
stimme’’ (Mar. 9, 1919), dwelt on the great practical difficulties 
which would arise from the substitution for trade-unions, with their 
long experience and developed organization, of so new a creatio). 
He showed how much trade-unions have already done toward the 
regulation of production and prices. 

The Korrespondent, the organ of the printers, in an article 
headed ‘“‘Tarifgemeinschaft oder Berufsgemeinschaft,’ (Mar. 2), 
1919), emphasized the possibilities of development of the joint 
boards for supervising collective agreements (7arifgemeinschafte i \, 
such as already exist in the printing, glove-making, and other trades. 

The linking up of the wages agreement with the prices agree- 
ment has, within the last 10 years, exercised considerable mfluence 
on the regulation of production. Moreover, the joint industria! 
leagues (Arbeitsgemeinschafien) which have sprung up on all sides 
during the war between the employers’ associations and the trade- 
unions have been created for the purpose of dealing not only wit) 
social questions pertaining to the occupation, but also with the 
problems which mdustry in general has to solve, viz, the providing 
of raw materials, the distribution of orders, the technical improve- 
ments in the industry, ete. 

The Correspondenzblatt,' the organ of the executive committe 
of the Social-Democratic trade-unions, pointed out that far too little 
regard was being paid to the conflicting interests of the trade-unions. 
etc. The same journal opposed the permanent establishment o/ 
the workers’ councils as works councils. Joint control, it thinks, 
means party politics; and work which has been done by larg: 
associations, both of employers and workers, can not be compresse«| 
within the scope of a works council. The workers’ councils are 
political organs of the revolution and can only act assuch. Their 





1 Correspondenzblatt der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands. “Die Zukunft der 
Arbeiterriite.” Vol. 29, No. 10. Berlin, Mar. 8, 1919. 
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origin, their one-sided composition, their whole range of ideas point 
to that fact. They are accustomed to rule and control, and all this 
would be of no use in economic life. Industrial establishments 
would be plunged into political unrest and production would be 
paralyzed. 

At the conference of the presidents of the federations of the German 
Social-Democratic trade-unions at Berlin, February 1 and 2, 1919, 
Legien, the chairman of the executive committee, spoke as follows: 


The works council is not an efficient organization. It breaks up the unity of the 
occupational branch, and, contrary to trade-union principles, it makes wages depend- 
ent on the prosperity of individual enterprises. All the laws of solidarity which now 
operate and which require that the general body of workers shall take the part of the 
weaker and less favorably placed would cease to operate and everyone would grab 
what he could get for himself. 


The Views of a Social Reformer. 


Dr. Waldemar Zimmermann, editor of Soziale Praxis and one of 
the best-known social reformers of Germany, in an article headed 
“Germany and socio-economic democracy,’ expresses his views on 
workers’ councils as follows: 


There is a good deal of obscurity as to the future functions of workers’ councils, and 
by many they are regarded as a foreign growth of evilomen. Nevertheless, they have 
already taken deep root among the ideas prevalent among the workers, not merely 
because they indicate a way of escape from the terrers of communism, but on account 
of a widespread dissatisfaction with the trade-unions, whose notable increase within 
the last few years has been quantitative rather than qualitative. This dissatisfaction 
is in part due to the rapid changes in the conditions of labor, with which the trade- 
unions have been unable to keep pace. Wages, for instance, have been forced up 
far beyond the dreams or even the desires of the unions. A still more notable war 
transformation which has affected trade-unions is the tremendous increase of composite 
large-scale industrial establishments. These form an industrial cosmos within their 
own boundaries, and yet their workers—their occupations being different—helong 
to different trade-unions, the result being that the trade-unions are comparatively 
powerless. Against these large-scale concerns many trade-union leaders themselves 
have long emphasized the desirability of combining on the basis of the establishment 
rather than on that of the occupation, especially in view of the trend toward the 
extension of establishments. This principle has long been accepted in the organiza- 
tion of the brewers, shipyard workers, communal workers, and railroad workers. 
The idea was spreading also in mining and large-scale machinery and metal industries. 
The war made impossible so drastic a transformation, but it contributed to the existing 
sense of diversity of interests among the various members of the same trade-union. 

Furthermore, war has helped to reduce class differences and thus to assimilate the 
different levels of workers in the same establishment. For large establishments 
works councils seem to be the most natural form of union, but for small ones they are 
superfluous. Members of small establishments desire to have the right of election 





1 Correspondenzblatt der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands. Vol. 29, No. 6, p. 47, 
Berlin, Feb. 8, 1919. 


*Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt. Vol. 28, Nos. 27 and 28. Berlin, Apr. 3 and 10, 
1919, ‘ 
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to workers’ councils, although the latter have no affinity with the works councils 
Works councils have indeed in some cases been established apart from and in oppo | 
sition to the trade-union concerned, but such a proceeding is contrary to socialisti, 
solidarity. All that these councils do could be done by a committee of the trade- 
union (workers and salaried employees). Many trade-unions have shown themsely, 
in sympathy with works councils if these are based on the trade-unions. ‘Th, 
Courier,’’ the organ of the transport workers, has pronounced in favor of the develo) 
ment of the works committees into works councils, and the leaders of the Miners’ 
Union have cooperated in the negotiations of the Government with regard to th, 
establishment of works councils for coal mines. Ellinger, the leader-writer of th, 
official organ of the Building Trades’ Union, in an article in the “ Neue Zeit,’’ emph 
sizes the fact that works committees have paved the way for works councils. But i: 
would be well to have clear ideas as to what works councils can and what they can 
notdo. Their functions must grow gradually. Only in the course of time will they 
be capable of controlling the establishment and its production both commercia!| 
and technically. 

Jackel, in his ‘‘The road to the democratic constitutional factory (Auf dem W. 
zur Demokratisch-Konstitutionellen Fabrik),’’ points out that their members wi 
fluctuate and therefore will find it difficult to get a good grasp of the conditions of the 
whole industry, such as an experienced trade-union leader has acquired. Bu! 
instances can be cited in which the works councils can even now usefully promoi 
production. Even a caritelist, a banker named Wallach, suggests that workers an 
salaried employees cau be represented in the concern in the same way as shareholder: 
are represented or the board of directors in a joint-stock company. Moreover, works 
councils will forin a link between the establishment and the trade-union in compari: 
the individual profit of a single firm with the average profits of the branch of indusiry, 
in order to get a true estimate of what should be the workers’ share. They would als 
promote inventiveness and take counsel with other works councils in the same . 
allied industries. 

But with the complicated tangle of ideas, which has its root in the workmen’s 
council system and the needs of labor organization in large-scale establishments, 
are intertwined tendrils and blossoms from another root, viz., the old demand o! 
labor for statutory representation in chambers of labor, similar to the representatio: 
which«the employing classes possess in their chambers of commerce, chambers 0! 
handicrafts, chambers of agriculture, etc. 

Besides a representation of their vocational interests on the socia! side by means 
of trade-unions, and extending vertically through each industry, labor has felt the 
need of a form of organization on territorial lines, cutting horizontally through al! 
classes of labor irrespective of the industry, and intended to promote the economi 
and cultural interests common to all workers asa class. The trades councils organized 
by the trade-unions have proved inadequate agencies for this purpose, partly owing 
to demarcation disputes, but chiefly owing to lack of public recognition and official 
standing. In 1918, this thirty-year-old demand for statutory representation in 
chambers of labor was at length to be fulfilled; but the Imperial Government refused 
to concede territorially organized chambers and insisted on the organization of the 
chambers according to trade or industry, thus deliberately ignoring the fact that the 
workers were already well organized from the vocational point of view. In short, 
another opportunity of satisfying the demands of working men while they were sti!! 
moderate was missed. Now we have the workers’ councils clamoring, not merely 
for the legal rights and duties which would have accrued to the chambers of labor, 
but for much more besides. 

What the workers’ committee or works’ council is to do for the individual establish- 
ment is to be done by the local or district workers’ councils for the economic or 
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industrial district. The root idea of this popular feeling is a natural and healthy 
desire for a counterpoise against the mechanical and political abstraction—the State. 
[ts natural affinity is rather with local and district chambers of labor than with works’ 
councils. 

Dr. Sinzheimer, in his article ‘‘The future of the workers’ councils,’’ does not 
hesitate to suggest class-political privileges for the workers’ councils. This, however, 
is in opposition to the principle he has himself laid down that ‘‘collective agreements 
and joint industrial leagues are the centers round which the functions of the workers’ 
councils are to be grouped.’’ Here employers and employees meet on an equal foot- 
ing, because all agreements presuppose two parties, and both employer and employed 
are essential to the carrying on of production. As long as labor still rests on agree- 
ments, and the present system of management remains, the legal regulation and the 
control of labor must be either in the joint control of employers and workers or in 
neutral official hands. The new principles do not imply either the absolutism of 
the employer or the domination of the worker; they stand for a constitutional demo- 
cratic organization of labor, which shall place on an equal footing the rights of master 
and men, and can be practically worked out only by means of honestly made agree- 
ments. 

The more far reaching the plans for basing the control of production on the workers’ 
councils, the greater will be the need for rigid observance of this principle. Such 
tremendous tasks can be undertaken satisfactorily only by joint industrial councils, 
such as Great Britain has already established in 19 industries. 


Resolutions of the Second Congress of Workers’ Councils. 


How the workers’ councils themselves wish to have their organiza- 
tion and functions arranged may be perceived from the following 
resolutions passed by the second congress of workers’ councils held 
in Berlin, April 8 to 14, 1919: 


Guiding Principles. 


1. The foundation of the socialistic republic must be the socialistic democracy. 
The bourgeois democracy in their representative system estimate the people accord- 
ing to their numbers only. The socialistic democracy must supplement this by 
endeavoring to represent the people on the basis of their activities as workpeople. 

2. This can best be done by the creation of chambers of labor, in which all working 
Germans, organized under their respective occupations, shall have the right of voting. 

3. For this purpose every trade, taking into consideration every category of workers 
employed in it (including the managers), shall form a joint industrial council, to 
which the individual categories shall send their representatives. Agriculture and 
the liberal professions shall form corresponding representative bodies. 

3a. The joint industrial councils shall be constituted by a system of elections. 
The elections shall take place according to individual establishments or by groups 
of establishments. 

3b. The joint industrial council of the individual branch of industry of the commune 
shall unite with the corresponding councils of the same branch for the district, 
Province, State, and Republic to form a national joint industrial council. 

4. Every joint industrial council shall elect delegates to the chamber of labor, 
which shall be based on the smallest economic unit. 

5. Communes which form one economic unit shall be amalgamated. 





1Correspondenzblatt der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands, 3erlin; April 26, 
1919, 
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6. The joint industrial councils of districts, Provinces, States, and of the whole 
Republic shall do likewise. A supreme people’s chamber and a chamber of labor 
shall finally be constituted. 

7. Every law shall require the consent of both chambers; but a law which in thre. 
successive years is passed without any change by the people’s chamber (communa| 
representative body, district committee, provincial representative body, State die; 
and Reichstag) shall acquire legal force. 

8. Each of the two chambers shall have the right to demand a plebiscite. 

9. Bills of an economic nature and, in particular, bills relating to socializatio 
shall, as a rule, be initiated in the chamber of labor. Bills of a general, political, an 
cultural character shall, as a rule, be initiated in the people’s chamber. The distri- 
bution of representatives among various occupations shall be regulated by a specia| 
law. 


Trade- Unions. 


1. The trade-unions shall be the representatives of the workers in every occupa- 
tion. The executive organs of the trade-unions in the establishments shall be th 
works’ committees. They are to fulfill the functions hitherto discharged by th 
workers’, salaried employees’, and officials’ committees and to extend these function- 

2. The regulation of working and wage conditions in any branch of industry or am 
other occupation shall proceed from organization to organization, viz., betwee 
trade-union and employers’ association. 

3. While the workers’ councils shall form the representative body of the work 
for questions of production in the joint industrial councils, the joint industrial league 
previously established, in which the employers’ associations work in conjuncti 
with the trade-unions, shall serve as the organs for the regulation of wage and work. 
ing conditions and of all other occupational questions. 

4. The joint industrial councils are the representatives of the productive eli 
which is made in common by the workers and employers. The workers shall |. 
represented in this by the workers’ councils. The joint industrial council is th 
foundation on which socialization will be built up. 








Guiding Principles for the Socialization of Economic Life. 


The economic emancipation of the proletariat is not possible without the socializa- 
tion of economic life. The proletariat can only free itself by its own strength. F 
this purpose the organized class-conscious proletariat forms the most powerful drivin: 
force, and of this the workers’ councils may, in the present economic condition « 
Germany, be regarded as the finest and most powerful organization. Only their 
power warrants the most rapid socialization, and that only if in branches of industr) 
not merely the workers but also representatives of the consumers and of technica! 
and economic science are adequately represented. The consumers are attracted by 
low prices, the workers by wage increases, short working hours, security of livelihood, 
and transformation from mere tools for the enrichment of others into cooperators in 
a socialized system of production, free and enjoying equal rights. In view, however, 
of the economic collapse caused by the war, socialization can not immediately be 
effected universally by any method of production. Much more important is the 
immediate curtailment of working hours, the security of existence, and the free 
participation of the workers in production. 

A reorganization of economic life can only be effected by degrees. But so much 
the more urgent is it that the work shall be promoted by a Government that is resolved 
to promote socialization as energetically as possible, and that will not allow itself to 
be misled by the opposition of the former authorities, the capitalists, the large land 
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owners, and the bureaucrats. The present Government shows no such resolution. 
Only a purely socialistic Government, supported by the will of the German proletariat, 
could give the socialization law that impulse which would inspire workers with interest 
in their work, would make an end of strikes and disorders, and would create an atmos- 
phere favorable to national convalescence. 


+ 
— 





Austrian Law Establishing Works Councils. 


HE Neue Freie Presse’ announces the promulgation of a law 
making the establishment of works councils obligatory. The 
provisions of the law which came into force July 25, 1919, 

may be summarized as follows: 

In all factories and all other establishments where at least 20 
workers are employed continuously for wages the election of a works 
council is obligatory. In works under Government departments and 
in establishments subject to Government control, workers’ councils 
having, however, a peculiar basis, are to be elected. The functions 
of the councils are comprehensive. They have to attend to the 
concluding, maintaining, and interpreting of collective agreements, 
and in doing so they have to cooperate with the trade-unions. The 
fixing of piecework and time wage rates, of average wages, and of 
minimum wages, where such matters have not been fixed by collective 
agreements and subjected to a system of conciliation and arbitration, 
is likewise entrusted to the councils. Futhermore, they have to 
cooperate in the conclusion and amendment of labor contracts, to 
supervise the enforcement of protective labor laws and social insur- 
ance laws, and to cooperate in the maintenance of discipline. Fines 
are not to be imposed upon workers except by a committee consisting 
of an employers’ and a workers’ representative. 

The councils are authorized to examine pay rolls and to control 
the payment of wages. They are to participate in the management 
of all welfare institutions, even when these have been established 
and are maintained at the sole expense of the employer. With 
respect to the dismissal of manual workers or salaried employees 
the council may appeal to the board of conciliation against any 
dismissal on the ground that it is due to political feeling or to resent- 
ment against trade-union activity. Generally, members of the 
council can not be dismissed unless they have been guilty of conduct 
which would incur dismissal under the existing law. In other 
cases, members of the council may not be dismissed without the 
sanction of the board of conciliation. 

The above-mentioned powers are very similar to those exercised 
in the past by the workers’ committees of many large concerns. A 








1 Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, May 25, 1919. 
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novel feature is introduced in the provision that the employer may, 
and if the council makes the demand must convene a monthly 
conference to discuss jointly improvements in the plant and machinery 
and the general administration of the establishment. 

In commercial businesses where at least 30 salaried employees an 
manual workers are employed, as well as in all factories and mines, 
the council is entitled to demand that a balance sheet shall be sul)- 
mitted to it once a year, together with a profit and loss account and 
statistics of wages. In joint stock companies the council is entitled 
to elect two of the members of the board of directors. These are 
to have the same rights as the other directors, except that they are 
not to have the right to sign documents for the company nor to 
receive directors’ fees. 

The right of electing members of the council appertains to every 
employee over 18 years of age who has been employed for at leas 
one month in the establishment concerned. Persons of 24 years o/ 
age and upwards who have been employed for at least six month: 
are eligible as members of the council. One-fourth of the counc! 
may be composed of persons not entitled to vote, such persons being, 
however, members of the executive committee of the trade-union 
to which the employees of the establishment belong. The employer 
may make a deduction from the wages of his employees towaris 
defraying the expenses of the council. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Reabsorption of Labor, and Unemployment in 
the United Kingdom.’ 


By BENJAMIN M. SQUIRES. 


HE total number of men demobilized from the Forces in the 
United Kingdom as of June 26, 1919, was 3,056,035, of which 
number 127,825 were officers and 2,928,210 were other ranks. 

On the same date 27,603 women had been demobilized from the 
several women’s auxiliary branches of the service. Presumably all 
women in these branches of the service will be demobilized, in which 
case 51,637 are yet to be released. The total number of men to be 
released has not been finally determined. It was originally expected 
that 156,537 officers and 2,725,819 other ranks would be demobilized. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES, BY SERVICE AND RANK, UP TO 
JUNE 26, 1919. 














| Numbers 
| Strength at | Numbers demobilized 
Service and rank. signing of | to be demo- | or discharged 
armistice.c | bilized.b |uptoJune 26, 
1919. 
ide EEK Ny gh - zt et me eae 
Royal Navy. | 
EEE anh caaew ns sindogetiphvesssp<dsubvenseened 35,419 | 21,719 14,811 
A Es as ee bat an Cie aee se dbédooceheceseese 379, 514 | 171,814 211, 609 
rmy: 
at aly ard meses dv aknthens >see baseue re 172, 400 114, 600 97,495 
RE RE Et 2 oe ee, Ce ena 3, 595, 284 | 2,373, 284 2, 525, 509 
Royal Air Force: 
ech Lia Vir can csgeabbuegasvecteasndsbesed bers 26, 726 | 20, 218 e 15,519 
igh a as Cilectediecnenevsshseeeunackducas 256, 063 180, 721 e 191,092 
Total: | 
ER 8 I eG ag shidcaeeiteks 234,545 156, 537 127, 825 
ro.) Mca oon ontddgdensecceton 4,230,861 | 2,725,819 2, 928, 210 











2 Less subsequent deaths, desertions, granted commissions, etc., and plus new recruitments. 
6 Original expectations. \‘ J 
¢ 1,099 officers and 3,526 other ranks returned to units (Navy and Army) or repatriated. 





It is not known how many civilians were engaged in war work at 
the time of the signing of the armistice or how many have been 
released subsequent thereto. Probably no industry, however, was 
wholly unaffected by the war or could be put immediately on a 








! Unless otherwise indicated the figures used in this article are copied from the weekly reports on demo- 
bilization and resettlement prepared under the direction of the Controller of Statistics of the British 
Ministry of Labor. 
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peace-time basis. The comprehensive reconstruction program of 
the British Government is evidence of the completeness with which 
industry had been mobilized for war purposes. 

As a part of the program of reconstruction it was planned to 
demobilize the Forces by industries and only as rapidly as industry 
was prepared to absorb them. A further precautionary measure 
was taken by providing temporary out-of-work benefits payable for 
26 weeks to those demobilized from the Forces and for 13 weeks to 
civilians. The scheme was later extended in the case of unemployed 
civilians to provide payment, at a reduced rate and with certain 
restrictions which will be mentioned later, for 13 additional weeks.’ 

The plan to demobilize by industries and in accordance wiih, 
industrial needs was not strictly followed. The chief argument 
against it was that it gave civilians the preference in employment. 
Apart from this, however, there was a general insistence that the 
Forces be released as quickly as possible. Of the 3,056,035 thus far 
demobilized, the dispersal certificates of 2,787,009 have been analyze 
by occupations as follows: 


DEMOBILIZATION OF HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AS OF 
JUNE 26, 1919. 























Officers and other ranks. Total. 
Industrial group. 
Army and . 
Royal Air ae | Number. Percent 
Force. ee | 
Ne hs csncusdashetexkcansgdianeiiiardcled: 234, 753 11,268 | 246,021 8.6 
i ool it, ennkeebabdbensiesetecem 27, 909 43, 655 | 71,564 2.5 
YS re gc bee aeenes ates 257, 028 12,083 269, 111 9.7 
i CE int5 sca pdacnccascenthstcaedcuscnt 66, 903 3, 792 70, 695 3.5 
da, atch and neath eke steviabutecevenccnebe 89, 705 4, 551 94, 256 | 3. 4 
EE TS 49, 735 2,021 51, 756 1.9 
a I Rak 5 PORES A NCI! BOR? 32, 066 5,335 37, 401 1.4 
Engineering and metal trades b........................... 339, 146 31, 353 370, 499 13.3 
Brick and building trades.................----.....22.0.. 230, 091 117317 | 241, 408 | 8.7 
EE cad, snk onsacecasdpaceseesennenee 262,919 17,534 280, 453 | 10.1 
Employees of public authorities. .....................- wir 114, 002 7,769 121,771 | 4.4 
iis ais kbd ntihboncssahaasccecuvwnded 105, 347 8, 426 113,773 4.1 
Commercial and clerical employees. .....................-. 345, 112 17, 542 362, 654 13.0 
Domestic and personal employees...................-..-- 71, 717 3, 534 75, 251 | 2.7 
NOG TOURS. 0 occ ccc pacntnocnueesssccsccoccsessccces 33, 110 495 33, 605 | 1.2 
iss sinners ane sanitinn conadsuses on oa 54,585 1,694 - 56, 279 | 2.0 
SE ionsee cane bhtnstasewadhdcbatehmotacn adhe 270,957 19, 555 290,512 | 10.4 
i isthhesnr es hentnehecheies sabe ipecemnmnginne dors 2, 585, 085 201,924 | 2,787,009 | 100.0 











a Woolen, worsted, cotton, dyeing, etc. 
b Iron, steel and tin plate manufacture, iron founding and molding, engineering, and other metal trades. 
¢ Railway workers, dock and wharf laborers, carters and motor drivers. 
The following table shows the progress of demobilization of the 
Forces as indicated by the cumulative number of “donation’’ policies 


issued, and their reabsorption into industry as measured by the 





1 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, May, 1919, pp. 85-100. 
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difference between total policies issued and the number remaining 
“lodged”’ at any given date: 


PROGRESS OF REABSORPTION OF HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES INTO INDUSTRY. 










































































| Men. 
I pe . i; Paneer 
Yate. =e 
Policies — Per cent | Per cent 
issued by — ene unem- | Reabsorbed.| _reab- 
| Exchanges. ‘ eee. ployed. | sorbed. 
se en ee | So 23, 938 74.5 8,200 | 25.5 
SS hadi iblikecsescsd 42,728 3,547 31,543 68.0 14, 732 | 32.0 
A SS eee | ih 28, 409 po 49.3 41,102 | 50.7 
po OSS SG: IN siletine seid t Seas TESS CEL Hoang £24 p 
. -_ SpE: | 78, 285 78,624 53,316 | 34.0 103, 603 | 66.0 
a er 91, 530 152, 336 63, 277 26.0 180, 589 74.0 
SS OT SR | - 109, 136 283, 508 84,297 | 21.5 308,347 | 78.5 
a | 131,979 453, 213 132, 471 | 22.5 452, 721 77.5 
INL hob dye cdikcoecodaad | 157, 425 645, 463 165, 429 20.6 637, 459 | 79.4 
Ae eee Pe Mic... ibs f 185, 634 839,142 200, 686 | 19.5 824,090 80.5 
A a aaa 216,934 1,008, 830 235, 737 | 19.4 990, 027 80.6 
—  Caggese eid 247,725 1, 152, 636 264, 257 18.9 1, 136, 104 | 81.1 
ER oh on wc ckdue Pap 275,295 1,272,490 | 305,251 19.7 1,242,534 80.3 
j 
Pac icy was catebequccees 311.340 1,385,029 | 336, 570 19.9 | 1,359, 799 80.1 
oS ae 340, 805 1,460,236 | 347, 895 19.4 | 1, 453, 146 80.6 
Apr. NE ey a aan bak wuhe aa 363,079 1,535, 616 369, 992 19.5 | 1,528, 703 80.5 
Se ie aa 388, 925 1,604,134 | 379,799 19.0 1,612,260 81.0 
Cg Sn ee ae ea ee 413,119 1,660,964 402,151 19.3 1,680, 832 80.7 
Te os 52 Res 437, 428 1,733,239 | 408,491 18.8 1, 762,176 81.2 
May OE a ene oe 459,127 | 1,780,083 | 401,753 17.9 1, 837, 457 82.1 
Ts. os, cn inueagecanen 478, 801 1,820,403 | 400,097 17.4 1,899, 107 82.6 
Te thie vccneicwdaccang 498, 861 1, 860, 292 384,919 16.3 1,974, 234 83.7 
Be cuaans 514, 982 1,892,712 383,570 | 15.9 2,024,124 84.1 
fs Sb ee “ 529,355 1,924, 866 376, 735 | 15.3 2,077, 486 84.7 
| Women. Total reabsorbed. 
aE =—- 
Date. . 
Policies | Policies Pet Reap. Pereemt | Per 
issued. lodged. ployed. sorbed. oshed.| : cent. 
| 
0 oe Ss. ae a 1,374 50 3.6 | 1,324 96.4 9,534 | 28.4 
SE ee 1, 466 88 6.0 | 1,378 94.0 16,110 33.8 
Jan. NS 1,595 131 8.2 1, 464 91.8 42,566 51.2 
“a. aee aae 1,831 170' 9. 1,661 | \ | Senne SE PPR 
ot aE 2’ 001 238 11.9 1,763 88.1 105, 366 66.0 
a ee a ae 2,236 380! 17.0 1, 856 83.0 182, 445 74.1 
 * ar 2 <A 2,444 394 16.1 2,050 | 83.9 310,397 78.5 
eee esata 2,646 841 31.9 1,805 | 68.1 454,526 77.5 
GS a aa I 2,819 828 | 29.5 1,991 | 70.6 639, 450 79.5 
NT Cae 2,992 1,025 | 34.1 1,967 | 65.9 | 826, 057 80.5 
GE 3, 268 1,161 | 35.5 2,107| 64.5) 992,134 80.6 
REE Se 3, 437 995 | 20.0 2,442 | 71.0 1,138, 546 81.0 
ST nee 3, 626 1,012 | 28.0 2,614 72.0 1,245,148 80.0 
A 3,877 961 24.8 2,916! 76.2 1,362,715 | 80.1 
Si 4,327 917} 21.2 3,410| 78.8 1, 456,556 | 80.7 
ee in seeenee 4,554 1,013 | 22.2 3,541 | 77.8 1,532,244 80.5 
Se. cewwce 5,007 1,258 | 25.1 3,749 | 74.9 1,616, 009 | 81.0 
0 ES 5,325 1,316 | 24.7 4,009| 75.3 1,684,841 | 81.0 
tiga = *-- Beat 1603 | 27-5| ean) 72-5 118415605 | 82.0 
Seesesesesseseteseseseses | of . | ’ (4-0 * , 0% O4- 
a lea | 6,084 1,939| 31.9] 4,145 | est 1,903,252 | 82.5 
ee 6,305 2,002 | 31.7 | 4,303 68.3 1,978,537 | 83.6 
Le Sa 6,584 2,082! 31.6) 4,502 | 68.4 2,028,626; 84.0 
i i 6,769 2,033 30.0 | 4, 736 70.0 2,082,222 | 84.5 
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It would appear from the above figures that remarkable progress 
has been made in placing in industry those released from the Forces. 
On June 13, 1919, only 376,735 men, or 15.3 per cent, of those released 
were unemployed. 2,077,486 having been sah BOI into industry. 
Women released from the Forces have not been so rapidly absorbed. 
2,033, or 30 per cent, being unemployed on that date as agains! 
4,736 reabsorbed. Figures subsequent to May 28, 1919, are not a 
true indication of reabsorption, however, since that date marks the 
expiration of the first policies issued, and the number remaining 
‘‘lodged”’ thereafter may not represent the total number unem- 
ployed.! Moreover, the figures do not at any time take into account 
policies suspended or canceled for any reason. 

The following table shows similarly for civilians the cumulative 
number of policies issued, the number remaining lodged at specified 
dates, and the number of unemployed persons reabsorbed into 
ndustry as indicated by the difference between policies issued and 
policies lodged at a given date. For reasons given later, the figures 
do not include Ireland. 


1 The out-of- wath donation scheme went into effect Nov. 25, 1918, but those released from th. 
Forces are on furlough with pay for 30 days before the “donation” or unemployment benefit begins. 
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The preceding table shows that on June 13, 1919, 1,610,388, or 
85.9 per cent of all unemployed civilians in Great Britain from 
November 25, 1918, to June 13, 1919, had been reabsorbed }y 
industry. Of this number 518,539 were men; 900,858, women; 1((),- 
374, boys; and 90,617, girls. The highest percentage of unemploy- 
ment was among men—17.7 per cent. Women were 13.2 per cent un- 
employed; boys, 7.5 per cent; girls, 7.5 per cent. Policies had been 
issued during the period to 629,951 men, 1,038,433 women, 108,52s 
boys, and 98,024 girls, a total of 1,874,936. 


Factors Affecting Significance of Returns. 


Unfortunately, however, the figures are not of exact significance 
either as indicating the extent of unemployment or the numbers 
returned to industry. For a number of weeks after the out-of-wor\ 
donation became effective the policies issued no doubt representc( 
cumulative unemployment and policies remaining lodged repre- 
sented nearly all who were unemployed at a given time. A scheme 
affecting such large numbers, however, and providing what in prc- 
war times at least would have been a liberal wage, was bound iv 
meet with abuses. In the weekly returns for March 20, 1919, i 
was announced that variations in figures might be due to the sto))- 
page of benefits in Great Britain as the result of the comparis«, 
of policies with ration books which took place during the week 
ending March 20 and to the increase in the number of civilian policio 
on which the first 13 weeks’ benefits had been received and whic! 
were awaiting decision as to the extension of benefits. 

It was stated further that a large number of holders of expire! 
policies had made no application for extension, this being particu- 
larly true in the case of women, and being ascribed to the greater 
stringency of the qualification requirements for the extended doni- 
tion and to the lower scale of donation. 

Moreover, a complete revision of the registers was undertaken 
early in May, 1919, to classify workers under occupations to whic!) 
they seemed best suited rather than those at which they had worke« 
during the war. This had the effect of transferring a large number 
of workers from insured to uninsured trades. Though not for the 
time being affecting their right to out-of-work benefits, this reclassi- 
fication meant that holders of policies must be willing to accep! 
what in the estimation of employment committees was suitable 
employment rather than work at which they may have been em- 
ployed during the war. 

Restriction of benefits in Ireland.—Then, too, these out-of-work 
donation figures give no accurate indication of unemployment in 
Treland. In March, 1919, announcement was made that ‘the 
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conditions in Ireland following on the cessation of hostilities vary 
so materially from those arising in Great Britain as to make it neces- 
sary to limit the scheme in the future to demobilized members of 
H. M. Forces, insured trades, and trades certified by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, as being occupations in which a substantial amount 
of unemployment has been directly caused by the cessation of 
hostilities,’ and that, accordingly, after March 6, 1919, only the 
following civilians would be entitled to out-of-work donation: “ (a) 
Workpeople who are insured under the National Insurance (Un- 
employment) Acts 1911-1918, and have paid not less than 10 
contributions since July, 1914, and before November 25, 1918; (6) 
in the case of trades certified by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland as 
being trades in which there is a substantial amount of unemploy- 
ment directly caused by the cessation of hostilities, persons of such 
classes as are specified in the certificate who were ordinarily em- 
ployed in those trades during last year.’ 

Two months later the following statement was issued: 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has certified that there is in the trades mentioned 
below a substantial amount of unemployment caused directly by the cessation of 
hostilities: 

1. Persons employed in munition factories other than in insured trades and who 
were, in respect of such employment, contributors under the national health insur- 
ance scheme for not less than three months prior to November 25, 1918. 

2. Workpeople employed abroad on Government work in trades which are insured 
trades in this country, for not less than 10 weeks, between July, 1914, and November 
25, 1918. 

Civilian workers who have been so employed will accordingly, on satisfying the 
other conditions of the scheme, be entitled during unemployment to claim donation 
under the out-of-work donation scheme as amended for Ireland.? 


Part-time employment.—Another factor affecting the accuracy of 
returns has been the inclusion of short-time employment. In the 
returns for April 12, 1919, it was stated that a large decrease in the 
number of women’s policies was partly accounted for by the fluc- 
tuations in short-time employment. 


The statistical returns of donations issued to and held by textile workers on short- 
time employment are subject to considerable uncertainty, largely owing to the ar- 
rangements made in many cases of considerable magnitude where policies are issued 
and donations paid otherwise than through the employment exchanges. Large 
numbers of persons who are working alternate weeks under short-time schemes are 
now drawing the out-of-work donation and of course tend unduly to swell the records 
of unemployment in the divisions concerned. Such persons are not unemployed 
in the full sense of the term though their period of enforced idleness must not be left 
completely out of account in recording the state of employment. 

On the other hand it is found that the records of donation policies lodged have not 
up to the present included the whole of the policies on which short-time donation 





1 Labour Gazette, London, March, 1919, p. 88. 
2 Labour Gazette, London, May, 1919, p. 216. 
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is being paid. In many cases the volume of short-time employment is so consider- 
able as to have made it necessary to adopt special arrangements, by which the dona- 
tion is paid through the mills or by trades-unions. In such cases the policies are 
not lodged with the exchanges and there is no doubt that large numbers are conse- 
quently omitted by some of the exchanges. The importance of this factor in the 
unemployment records will be realized when it is stated that an examination of t} 
policies lodged at the exchanges on April 4 shows that more than 10 per cent of th, 
total number in receipt of out-of-work donation from employment exchanges wer, 
drawing the donation under -short-time schemes. The proportion would of course 
have been higher if all short-time workers paid otherwise than through the exchang:: 
had been included. 

The incompleteness of the record is such as to make it advisable to separate entire! 
the returns of short-time employment from those of complete employment.’ 

Employment Department Circular 12/20 states that on and after 


May 9, 1919, policies lodged are not to include short-time policies. 


Action of Employment Committee with Regard to Civilian 
Policies. 


- 


Civilian policies are dealt with by employment committecs, 
juvenile committees, and port labor committees whose functions 
are: (1) The granting or refusing of original policies; (2) the grant- 
ing or refusing of extended policies; and (3) the review of existi 
policies. Extended insurance is issued by them only to persons (« 
normally in employment, ()) generally seeking work, and (¢) unab!|: 
to find it, the payment of benefits not to begin before the expira- 
tion of six days after the last day for which donation was payalh|. 
under the original policy. 

On May 3, 1919, it was announced that instructions had bee: 
issued for an immediate review of policies held by civilians (a) who 
had been submitted for employment six times without being place 
or who would fail to obtain work if the demand for labor were normal, 
and were, therefore, practically unplaceable; (b) who were employed 
less than 26 weeks in 1918; (c) who were married women, excep! 
those normally employed in a staple industry in which marrie( 
women are ordinarily employed; (d) who were not registered as 
seeking work on November 25, 1918, and were unemployed for four 
weeks or more before they first registered after that date; and ( 
who were over 70 years of age. 

The following table shows the work of these employment com- 
mittees, juvenile committees, and port labor committees up to Jun: 
14, 1919: 





1 Weekly report on Demobilization and Resettlement, Apr. 19, 1919. 
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ACTION TAKEN ON CIVILIAN POLICIES BY EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEES, JUVENILE 
EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEES, AND PORT LABOR COMMITTEES UP TO JUNE 14, 1919. 


















































Item. Men. Boys. | Women.! Girls. | Total. 
Applications for original policies: | 
Applications granted . ...............c0-eseeeceee 7,339 591 5, 655 | 535 14, 120 
Applications refused.............-..2.+---+-++0- 816 54 1,557 | 60 2, 487 
Total cases Gealt with. . ..............cccccccce 8, 155 | 645 7,212 595 16, 607 
Percentage of refusal....................s0e---0-- 10 8.4 21.6) 10.1 15.0 
Applications outstending.............-..-.+----. | 6,200 807 5, 880 566 | 13, 453 
Applications for extended policies: 
Ae os 0 vixecticeccscsénestaccess 4,148 230 4,101 253 8, 732 
Applications refused. .........00.cccccccsceccceee 623 43 1,789 62 2,517 
Total cases dealt with. ......................-. 4,771 73 | 5,890 315 11, 249 
Percentage of refusal.................2..2-22-- we eee 15.8 30.4 19.7. 22.4 
Applications outstanding........................ 2, 571 141 4,872 182 7, 766 
Review of existing policies: 
Policies continued— | 
(a) For full period..... a dl a ae 16, 809 1,595 | 13,107 1,349 32, 860 
(b) For provisional period ................-... | 4,932 667 5, 221 576 11,396 
Pio nc6ctde sn ncccnnescccastcteeas 3,131 324 9,323 538 | 13,316 
Total policies reviewed . ............2...--ce00- | 24, 872 2, 586 27, 651 2, 463 | 57, 572 
Percentage canceled .................2.--2--200-- | 12.6. 12.5| 33.7 21.8 | 23.1 








Cake 560 cn cn cneccesesctsccecence | 3,795 215; 3,814 261 | 8, 085 





It is seen that the percentage of refusals to grant original or 
extended policies, as well as the percentage of cancellations of exist- 
ing policies, is highest in the case of women. Of the total policies 
canceled during the period, 3,058, or 22.9 per cent, were on the ground 
that the holders were practically unplaceable, and 3,340, or 25.1 per 
cent, were married women not ordinarily in employment. 


Reasons for cancellation of policies. 
Number. Per cent. 





I kins da 09040 sb00d ee ceccsssess 3,058 22.9 
Employed less than 26 weeks in 1918.................. 1,919 14.4 
Married women not ordinarily in employment........... 3,340 25.1 

Unemployed but unregistered for four weeks prior to 
i Lode b wasdecigds clceuldabeweseees 1, 066 8.0 
OE ND 6 re eck 6 dae die oe dda dine ses case 130 1.0 

In business on own account immediately prior to, or dur- 
ec. naw auas omeibes At a> > i 478 3.6 
Se Oi, ee dda aden manent ashore 3,325 25.0 
EM Ree ee ibidunehs ckihaneeledtenenee¥es 13,316 100.0 


Action Taken on Out-of-Work Donation Policies by Commit- 
tees, Appeals Officers, and Courts of Referees. 


The following cumulative statements show the number and disposal 
of applications for extended policies, the results of inspection of 
existing policies, and the action of appeals officers and courts of 
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referees on cases in which policies were refused or donation suspend. 
by employment exchanges or committees: 


CUMULATIVE NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENDED OUT-OF-WORK Do: 
TION POLICIES, AND ACTION TAKEN. 
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—— antinats Applications allowed with: 
Applications received. reference to committee. 
Date. —< Meat. - 
, Juve- : Wo- | Juve-| , 
Men. |Women. niles. Total. | Men. men. | niles. | =' 
1919 
TS ee a See eee eee ee | 5,867 19, 454 921 26, 242 2,742 3, 690 161 
Mar. 26......... Stat HEP tO | 10,560 | 33,022 | 1,737] 45,319] 5,348] 7,420] 426 
| ° 
Ne Oni ieell acibs <0 +diiteaaks eeeie cided | 15,215 | 44,480 | 2,764 | 62,459] 7,830] 10,391 739 | 1:5 
mors 9. .<.. SE per, ee | ee ae | 19,315 | 54,479 | 3,239 | 77,033 | 9,843 | 14,047 973 | 24 
mt. 16, .... iach Sie tet acer o eck ive: ogee Ae 28, 467 70,473 | 4,370 | 103,310 | 13,929 | 18,240 | 1,342 3 
CE Re ee ee ree 32,314 77,788 | 4,389 | 114,491 | 15,566 | 20,122 | 1,372 
CN ES ere Se es ee 39, 443 | 90,380 | 5,199 | 135,022 | 18,920 | 23,493 | 1,684 
|, SRS Ree er ERIN Meee wee 45,599 | 101,447 | 5,756 | 152,802 | 21,833 | 26,626 | 1,860 Al 
| Se ce ee ..-| 51,520 | 111,359 | 6,513 | 169,392 | 24,314 } 28,826 | 2, 232 D 
>) ae ES Saelee e*® 56,129 | 117,170 | 6,989 180,288 | 26,169 | 30,309 | 2,487 5 
May 28..... 5 ees ay ai ccd cbecdediies 61, 066 | 123,066 | 7,506 | 191,638 | 28,267 | 31,978 | 2,733 | 62 
| 
June 4,....... a ......--.---, 64,470 | 128,185 | 7,945 | 200,600 | 29,512 | 33,383 | 2,942 { 
on Sea Peers. | ss | 8,215 | 206,552 | 30,577 | 34,750 | 3,075 | 6s 
Applications granted by employ- | Applications refused by em 
ment committee. ment committee. 
Date | 
‘ Juve-| m.,. Wo- | Juve-| , 
Men. | Women. ides. Total. | Men. sen. tniten.| -° 
1919. 
EE UNG s cenicnekboset ocWedtakss eee 1,117 3, 929 232 5, 278 370 | 3,255 122 
Mar. 26..... ECE See weilssiaiatd 2,505| 8,119] 542] 11,166 796 | 6,836] 274 
I kd ies Rito rig gre cedar vic dae 3,763 | 12,321 873 | 16,957 | 1,192 | 10,303 412; 11 
0 ONS OE ee Ss ae pee 5, 391 16, 212 | 1,003 12,606 | 1,764 | 12,950 498 15 
ian gy ollie snes whaier ania i 8,129 | 22,627 | 1,427 | 32,183 | 2,569 | 17,148 727 | 2 
‘Se eee gercccceses aches dines 9, 023 24,843 | 1,455 35, 321 2,998 | 19,101 779 22 
CE ee ae eee 11,117 | 28,558 | 1,757 | 41,432 | 4,017 | 22,631 939 | 27 
SR eee 13,206 | 32,618 | 2,011 | 47,835 5,122 | 26,821 | 1,058 | 3: 
I Be BS a ai ON cn ng wn 6 inde wale niae A 15,312 | 37,069 | 2,312] 54,693 | 6,316 | 31,122] 1,216] 3» 
EE ey cee aed i! 17,311 40,318 | 2,491 60, 120 7,255 | 34,243 | 1,342 12 
RY Mh ndisics - 2c.gibliih wes th nnamtnesion 19,620 | 44,095 | 2,677 | 66,392 | 8,480 | 36,698 | 1,429 4 
Dh ks ncvsachwacwass dele eucke 21,730} 47,430} 2,858 | 72,018 | 9,298 | 39,236] 1,607) 5 
RE ELIE LLL ALT: 23,039 | 49,479 | 2,974} 75,492 | 9,797 | 40,269] 1,627 | 5! 
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CUMULATIVE NUMBER OF POLICIES SUSPENDED FOR EACH CAUSE, AS THE RE- 
SULT OF THE “SCRUTINY” OF POLICIES (GREAT BRITAIN ONLY). 





———— ———<— ——— ——— = —— ———————— 









































Policies on which payment was suspended because of— 
Total policies on 
- das , which payment was 
: P Nonproduction o ( ted suspended, 
Week ending— Discrepancies found. books, etc. )ther reasons. 
| 
Fe- ’ Fe- ' Fe- ’ Fe- ; 
Males. males. Total.| Males. males. Total. men males. Total.| Males. enaies. Total. 
1919. ; 

Mar. 14.......-- 267 962} 1,229) 3,182) 4,876 8,058 163 117 280) 9, 567 
Mar. 3i sesesvave 324) 1,233) 1,557] 4,015) 6,217) 10, 232) 177 155) 332) 12,121 
Mar. Mh, v<0s0000 343} 1,463) 1,806) 4,473) 6,909) 11,382 224 167 391 13, 579 
Ane. @cssenuael 350} 1,499) 1,849) 4,830 7,506) 12,336, 233 169 14, 587 
Ape. Uscssstosa 358] 1,532) 1,890] 5,163] 7,895) 13,058 190 7| 15,378 
Apr. 18....---6 358} 1,561) 1,919) 5,381) 8,165) 13, 546 241 191 43 7} 15, 897 
ADt. Biscaseseus 361] 1,575) 1,936] 5, 8, 430) 14, 086 197 44 16, 464 
May S.ccsedsve- 363} 1,591] 1,954] 5,833] 8,569) 14; 402) 205) 455) 16,811 
May Gincessedients 364] 1,607 1,971 5,998] 8.701| 14,699 2541 215, 469 17, 139 
May 304... swe 364] 1,619) 1,983] 6,148} 8,792) 14, 940) 27. 230; 505) 17, 428 
May &7 .caus<ntn 366, 1,631) 1,997] 6,253) 8,849) 15,102 291 238) 519 718} 17, 628 
JUNOS 5 ony aves 369} 1,639] 2,008} 6,361) 8,913) 15,274 239) 531 17,813 
June 10... ..¢.. 378] 1,669) 2,047] 6,399) 8,921) 15,320) 239 531 17, 989 
June EF nnsacsdx 378; 1,675) 2,053] 6,502 ae 15, 455 292 239) 531 7| 18,039 

















110 days. 


NUMBER (CUMULATIVE) AND DISPOSAL OF CASES REFERRED TO APPEALS 
OFFICERS AND COURTS OF REFEREES (GREAT BRITAIN ONLY). 





x 


























Number of cases— 
| Number | — 
Period endi | ‘e red to | 
eriod ending— | referred to | : ; 
| s peals fropomee poe Out- 
| as officers. | referees. | standing. 
| | 
4,400 | 833 970 2,597 
8, 254 b, 450 2, 801 3, 785 
12, 622 2, 067 5, 768 4,529 
16, 678 2,631 8, 581 5, 195 
21, 380 3, 289 11, 356 6, 367 
26, 541 3, 872 14, 925 7,311 
f 4,422 18, 817 97 
40, 483 5,158 23, 160 11,442 
48, 043 5, 742 28, 424 13, 104 
56, 661 6, 506 35, 719 13, 641 
65, 490 7,048 43, 544 14, 068 
74, 509 7,710 53, 042 12, 892 
83, 595 8, 165 62, 985 11, 467 
92, 522 8, 677 73, 238 9; 609 
102, 601 9, 150 82, 523 9,794 
112, 607 9, 529 91, 553 10,319 
124,613 10, 003 102, 439 10, 830 
136, 139 10, 634 112,771 11, 212 
141, 870 10, 959 117, 872 11,378 
152, 877 11,377 128, 581 11, 214 
167, 851 11,939 | 139,675 13,710 
179, 639 12, 406 | 152, 441 12, 667 
191, 589 12,804 164, 888 11,614 
202, 984 13,152 | 176,815 10, 408 
212, 672 13, 372 | 187, 142 9, 507 
Ne ic ok pc addkaddiassncnnccees. 218, 510 13, 525 | 194, 619 7,615 
[753] . 
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The following statement shows the number of cases disallowe,| 
for each reason: 


NUMBER OF CASES DISALLOWED BY COURTS OF REFEREES FOR EACH SPECIF!I 
CAUSE. 





Number Per cent 


G ; fo isallow: _ : > 
irounds for disallowance disallowed. disallowed. 
| 

















Left employment voluntarily. 31, 109 | 24.9 
Refusal to accept suitable em- 

EE Ea ea 68, 313 54.6 
Dismissal for unsatisfactory con- 

Cs os enapens sams tecsacsun se 12, 928 | 10.3 
eee ee eee 7, 076 | 5.7 
ee eee 5, 610 | 4.5 

en ee Cnr, me 125, 036 100.0 | 





It will be noted that a total of 206,552 applications for extend 
policies had been received up to June 11, 1919, and that 51,693, o: 
approximately 25 per cent, had been refused. As a result of thi 
“scrutiny”? of existing policies 18,039 had been suspended up to 
June 17, 1919, and up toJune 12, 1919, there had been 218,510 cases 
referred to appeals officers. Of these, 13,525 had been allowed 
the appeals officers; 194,619 were heard by courts of referees; a1 
7,615 were outstanding. An analysis of 167,382 cases heard | 
courts of referees shows that 74.6 per cent were disallowed. Refus 
to accept suitable employment was the ground for disallowance iv 
68,313, or 54.6 per cent, of the cases disallowed. 





Duration of Unemployment. 


Some indication of the duration of unemployment is given in th: 
following table in which the policies lodged are analyzed accordii: 
to the period for which payments were made during the week ended 
June 20, 1919: 


NUMBER OF POLICIES LODGED ON WHICH PAYMENTS FOR EACH CLASSIFIE! 
PERIOD WERE MADE DURING THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 20, 1919.1 
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Policies! 
lodged 
} at .| 79to | 121 to | 139 to . 
Item. eeeye | aewrae | tare | aeo78| 190 | 188 | 186 | gle | Tote 
| ments ’ _ YS- | days. | days. | days. _ 
} made. 
Civilians 
BR. won duh-wehiwe ooo pee ee ei 8,786 | 45,981 | 12, a7 18,755 | 16,954 | 6,875 | 4,736 | 1,174 116, Lis 
SP Sa ee ee 896 3,868 1, 079 684 176 96 18 ,e 
eae ee 9,739 44,177 | 15, O74 27, 202 | 17,363 | 10,192 | 7,010 | 1,692 132): 
GEIB. os cniterewe ov eceseced 1,000 | 3,202 837 | 1,319 707 239 138 49| 7,49 
Dota, 2... 2.0 -seees 20,421 | 97,228 | 29,742 | 48,355 | 35,708 | 17, 482 11,980 | 2,933 263, 51 
| 1060 days. | 61 to 120 days. | 121 to 155 days. | 
His Majesty’ 's Forces: 
Ay EPR SEER? 23, 081 | 204, 337 | 125, 868 20,596 | 5,257 | 379, 1 
Women iiihcsdlsasdonans "104 | 1,365 | 546 85 8 | 21) 
Se ee 23, 185 | 205, 702 | 126, 414 20, 681 265 | 381, 247 














1 This statement does not include figures for persons in part-time employment. 
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As the preceding table shows, on 2,933 civilian policies and 5,265 
policies issued to members of His Majesty’s Forces, payment of 
henefit was concluded during the week ended June 20, 1919. Policies 
began to expire during the week ended May 30, 1919, 395 members 
of His Majesty’s Forces having received the maximum number of 
payments under the scheme. During the week ended June 6, 1919, 
the policies of 741 civilians and 2,222 members of His Majesty’s 
Forces ran out; during the week ended June 13, 1919, the expiring 
policies numbered 1,971 and 2,695, respectively. 


Part-Time Policies. 


An analysis, by type and industry, of short-time policies remaining 
lodged is shown below. As previously explained, the policies issued 
to persons in part-time employment were at first included with those 
issued to persons continuously unemployed. The decline in the 
number of short-time policies has been rapid and it may be assumed 
that the industries chiefly affected are becoming more stable. 


NUMBER OF SHORT-TIME POLICIES LODGED AT EACH SPECIFIED DATE, BY TYPE 






































OF POLICY. 
Type of policy. | May 23, 1919. | May 30,1919. | June 6, 1919. | June 13, 1919, 
Men: 

Civilians............. Linnbaascchéadatwsedes 20, 110 17,577 14, 689 12, 417 
pg nee 3, 102 3,027 3, 663 2, 256 
0 NE SO eee 23, 212 20, 604 18, 352 14, 673 

Women: 
nds cit eeeesdtend 61, 967 55, 813 50, 824 35, 528 
His MapestyS BORCOB 6 occ o-ccccscecccccsees 1 4 24 21 
bc icakanciwnauncent’ss 61, 968 55,817 50, 848 35, 549 
a A Bl Mani eeu tanbcis = 4, 824 4, 4065 3, 997 3, 170 
GR aa AR ARAL WAL. c05sdccees .v'cs ccvcweesee: 10, 764 9, 731 9,141 6, 890 
TE ee eee 100, 768 90, 558 82, 338 60, 282 











NUMBER OF SHORT-TIME POLICIES LODGED AT EACH SPECIFIED DATE, BY INDUSTRY. 












































Industry. May 23,1919. May 30, 1919. | June 6, 1919. | June 13, 1919. 
Insured industries: 
Engineering and iron founding............- 337 398 596 446 
ERE Sa ee pee ere ree 269 241 298 25 
Iron, steel, and other metal production. .... 328 369 859 825 
Metal manufactures....................-... 718 696 191 193 
Other insured industries... .... Se CTEM 78 62 53 128 
| a a 1,730 1, 766 1,997 1,617 
Uninsured industries: 

Conveyance of men, goods, and messages. . . 180 133 90 61 
STIL, gc cnnccceccencs cocceccce 40 49 2u 3s 

Textiles: 
a Sd ca ceckagaccens 18, 867 14, 463 9, 346 6,827 
Woolen and worsted................... 1,130 1,036 1, 162 1,217 
Other, including printing, dyeing, etc. . 74, 443 69, 898 65, 786 44,098 
Comme Redd a ERERUES do ccice cdvicdeossbes 42 o6 30 24 
Food, drink, and tobacco..............-.... 170 35 17 28 
Workers in dress...... ced ceckanaiawe ee a 919 396 1, 136 4,674 
Domestic offices and services..........-.... 107 127 118 w6 
General laborers, factory workers, etc... ... 133 174 171 148 
Other uninsured industries............-.... 3,007 2, 445 2, 456 1, 454 
cn ceeds donccesspecotnees 99, 038 88, 792 80,341 | 58, O65 
—_— 
Grand total. ......... i se eee ao | 100, 768 | 90, 558 82,338 | ° 60, 282 
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The Employment Situation June 20, 1919. 


As has been stated, it is apparent that a number of disturbing 
factors serve to lessen the significance of out-of-work donation 
figures as an indication of unemployment. The only other indication 
of total unemployment is the number on the ‘‘live” registers of 
employment exchanges. In this connection, however, the Employ- 
ment Department states, ‘‘It is found that when policies are issuc| 
to workers under short-time claims, the names of such workers are 
generally added to the live registers of the exchanges, although i) 
fact the exchanges may not return the actual policies as lodged i) 
their weekly reports. This is undoubtedly one of the principal 
reasons for the marked excess of numbers on the live registers over 
the number of donation policies lodged. The practice of individual 
exchanges is not uniform in this respect and an instruction is, there- 
fore, being issued standardizing the procedure.’ Employmen 
exchanges do not now report as on the live registers those persons 
reregistering in consequence of part-time work. 

It will be noted, too, that as policies expire, are canceled, or are 
refused, the holders or applicants do not necessarily remain on the 
live register, so there is no way of determining from available figur 
how many persons not drawing out-of-work donation are nevertheless 
unemployed. None of the sets of figures shown hereafter should be 
taken as an absolute measure of unemployment. 

The two accompanying graphs (Charts A and B) show, respe 
tively, the total number of policies lodged and persons on the live 
registers at specified dates. The difference between policies lodge: 
and numbers on the live registers has been explained previously. 
It is interesting to note that the crest was reached nearly six week 
after the Government began the examination of existing policies an: 
adopted stricter regulations in the issuance of policies. The new reg 
ulations for Ireland were effective March 6, 1919. On and after May 
9, 1919, short-time policies were omitted from the total. The re 
sults of the Government’s examination and review were shown for 
the first time in the weekly report of March 14, 1919. The largest 
number of outstanding policies im any one week was for the week | 
ending May 2, 1919. The largest number on the live registers ov- | © 
curred during the week ending April 25, 1919. It is certain, there- 
fore, that the total number of unemployed is in exeess of the figures 
shown, and that the downward trend is not so rapid as the figures 
indicate. 


j 


: 





_— J 











1 Weekly report on Demobilization and Resettlement, April 19, 1919. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT DONATION POLICIES REMAINING LODGED, BY TYPE OF POLICY. 


—————— eT - = . = : — j 


} | | 









































Men. Women. 
tf [ + Sieewoty ae a Se Gee 
Week ending— | His Boys. | His | Girls. | Grand 
| Civil- Maj- Civil- | Maj- | mua | total. 

jans. esty’s | Total. | jans. | esty’s Total. | 

forces. | forces. 

7 ro poe A fled! Lee! : | | 

1918 j 
Nov. 29.....-----+-+--- 16,336| 4,698) 21,334] 2,088 | 45,107 11] 45,118 | 1,263 69, 803 
i TIS 31,768 | 11,264 | 43,032] 4,801 | 77,824 62 | 77,886 | 2,864 128, 583 
RRSP ere 43.989 | 15,547 | 59,536] 8,015 | 122,228 81 | 122,309 | 6,909 196, 769 
ee error 63,413 | 18,604 | 82,017 | 11,128 | 167,009 7 | 167,046 | 9,170 269,361 
1919 

a ee ae 101,390 | 23,938 | 125,328 | 16,988 | 224,955 50 | 225,005 | 13,374 380, 695 
Jan. 10..--.-.---------| 119,315 | 31,543 | 150, 858 16,462 | 265,479 88 | 265,567 | 16,365 449, 252 
Jan. 17..--...---------| 139,113 | 40,400 | 179, 513 | 18,131 303, 813 131 | 303,944 | 18,018 519, 606 
Jan. 24.. 156.671 | 47,209 | 203,880 | 20,543 | 343,742 170 | 343,912 | 22,259 590, 594 
Jan. 31.... 177,361 | 53,316 | 230,677 | 22,562 | 399,864 238 | 400,102 | 25,362 | 678,703 
Baty Pasiccnesaccccsce- 191,371 | 63,277 | 254,648 | 24,538 | 427,734 880 | 428,114 | 26,790} 734,090 
a err | 212.205 | 84,298 | 296,503 | 26,752 | 452,810 394 | 453,204 | 28,183 804, 642 
Seo er | 218.278 | 132,471 | 350,749 | 28,195 | 470,294 S41 | 471,135 | 31,544 R81, 623 
SE Sih asanecerceess- 227,836 | 165,429 | 393,265 | 28,019 | 494, 471 828 | 495,299 | 32,037 948, 620 
OS a eee Enee | 234. 402 | 200,686 | 435,088 | 27,356 | 494,365] 1,025 | 495,390 | 34,398 992, 232 
BEER ccdnddedecka | 208.540 | 233,737 | 444,277 | 26,327 | 485,784] 1,161 | 486,945 | 31,070 988, 619 
. eperrrrs | 207,973 | 264,257 | 472,230 | 27,567 | 474, 452 995 | 475,447 | 28,082 | 1,003, 326 
i rire | 209, 486 | 305,251 | 514,737 | 26,461 | 488,655 | 4,012 | 489,667 | 29,380 1, 060, 245 
Petr ee eee | 214,263 | 336,570 | 550,833 | 26,148 | 469, 555 961 | 470,516 | 30,189 | 1,077, 686 
) | ee 217.538 | 347,895 | 565,433 | 26,093 | 457, 446 917 | 458,363 | 30,134 | 1,080,023 
pS ee 210.119 | 369,992 | 580,111 | 23,882 | 452,144 | 1,013 | 453,157 | 29,279 | 1,086, 429 
Apr. 25.......--------| 215,687 | 379,799 | 505, 486 23679 | 443,941 | 1,258 | 445,199 | 28,964 | 1,093,328 
May 2......---.----+-| 214,761 | 402,151 | 616,912 23,040 | 422,890 | 1,316 | 424,206 | 29,242 | 1,093,400 
May 9.......----cccce 191,651 | 408,491 | 600, 142 | 10,175 | 366,536 | 1,468 | 364,604 | 20, 871 | 1,008, 192 
EL ods sp an bo sth 178284 | 401.753 | 580,037 | 16,845 | 312,373 | 1,603 | 313,976 | 17,023 927, 881 
BIBS dn0<s0>-d00as 164,569 | 400,097 | 564,666 | 14,988 | 250,010 | 1,939 | 251,949 | 14,869 846, 472 
May 90........--+. "*"| 150/250 | 384.919 | 535,169 | 12,912 | 207,897 | 2,002 | 209, 899 13,231 771,211 
a ae 135,317 | 383,570 | 518, 887 | 10,405 | 169,621 | 2,082 | 171,703 | 9,880 710, 875 
|e eee 123’ 134 | 376,735 | 499,869 8,439 | 146,578 | 2,033 | 148,611 | 7,910 664, 829 
eee 116,158 | 379,139 | 495,297 | 7,551 | 132,649 | 2,108 | 134,757 7,491 645, 096 
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REMAINING LODGED 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS ON LIVE REGISTERS OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 
ON SPECIFIED DATE. 














Date. | Men. Boys. Women. Girls. Total. 

1918 
ee rs Pee ay ae pee eer nore se ot 60, 582 10, 756 | 109, 269 8, 663 189, 270 

1919. | : 
i Os Fe, , a. i de oon haemaw aes 183, 335 26,391 | 327, 715 26, 451 563, 892 
Ss gt a a ee 303, 477 32,448 479, 328 34, 243 849, 496 
ES en Sr ee ee ne ee et 335, 911 34, 837 503, 704 37, 208 911, 660 
Sa a ee 376, 952 35, 907 533, 837 36, 203 982, 899 
EE SET Sp Ae Ce a lactase 416, 150 35, 476 549, 261 35, 958 1, 036, 845 

| 

EE State ab sicek oe dey end baa sbiwkee 449, 365 34,040 558, 572 33, 891 1, 075, 868 
eb dad plex wind deen new études 486, 555 34, 541 561, 392 36,016 1, 118, 504 
ns a Doe et ath ee kates eenne 527, 559 33,429 565, 740 35, 482 1, 162, 210 
ahs chcthethnstieencoamehe 563, 368 33, 304 563, 190 35, 756 1,195, 618 
Rr anase dene <- oe ER HEL ee re 579, 373 33, 909 559, 379 36, 365 1, 229, 026 
Ee) eet See eer ee 613,129 32, 000 539, 311 35, 159 1,219, 599 
i iinéls tab-benesapccecesececseseeuess , 630, 999 39, 500 | 5A, 735 35, 164 1, 244, 398 
CP Meee lacks livccernacetavedacens 657, 804 31, 243 | 533, 430 34, 683 1, 257, 160 
a eee pay Ce Aer ee 665, 099 30,474 513, 143 33,957 | 1, 242, 673 
rae i See Bee eee 653, 270 26, 834 449,145 29, 154 1, 158, 403 
ee non sea neangcedeeesacdeaees 637, 573 24,845 400, O8O 25, 103 1, 087, 601 
_ » Ie Ludempashate ws aes 616, 992 22,464 343, 636 21, 936 1, 005, 027 
Es bien ctknccnadevcecetendss 592, 665 19, 072 300, 768 18, 804 931, 309 
NS Sil SRE oe Ee ee a 569, 098 17, 026 256, 038 16, 544 | 858, 706 
EER a EE a re ve See teeta 563, 934 15, 821 229, 660 14, 573 823. 988 
ie 582s dncchapeneduasesdaenen 547, 531 15,012 213, 206 14, 393 790, 142 














The foregoing explanation is applicable also to the following table 
classifying policies lodged, by occupation, and showing for specified 
dates the per cent policies lodged formed of the total number of 
workers in the industry. The figures may be taken as indicating 
approximately but not absolutely the unemployment in the several 
industries. 
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NUMBER OF CIVILIAN AND HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES OUT-OF-WORK DONATION 
POLICIES REMAINING LODGED ON SPECIFIED DATES, BY INDUSTRIES, AND 
PER CENT SUCH POLICIES FORM OF TOTAL WORKERS IN EACH INDUSTRY. 


a 
—_——— 





Policies lodged on— 








Total | ; 
workers. Mar.7,| Apr.4, | May 2, | May 30, June 20, 
1919.’ | 1919. 1919. 1919. | 1919. 


Industry. 








Insured industries: 






































Building and works of construction. .-.... 593,659 | 65,925 63,691 63,217 | 46,650 37,974 
Shipbuilding.................... feketewhe 266,188 | 17,349 15, 902 16,360 | 13,763 12, 277 
Engineering and iron founding... ......- 1,412,693 | 197,717 | 171,125 | 146,791 | 107,779 87,746 
Construction of vehicles. ..... --, 167,660 14,514 13,913 12,398 7,736 6,079 
Sawmilling, packing case manufactur- 

RA a ee ia 89, 583 9,212 8,024 6,917 5, 205 4,346 
po eee -----| 253,913 | 33,616 15,336 | 6,343 2,253 1,305 
Chemieals, etc....... --| 104,915 6,788 5, 682 | 5,214 3,570 2,900 
Tron, steel, and other metal production... -| 207,790 6, 265 8, 953 | 7,766 5, 243 6,212 
Metal manufactures. .... obbedethscansned « | 280,157 | 24,027 22,033 | 22 235 5 | 14,483 9,929 
STP, Otte a os. sn nscnese Sobwemues | $1,450 1,494 1,861 2,025 1, 259 1,012 
Other insured industries. ......... Sweats | 153,702 8,110 7,968 | 7515 4,926 3,811 

Rs co nh eetde a0ccc sh sees we .«-.-../3, 561,710 | 385,017 | 335,368 | 296,781 | 212,947 173,591 

Uninsured industries: | 
- ae Eo ‘1, 175,000 | 13,569 10, 299 12,071 | 11,338 10,637 
Conveyanee of men, goods, and d messages. 975, ” 000 76, 834 101,624 118, 343 | 109,356 101, 882 
Minssemé quarries. . si sic eee H ,030; 000} 13,781 18,032 17,651 | 13,994 13, 451 
extiles: 
Sn can terewnsccccescesssenn= -----| 500,000 | 261,572 | 299,381 | 2 110,456 | 243,178 | 230,856 
Woolen and worsted. ................ 270, 000 5, 502 7,734 8,172 4,529 3, 100 
Other (including ee dyeing, 
etn diwbiss«sbanvasneseensenses 360,000 | 35,032 52, 597 60,342 | 29,530 27, 871 
OO a ae ae 1, 708° One 37,975 52, 232 56,366 | 51,724 43,710 
Food, drink, and tobacco................. | 480,000 {| 19,201 25, 049 27,348 | 18,607 14, 185 
Workers in dress..............--..-..0... | 750,000 | 34,385 36, 456 33,634 | 18,655 14, 197 
Domestie offices, and servants............ 2,500,000 | 77,360 95,962 | 100,776 | 63,574 46,774 
General laborers, factory workers, etc..... (3) 138,704 | 150,660 | 154,745 | 118,865 | 106,827 
Other uninsured industries............... (3) 93, 300 92, 292 94,715 | 74,914 58,015 
Se te i ianaehduestiota init sabe Wt aterm 607, 215 742,318 796,619 _558 » 20 4 471, 505 
Grand total..... eva aa sodnediakessaditvanreds des 992, 232 ke 077,686 1, 093, 400 “771, 21 345, 046 











1 The total number of workers in each ry has been calculated thus—for insured senlien, books 
current January, 1919; for uninsured trades Board of Trade returns for July 1918 and census figure s for 
1911. 

2 Full amount of unemployment in cotton trade is not shown, — + gy for out-of-work donation 
policies lodged under the Cotton Control Board scheme not being include 

3 No reliable figures available. 
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NUMBER OF CIVILIAN AND HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES OUT-OF-WORK DONATION 
POLICIES REMAINING LODGED ON SPECIFIED DATES, BY INDUSTRIES, AND PEI 
CENT SUCH POLICIES FORM OF TOTAL WORKERS IN EACH INDUSTRY—Concludeid. 





















































Per cent policies are of total workers. 
Total |—_@—_— ——_|,-_--—_, — 
Industry. ‘ 
workers.* Mar.7, | Apr.4, | May 2, | May 30,| June 20, 
1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 
Insured industries: | 
Building and works of construction. ..... 593,659 11.10 10. 73 | 10. 65 7.86 6.4 
neem ong SORE EET eee 266,188 6. 52 5.97 | 6.15 5.17 4.{ 
Engineering and iron foundry............ 1,412,693 14. 00 12.11 | 10. 39 7.63 6.2 
Construction of vehicles. ................-. 167 , 660 8. 66 8. 30 7.39 4.64 3. 
Sawmilling, packing case manufactur- 
hs bgt a veW hace ded Gas nas es tuo ein 89, 583 10. 28 8.96 | 7.72 5. 81 4.8 
PINON, 5 5h 5 snp wn onan dos ah doe ews 253,913 13. 24 6. 04 2. 50 . 89 51 
IONS Beh a oo pe Urea couaceuws 104,915 6. 47 5. 42 | 4.97 3. 40 2. 7¢ 
Iron, steel, and other metal production... 15 © | ee ae dines Et Cte a haa kee abet Band es ; 
Metal manufactures. ............ EEE | 280, 157 6. 21 6. 53 6.15 4. 04 3 
I Cin. Auvet cas vacicnaews | 31,450 4.75 5. 92 | 6. 44 4.00 3. 22 
Other insured industries................. | 153,702 5. 27 5.18 4.89 3. 20 2. 47 
Pe dkgties teakantis deb teektdessécdbel 3,561,710 } 10.81 9. 42 | 8. 33 | 5. 98 | 1.8 
Uninsured industries: ‘ 
Dh le ag Bee nia her 1,175, 000 1.15 . 88 1.03 . 96 9] 3 
Conveyance of men, goods, and messages. | 975,000 7.88 10. 42 12.14 11. 22 10. 4: Ps 
Mines and quarries.....................-- 1,030, 000 1.34 1.75 1.71 1.36 1.31 ; 
Textiles: 3 
CT shin Ditch ialed angckaune sas da teal 500,000; 12.31 19. 88 22. 09 8.64 6.1 i 
Woolen and worsted................. 270, 000 2. 04 2. 86 3. 03 1.68 1.15 ; 
Other (including printing, dyeing, 
ER Rava nlics che ass anad Odd achiehepies 360, 000 9.73 14.61 16.76 | 8. 20 7.74 
0 RS Pe, eee 1,700, 000 2. 23 3. 07 3. 43 3. 04 2. 57 a 
Food, drink, and tobacco................. | 480,000 4.00 | 5. 22 5.70 3. 88 2. 96 : 
Workers in dress.....................0..- | 750,000 4. 58 4. 86 4. 48 2. 49 1.89 : 
Domestic offices and servants............ 2,500,000} 3.09 3. 84 4.03} 2.54 1.87 G 
General laborers, factory workers, etc..... Se gee SR, rere eee ee ee ee 4% 
Other uninsured industries............... BB . oe Pee ee es a eee Sree ¥ 
1 The total number of workers in each industry has been calculated thus—for insured tendes, books Z 
current January, 1919; for uninsured trades Board of Trade returns for July, 1918, and census figures for 3 
1911. 3 
2 No reliable figures. 4 
2 
The number of extended policies remaining lodged on June 20 are : 
classified by industries in the following table. These figures are 





included in the previous statement. 
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NUMBER OF EXTENDED-DONATION POLICIES, GRANTED TO CIVILIANS, REMAINING 
LODGED UP TO JUNE 20, 1919, BY INDUSTRY. 





Industry. 








Number of extended-donation policies remaining 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





lodged, 





June 





20, 1919, granted to— 


























Men. Boys. | Women.| Girls. Total, 
Insured industries: ; 
Building and works of construction.............. 4,735 30 | 72 5 4,842 
SINE 5 nas one arc edcenecessecedsccevescees 815 17 | 41 nil 873 
Engineering and iron founding................... 9,658 | 399 3,551 | 97 13,661 
Construction of vehicles.....................-..e- 596 | 12 | 574 1 1,183 
Sawmilling, packing case manufacturing, etc..... 369 25 | 138 13 545 
Ee a Ceo Se Pee es 154 9 216 13 392 
ee res ae 222 | 9 129 1 | 361 
Iron and steel and other metal production. ...... 285 3 69 4 361 
ee her eee 374 | 12 1, 296 26 1,708 
ee eee Sr eeeennres 57 1 127 4 189 
Other insured industries.....................0--- 139 4 MP Os extnne: 519 
ST oc neha ued ba caeneina sakemena 17,404 477 6, 589 | 164 24, 634 
Uninsured industries: 
ae ee ie aed nee sae 64 3 67 | 1 135 
Conveyance of men, goods, and me 'ssages ee 2,605 47 803 15 3,470 
EES ee rrr ere 491 40 154 13 698 
Textiles: 
ee eee ee ee 1, 467 83 7, 098 170 8,818 
Woole i ES RE PN 107 1 173 | 3 284 
Other (including printing, dyeing, etc. ) Mebene 997 33 3, 166 | 113 4,309 
th oh Akan le sa u.094 wens enls ealeie 1,130 | 55 | 1,421 187 2,793 
Pose, Gr OM CODGOND. .....<. ..ccevcrccccces aia 192 | 2 | 1,240 19 1,453 
I in 0k bck ek acne vebemnane . 176 1 1, 559 38 1,774 
Domestic offices, and services.................-...  * ee 5, 134 67 5,510 
General laborers, factory workers, etc............ 3, 734 197 5,270 1S4 9, 385 
Other uninsured industries. ....................- 1,063 35 3,583 159 4,840 
EE aM GMs oa sckck ontuieu sss aws chess manecwe 12,335 197 29, 668 69 43, 46 9 
—— : —S—= SS eS  ———— —~— 
SE. A Se ae ae ae a 29,739 974 36, 257 1,133 68, 103 








It will be noted from the table following that the policies lodged 








by members of the Forces on June 20 constituted 61.1 per cent of 
all policies lodged in the uninsured trades, though in the insured 
trades these policies formed only 53.6 per cent. The smaller per- 
centage in the insured trades is no doubt due to the relatively fewer 
men from these trades in the Forces. That nearly three-fifths (59.1 
per cent) of the total policies lodged were those of men from the 
Forces is probably accounted for by the fact that the policies of such 
men are subjected to less strict scrutiny than are those held by 
civilians, and entitle them to extended insurance for 26 weeks with- 
out the question, arising in the case of civilian policies, of whether 
such extension would be justified. 
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TOTAL POLICIES LODGED, AND NUMBER AND PER CENT OF TOTAL POLICIpr: 
LODGED BY MEMBERS OF HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES, UP TO JUNE 20, 1919, BY IN- 












































DUSTRY. 
His Majesty’s Forces po! 
Total policie cies lodged, June 20, 19) 
ota 0 Ss 
Industry. a i une 
20, 1919. abe 
+ er cent 
Number. of total 
Insured industries: 
Building and works of construction................-...--- 37,974 21,645 
SS hoe oe 12,2 277 7,359 59 
Engineering and iron founding. .........................- 87, 746 48, 637 55. 4 
EEE Eee ee 6, 079 3, 205 52.7 
Saw milling, packing, case manufacturing, etc............ | 4,346 2,495 57.4 
hn... cia wh dantdatnektunss seek eekdbatas aakaeel 1,305 321 24 
ee eepeuein 2, 900 1,189 1] 
Iron, steel, and other metal production. .................. 6, 212 2,548 41.0 
a i i RRA SAT A RTT 9, 929 3, 826 38 
i a ee ie 8 ne im ewan 1,012 438 13.3 
Other insured industries............--......ccccceceeeee. 3,811 1,350 35 
SECM AS Sa Cr ee ee oe 173, 591 93, 021 | 
Uninsured industries: 
Agriculture... ... EN | SEE IS =. ee gen Ge eS 10, 637 9,459 SS. 9 
Conveyance of men, goods, and messages... . oes ee 101, 882 84,180 82 
Tn os cana cdancbestehiscichbpen sé ete’ 13,451 9, 208 6s 
Textiles: 
ii nce eRe cine 4 theirehon cee i aeelakh eadeiieh «eth 30, 856 8, 099 26. 2 
ES EE CT EEE LE 3,100 1,316 42 
Other (including printing, ren 27, 871 6, O74 21.% 
a 20 CeCe ns disse benoksakek ebadibnlTemins Ati 43,710 26, 094 59 
Es ME SOND cnc ccnsccndetsssussecgsecsecsene 14,185 6, 680 47 
Workers in dress UM A eh dee atcha ote'eeaalioal 14,197 6, 209 43 
Domestic offices, and services ..................--.+------ | 46,77 19, 519 4] 
General laborers; factory workers, etc..................- - 106, 827 75, 234 7 
Other uninsured industries. .................cccccceccneee | 58, 015 36,154 6. 
Pinditinscesksiahadaletnnndevnteeodbaassees aaeeet | 471, 505 | 288, 226 6] 
(SST GID: re) Ae OI Ne PO ea = | 645, 096 | 381, 247 











In striking contrast with the figures showing policies lodged or 
numbers on the live registers are the figures showing the labor deman«- 
locally unsatisfied. It must be borne in mind, however, that em- 
ployees must be registered to receive the employment insurance, bu' 
that employers are not required to list their employment needs wit!) 
the labor exchanges. The figures shown in the following table 
represent simply the vacancies notified: to the employment exchanges 


which had not been filled on the specified dates: 


& 


% 
7 
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NUMBER OF VACANCIES REPORTED TO EMPLOYMENT EXCHANCES BY EMPLOYERS 
UNFILLED ON EACH SPECIFIED DATE, 
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Number asked for by >Tumber asked for by 
employers. | employers. 
Date. Sy cman a Date. _ ~ 
| Wo WV 
» ns ‘ - | O- , 
| Men. men. Total. Men. | nen. Total. 
| 
1918 1919. 
Der: Buen ce Ae Fe. 2 Sree | 18,598 | 2,542 | 20,840 
Rit hie oa see as tee Tee TS SR Seas | 17,606 | 2,642 | 20,248 
|e este ee ainda ante | 16,845 | 3.047 | 19,892 
1919 a saad edt oaias | 17,388 | 3,423 | 20, 761 
Py ee Sk ee 51,085 3 * & & XO Seseee eases 15,521 | 3,694 | 19,215 
pe ie ee 49, 669 964 50, 633 (3 2S ae 15, 486 | 3,885 19,321 
a re eee we FO SBF FO) ee 16,073 | 4,096 | 20,169 
Jan, 24...2022022- eee eee eee See. Cee 8s oO: ere 17.695 | 4,170 | 21.795 
ip RR RS 41,267 | 2,330 | 43,597 |] May 16.................... | 17,495 | 4,428 | 21,923 
BOR, Ficcccasatbeeceeceonas 37,416 | 2,811 | 40,227 || May 23.......... hewnee ein | 18,598 | 4,534 | 23,132 
“i | CAE, “eae eee 32,007 1 3,605 | 35,752 |} May BO. ........cccccccccse | 19,5°8 | 4,767 | 24,305 
We es ea | 981857 | 3.051 | 31,908 VRS Sere | 19,275 | 5,553 | 24,828 
it ON cae canteteans | 23,845 | 3,228 | 27,073 || June 13........--..-----+- 19,397 | 6,341 | 25,738 
SE, Fasebbensesemeecetes: 21,937 | 3,395 | 25,262 || June 20............-......-| 19,964 | 6,978 | 26,942 
St” NE RN 19,746 | 3,470 | 23,216 | 

















Training and Placement of Disabled Soldiers and Sailors. 


The following tables show the results of the various training 
schemes for disabled soldiers and sailors: 


CUMULATIVE 


OR ARE RECEIVING 





NUMBER OF DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS WHO HAVE RECEIVED 
RAINING FOR INDUSTRY. 








Number trained orin training 


technical institutes, factories, etc. 


under the Ministry of Labor in 


























Week ending— Number Number Number Number Be 

t under admitted | discharged | under Number 
raining at during during training | discharged 

beginning week week at end to date. 

of week. 7 , of week. 

ee RE bei aint de ckackauiceehs 9, O85 258 130 9, 213 13, 006 
ee on de ow aucemennewens 9, 213 291 163 9,341 13,169 
NS IS SEPP OO ne 9,341 282 136 | 9,457 13,305 
PE oon oo, owadnteseentesaweee 9, 487 368 240 | 9,615 13,545 
oe J I ia clei ccc tia tina eared debeae-« 9,615 roa! 258 | 9, 70S 13, 803 
nc edecduascceebeaes 9, 70S 31 194 | 9, 824 13, 997 
A iiivniignnntgnanscstqcqutexe 9, 824 298 141 9, 281 | 14, 138 
MOUNT MILES... . caeceecscocrcess. 9, 981 361 337 10, C05 14,475 
| 0 8 Cee, mes | 10, 005 303 213 10, 095 14, 688 


' 


| Trained or in training 


in Lord Roberts 
workshops, ete. 


s and St. Dunstan’s 

















Wee endinc— | ——- Number Number q Number Number 
ae - admitted | discharged | in training Pie mn 

| a oe *} during during | at end i> ae 

- week 7 week. week, of week, 

| } 

ps SIR Sa 1, 282 18 23 1,272 1,841 
7 “RRS TARR 5 eles 1,272 5 | ‘ , 269 1,849 
on on. dc cecwccdcdecs 1, 269 5 | 12 1, 262 1,861 
ne ew cededeee 1, 262 6 | 6 1, 262 1, 867 
|e ah a ela al 1, 262- 10 | 7 1, 265 1,874 
se cweeee | 1, 265 4 | 6 1, 253 1, 890 
|, ila a a SCRE | 6 1, 247 1, 896 
iene co .ctccc0ssassaes 1, 247 7 | 7 1, 247 1, 903 
SEG WN A il......isd~....- 2200000. 1, 247 11 | 3 1,255, 1,906 








133414°—19——-11 
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| 
“Tr 4) Wi naves ues 
Week encin * gon oe . Nunvber 
training at | 2@mitted 
raining & during 
beginning week 
of week, , 
NS ee 10, 367 276 
EE ioc ag recesdeerekbankesteae 10, 485 296 
Ee iiiin bis anid b 4G Nwhede washaees 10,610 287 
ER RS a 10, 749 374 
IN ick ieee mins 50 ev eeewesnncqbbeees 10,877 381 
Jane 4, 1070............ re ee eee ee 10, 973 314 | 
ES EE eee ere rrr re 11, O77 298 | 
ee 11,228 358 | 
re or niidlngnxscpeneaadaciused 11, 252 314 | 
} 


LEVIEW. 


Number 
discharged 
during | 
week. 
158 
171 
148 | 
246 
265 | 
210 
147 | 
344 
216 








CUMULATIVE NUMBER OF DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS WHO HAVE RECEIVED 
NG TRAINING FOR INDUSTRY—Concluded. 


Total trained or in training. 


Number | 
in training | 
at end 
of week. 


d 





10, 485 | 
10, 610 
10, 749 | 
10,877 | 
10, 973 | 
11, 077 | 

















Number 
ischaryed 
to date. 


14, 84 
15.0 
15, it 
15,4 
15, 67 
15, 5% 
16, 0 
16 

] 


NUMBER OF DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS TRAINED OR IN TRAINING UNDER 
THE MINISTRY OF LABOR, BY COURSE OF TRAINING. 








Training | Training | aining| Number 
Course of traming. begun terminated ens trained, up 
during during | 25. 1919. to June 25, 
June, 1919. | June, 1919. | 1919. 
| 
| 
Dee BODES oo. o.oo oc ices ccccesctsvesceveues 1 | 2 527 
OS ERE a eee eee ae ee ana yees 5 | 4 27 
EEE SESE a gee re ee ne eee ee _| SSeS See 36 
nS i ER. cand es bike heck 28 6 117 | 
| ee | 10 2 19 
ieee aan paced teucksweneicnn chs 149 173 1, 537 | 1,112 
RENE AN RID ae an ey 3 1 14 
att tl I te Pi Pe foe PCI 9S 29 469 2 
Cane and weaving.............. Macnee fle ne R sg AEE 1s 4 151 ) 
lc cttitiacinananiamisinenanminomaremene tame enini 8 | 3 66 2 
ee ae daw ec cieeweamameonenhemene 6 | 27 53 21 
( “maga RS EER ae ape eee ae ee 183 | 194 1,320 1,381 
AER 2s 2S ee ee ee Ae mE De, catiiicadelcenmaahnnens l 
ES ES I ON RS 25 | D | 235 19 
eer ee hin shh osccee Rehab eapeoaietae 10 | 26 | 273 222 
Domestic servie®...............- SEE Se Serre Set: 6 | 14 14 
Engineering: | 
es Aa a a re vera te Ae Seats | | LTE 
US SESS eee). Seen | 118 | 110 894 1, 231 
(I Sa ae eee as a 3 3 19 LO 
I a's. ids Madd nd ob abbnaan sts hekeaie 215 122 1,325 xl 
— SEE SES ee ees es aa. See ee e 29 392 34 
EE Eee ree ee er 2 20 24 
SE eee sae ee 39 20 380 117 
ES ee ree em <n 17 s 55 34 
nn cndendhingsnnnecvendibthenksnngestie 20 11 156 180 
ne at thanceherccenvenrdhentennncggeaeley 9 7 62 59 
eh ate nis Abe aoe e od vis hee eraen eden shnceh ohpeie sein tateaiininntaee 17 14 
Mining SUMS dbclncds tee eb a sotwe sc eckbas Sewssenease 10 46 38 
i ah aha ete iinend tiie Si 1 1 3 s 
dacs orth aa San ead a nab oe cnaneeac es 3 4 17 24 
ee a ale ton gas Whanbarhemnorneaieka 14 7 79 71 
lait eateliene heeepetaninsensiasstomeniciisanibiniiersiihdniniats il 7 41 22 
i nnehinntepecrtcintvessubbarecsusesngnenne 3 1 | 2 i2 
I i ceed hoi en dineine + ex obs i) 2 | 59 27 
as sacnwranidturbienn cbvwebduteciegen dened 2 2 23 15 
Sports equimment.........---.-..-. <i olgnitintinn +4 tt kadar eben nts 1 6 0 
inthis tine sin wo dinminetn ss ab. oe <.pentbcns 40buGe 1 1 11 19 
— atric ork 3.0 0 ib aie foo an wed a kena eet 2 3 30 18 
eminineneeierhsadaknethes deeenenneenanenatns 57 42 467 234 
Textile..... : Oot RS SPER. Sn ae! AP | » 21 8 109 103 
le 5 waisted «Kw ,e mit Celta 0% 5.4.05 0 pelle cin Gideon 1 12 | 21 
i dvaccunmibesssssctnembecencevesagubhaes 56 | 40 | 228 | 381 
6 icc.s cel shoesoseauunesasseceshites 6 | 2 | 16 | 6 
Miscellaneous............-..-------+--eee eee este eeeeeee | 16 | 12 74 | 63 
Total Se ee eee 1,272 | 885 9,384 7, 368 
ES a ners: E86 Se) Seay ea, Conon meow 711 | 6, 820 
ES Ee es A Be 1, 272 | 885 10, 095 | 14, 688 
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NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS AND PLACEMENTS OF DISABLED SOLDIERS, SAILORS 
AND AIRMEN, GREAT BRITAIN, BY INDUSTRY. 


New regittrations | Placements dur- 











Ler on live reg- | : : Number on live 
i - Mandira, durmg month in month! Number lapsed, . . 
istt ition, May 9, | psa oe June 6. _ June 6, | camesied. cte. regi ter, June 6, 
L919. | 199, 1919. 1919. 
37, ORS 13,859 ee rg | 19,218 39. 331 
| Placements! during month Total 
| ended— | place- 
Industry. > ments 
i |} up to 
April 11,| May9, | June 6, | Jum 6, 
| 191% | 1919 | 1919 | 1919, 
Insured industries: | | 
Building and works of construetion....................---- 332 299 O34 2,351 
Shipbuilding NAL TES TOS RT ES RIS Sa at a aE 95 3 74 | (52 
Engineering and iron founding...............-.-.-.-------- | 436 | 5Al | 58° | 5,357 
I ng an aac ccs p ee daccddcensiccesessesss 31 3: 50 | 288 
Sawmilling, packing ease manufacture, ctc................-. | 35 51 37 | 319 
Chemieals, ee ere 72 63 54 S08 
Iron and steel and other metal production, and metal manu- | | 
factures..... Poeeesoresesersssaeecesaceascroesccccccesoos 2 55 | 73 | 518 
0 ee ee ee 1, O44 1,10 1, 202 } 10,353 
Uninsured industries: | | 
ee ee ee ree 107 98 | 92 553 
Conveyance of men, goods, Oe Na csincice enna eaters 5) | 442 517 | 5, Sul 
Mines and quarries nas ad | 65 | 58 | 286 
Textiles: Cotton, woolen and w orsted, ‘and other FN | | 
printing, nit selec oosiacenmesnetnns 72 72 125 | 5A 
Commerce ial, and food, drink, and tobacce..................- 457 349 445 | 4,370 
Cn nconutendaawes 37 13 15 233 
I, ME OT OID. ccc duce cneccecccsensecesess 142 161 161 | 1, 123 
Ge neral laborers, et hee ee 479 | 336 633 3, S81 
Other uminsured industries. ...........2020....2cce cee ee ee 42s | £15 195 | 3, 291 
SR casantieces iaictubs ricimatheaiadamesiheresitannincdes 2,257 | 2,031 2,569} 19,962 
SP NNER S beck has cakkcewiawecnascccesgonueaseaan’ 3, 301 | 3, 137 3,771 30, 265 





| First placementsonly. Subsequent placements amount to 1,985 for the whole period, 165 for the month 
ended June 5, 1919, and 219 for the month ended June 6, 1919. 


It will be observed that on June 25, 1919, there were 11,350 disabled 
soldiers and sailors in training for various oceupations and that 
16,594 had been discharged after undergoing a period of training. 
The largest number in training in any one industry was 1,517 in the 
boot and shoe industry. The next largest was in mechanical engi- 
neering. The largest number trained in any one industry was 1,381 
in commercial work. Electrical engineering is the second in impor- 
tance, 1,231 having been trained for this work. The placement 
figures include those receiving employment without undergoing 
training, so that it can not be shown how many thus trained received 
employment. Total placements up to June 6, 1919, amounted to 
30,265. On this date there were 39,231 on the live registers of 
employment exchanges. 
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Apprenticeship Schemes. 





Up to June 16, 1919, employment exchanges had received 4,487 
applications from employers and 5,817 applications from former 


apprentices for the completion of interrupted apprenticeships. 


A 


total of 3,823 agreements had been submitted to employers for 
completion, and 2,203 completed agreements had been sent to the 


training department. 


In the table following is shown, cumulatively, the number of 
applications made in the United Kingdom for the completion of 
apprenticeships interrupted by the war. 


CUMULATIVE NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS MADE UNDER 


TICESHIP”’ SCHEME, UNITED KINGDOM, 


“INTERRUPTED APPREN. 








Period ending— 








ETE SA eed es ee ROE PT ee | 
May 12, 1919 
 idaéaravedikawsoicdenneecbawas tsi teametee 
es a Sh isn wie wi adem 
June 2, 1919 
June 9, 1919 
June 16, 1919 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


A pplica- | Applica- 
tions from | tions from 
employers. apprentices. 


233 

532 
1, 125 
1, 882 
2,75 
3, 620 
4, 487 





| 
Agreements 





Completed 
submitted | agreement 
to em- sent to 
ployers for | training de- 
completion | partment. 
417 153 
912 404 
1,684 936 2 
2,670 1, 687 667 
3,797 2, 504 1, 07s 
4, 827 3,093 1,614 
5,817 3, 823 2, 203 








The number of interrupted-apprenticeship applications up 
16, 1919, classified by industry, are shown below: 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS MADE UNDER EACH SPECIFIED SCHEME OF 


TICESHIP UP TO JUNE 16, 1919, UNITED KINGDOM, 





to June 


* APPREN- 


























Completed 
P Agreement nd 
Applica- | Bs. «mel submitted eo 
Industry. tions from | “OMS toemploy-} Sent to 
iinis appren- training 
employers. tices —s depart- 
completion. ment. 
I hin dod alsted anti cagicks «cases steer dues 2, 262 3,086 2,035 1,157 
i chicenedegdedeeséeen<cesde<esvesetequaseseud 289 51 240 171 
EE ee EOE OTTO LET TEE Te Pe eee Te 330 416 244 136 
Gage, meseer body, vam, GtC. ... ......ccccccccscccccces 132 153 131 49 
ae ait Balen obdin « aechogeweaseeabye 79 89 69 43 
Primus and allied industrics....... 2... cccccccccsese 594 686 528 346 
NE ee een eee eee eee 154 150 106 82 
saw boas nahnsaee che eeneubis 77 114 54 3 
eee eee oe ee 415 605 351 152 
i cee cine seeerkeesesonecsenteebthbeqesetn 4 | 5 3 2 
ES GOs CDOUNIID) 2. osikccc cs cicc cesses teccnsoeses 45 35 28 1 
a on a. occcacarsensaiessereavans 4 | RA. ES 
SL EES ORE OC ET er ee 37 33 19 l 
Blacksmith’s and farrier’s industry....................- 2 2 eat eae 
ee Oe IG, 5 ob 55 bs 0 ckiees cckene- cccnen cede esha 63 | 89 14 2 
ne aos naa os beat agrn nee nenellle 4, 487 | 5, 817 3, 823 2, 203 
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Training of Unemployed Women. 


The following figures, showing the results of the scheme for the 
training of unemployed women, are significant chiefly because of 
the apparent lack of interest in the scheme. The total of 2,761 
women who up to June 18, 1919, had taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered fof training, as compared with the number of women 
on the live registers of employment exchanges, indicates that the 
scheme is practically a failure. In the weekly report on demobili- 
zation and resettlement for June 20, 1919, it is stated that ‘‘the 
cumulative total of considerably below 3,000 makes it appear that 
unemployed women have little ambition to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered.” 


Number of women applicants in Great Britain for training in specified occupations up 


to June 18, 1919. 
Number of 





applicants, 

ee a Bel. dak on edunenae ele wae’ 580 
EE EOE APC ESO, le Fe Eee OPT PEOPLE CCE TEE 887 
es A 6s kk CARRE ae Nan wats peeee de keeemeneeas 54 
IN ES RE SOE eg ee 18 
ARE. «ae leew see ene ete kn enh enieewbandukened 124 
Ins Gl 2 Gira sigh a weda sabe Suakoh tvs dbwhds<chewune 23 
EE MOTE POT ET PEO SCTE OT TET Te Pe 66 
a ws Cui ele S ono teal 169 
SE ge a a ae eee See eee 536 

A Pe ee Fee te et OR eee EB 
Ee ee eee ee ee, Pe eee ee ee 304 

a ai sae ee Ld Pap aes eee Sees eee ewes 2,761 





Employment in Selected Industries in July, 1919. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in July, 1919, from 
representative establishments in 13 manufacturing industries. 

Comparing the figures of July of this year with those of identical 
establishments for July, 1918, it appears that in five industries 
there are increases in the number of persons employed. The largest 
increase, 13.2 per cent, appears in automobile manufacturing. Eight 
industries show decreases, the largest being 24.9 per cent in cigar 
manufacturing. 

Ten of the 13 industries show an increase in the total amount of 
the pay roll for July, 1919, as compared with July, 1918, and 3, a 
decrease. Percentage increases of 23.2, 23.1, and 17.9 appear in 


silk, automobile manufacturing, and boots and shoes, respectively. 
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A decrease of 14.2 per cent is found in cigar manufacturing, while 
car building and repairing and iron and steel show respective decreases 
of 13 and 10.5 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JULY, 118 
AND JULY, 1919. 





























Estab- , Number on pay} Per Amount of pay roll Per 
lish- roliin July— cent in Jufy— cent 
ments ofin- of in- 
report-}| Period of —__,__ crease | Sasi crease 
Industry. ing for | pay roll. (+) (+) 
July ; or de- | or de- 
both 1918 1919 | crease 1918 1919 erease 
years. (—). ==}. 
Automobile manufacturing. ..! 41 | 1 week... | 87,728 | 99,303 | +13.2 $2, 237 , 372 ‘2, 734,207 | +23.1 
Boots and shoes.............. CF t... Ae cee) 46,344 | 47,008 | + 1.4 833, poe 982,778 | +17.9 
Car building and repairing. . 47 hm onth. | 56,912 | 49,737 | —12.6 | 2,998, 5 2,609,108 | —15. 
Cc igar manufacturing ......... 53 | 1 week..| 18,662 | 14,022 | —24.9 279, 87 240, 192 —14.2 
Men’s ready -made clothing. - | 31 |...do....| 18,395 | 16,861 | — 8.3 359, 435 411,908 | +14.' 
Cotton finishing.............. 17 |...do....| 14,957 | 14,801 | — 1.0 291, 209 329,566 | +13.2 
Cotton manufacturing........| 56 |...d0....| 54,317 | 56,885 | + 4.7 901,073 | 1,026,176 | +13.4 
Hosiery and underwear... .... 59 |...do....| 30,359 | 28,242 | — 7.0 447, 233 462,837 | + 3. 
Tron and steel............. ae 104 | 4 month./198, 554 169, = —14.7 |11, 282,678 |10,102,974 | —10. 
Leather manufacturing. ...... | 32] iweek..| 17,497 | 17175 | — 1.8] 360/964 | (396,421 } + 9: 
4 ae 48 |...do....| 26,152 | 24, 4x} — 6.4 540, 807 549,586 | + 1 
SRE 2 Eee 45 | 2 weeks.| 14,526 | 15,544 | + 7.0 442, 883 545,795 | +23. 
PR kigenasnbtconseiacnswa 49 | 1 week..| 45,775 45,790 (1) 861, 161 962,529 |} +11 











1 Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The following table shows the number of persons actually work- 
ing on the last full day of the reported pay period in July, 1915S, 
and July, 1919. The number of establishments reporting on this 
question is small and this fact should be taken into consideration 
when studying these figures. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE LAST 
FULL DAY’S OPERATION IN JULY, 1918, AND JULY, 1919. 

































Number actually work- 

Estab- ing on last fullday of| Percent 
ments — | reported pay period | ofincrease 

Industry. reporting J amaet | in July— , (+) or 

for July pa; ; decrease 

both years. (—). 
1918 1919 

Automobile manufacturing................ 5 | 1 week....| 58, OS4 73, 978 +37.4 
Ss hata. ceedbucsSeeccsee Hu WE. Medes &, 845 7,348 —17.1 
Car building and repairing...............--. 45 | } month... 49, 269 44, 004 —10.7 
Cigar manuineturing.....................-. 17 | 1 week.... 4, 49 4, 437 — .3 
Men’s ready-made clothing ................ OS... Ae. teh 6, 356 7, 146 + 4.2 
ES. <cncosedicetcodescecsbete 3 ae Te 10, 470 10, 165 — 2.9 
Cotton manufacturing. ..................-.. a re 26, 015 27, 483 + 5.6 
Hosiery and underwear..................-. pe eee 11, 824 11, 296 — 4.5 
BE EE eee 81 ; month... 158, 018 135, 719 —14.1 
Leather manufacturing ..........-......... 16 week .... 12,317 11,653 — 5.4 
Pai ~ ag FESS eT Fee D pa See 12,015 10, 659 —11.3 
DGC Eaveserss vecwisadscescocstaces 21 | 2 weeks... 8, 293 9, O84 + 9.5 
Is odcb ce ceceecascccccesssccbes- concces 40 | 1 week.... 34, 162 | 35, 299 + 3.3 








Comparative data for July, 1919, and June, 1919, appear in the 
following table. The figures show that in 12 industries there was an 
increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in July as compared 
with June, and in one industry, a decrease. The greatest increase, 
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8.5 per cent, is shown in men’s ready-made clothing, while a decrease 
of 11 per cent appears in cigar manufacturing. 

When comparing July, 1919, with June of this year, 10 industries 
show an increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 3 
show a decrease. The most important increase is 12.7 per cent in 
men’s ready-made clothing. Woolen, automobile manufacturing, 
and cotton finishing show respective increases of 6, 5.3, and 5.1 per 
cent. Cigar manufacturing shows the largest decrease, 6.6 per cent. 



































COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND 
JULY, 1919. 
Fstab- Number om pay} Per Amount of pay roll | por 
jish roll in— cent in— cent 
ments , of in- of in- 
- | Period 
™ repori- ; cTeuse crease 
Industry. ing for et (+)or (+) oF 
June June, | July, de- June, July, de- 
| and 1919. 1919. | crease 1919. 1919. crense 
| July. | (—). (—). 
| 
(ntomobile manufacturing. ..| 38/1 elke) 91,725 | 95,477 | + 4.1 '€2, 517, $35 leo 651, 641 + 5.3 
Boots and shoes.............. 60 |...do0.....| 47,712 | 47,781 | + .1 9x0, OLL Qu, 561 +19 
Car building and repairing... 41 }month..| 43,105 | 43,310 | + .5 | 2,278,555) 2,269,531 | — .4 
Cigar Manulacturing......... 5h | 1 week...) 14,800 | 13,177 |} —11.0 242, 633 225,655 | — 6.6 
Men's ready-mnde clothing. . . 99 |...do..... 9,791 | 10,625 | + 8.5 223, 932 257,350 | +12.7 
Cotton finishing. .....---..... gs 14, 462 | 14,501 | + 2.8 313, 554 329,566 | + 51 
Cotton manufacturing........ S23 |...@&.... | 51,653 | 52,567 [ + 1.8 942, 239 956,745 | + 1.5 
Hosiery and underwear. ..... a | 26,740 | 27,271} + 2.0 428, 902 $18,300 | + 4.5 
From an StOOF. ... 22. 2.20020. 98 month. 165, 545 |170,421 | + 2.9 |10, 206,906 |10, 263,889 | + .6 
Leather manufacturing. ...... 32 week... 16,870 | 17,175 | + 1.8 381, 926 395,421 | + 3.8 
Paper HEMEL <. ccc ccc: coves. Loe, ee | 22,488 | 23,051 | + 2.5 509, 586 523,142; + 2.7 
| Re ee ae 44 | 2 weeks. 14,322 11,635 | + 2.2 511, 703 505,477 | — L2 
Ws ade dbencsesssccsns. 49 1 week...) 44,155 45,790 | + 3.7 GOS, 455 52, 529 + 6.0 











A comparatively small number of establishments reported as to 
the number of persons working on the last full day of the reported 
pay periods. The following table gives in comparable form the fig- 
ures for June and July, 1919: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN JUNE AND JULY, 1919. 









































| 
es yy 
Establish- ing on last full day 
Per cent 
re ments Te | Period of - Ly na - Pee of increase 
Industry. porting for iL. 10d I yond 
June and | P@y Fr | (+) oF 

July. crease (—). 

June, 1919. | July, 1919. 
Automobile manufacturing ..............-- 24 | 1 week.... 60, 127 71, 356 +3.2 
Boots and shoes.................-+- pes Bb. ARecscce 13, 078 12, 570 —3.9 
Car oo DN tse <cevsscccncqudl 40 | 4 month... 37, 680 38, 936 +3.3 
Cigar manufacturing...... ...........2.0.- IS | If week.... 4,454 4, 402 —1.2 
Men’s ready-made the aagmedeta: © | .adibsesces 46-4 471 $1.5 
Cotton finishing. ..............0.00- Sieh 4g Re USK 10, 757 10, 915 41.5 
Cotton manufacturing .......-...... eunccen 33 j...d0.....-- 25, 140 25, 709 +2.3 
Hosiery and underwear........... pegses eon > aes 10, 943 11, 250 +2.8 
On ccesccece omen’ 88 | 4 month.. 138, 236 143, 842 +4.1 
Leather manufacturing..............+..+-- 17 | 1 week.... 12,745 12, 883 +11 
Paper making ....... SE ohiad 18 |...do..... 9, 830 10, 502 +6.8 
Gil .ccdusaurercdsabecss ERAS. én 31 [| 2 weeks... 11, 308 11,728 43.7 
Woolen. eee we = os. Tr 45 1 week. ... 34,121 | 35,638 +7. 4 
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Changes in Wage Rates. 


In 11 of the 13 industries there were establishments reporting 
wage-rate increases and in one, iron and steel, a decrease during tlic 
period June 15 to July 15, 1919. Of the establishments reporting, 
many did not answer the inquiry relative to this item, but in such 
cases it is not likely that changes were made. 

Automobile manufacturing: An increase of about 10 per cent to 
approximately 25 per cent of the help was given in one establishment. 
About 31 per cent of the force in one plant received an increase of 
8} percent. One plant increased 4 per cent of the employees 2} cents 
per hour, 74 per cent, 5 cents per hour, and 2 per cent, 7} cents per 
hour. The average hourly productive rate in one plant was increase«| 
0.017 cent. Two concerns reported increases but gave no particulars. 

Boots and shoes: Two plants granted a 20 per cent increase, 
which affected 25 per cent of the employees in one plant and 21 per 
cent of the force in the other. The war bonus in one establish- 
ment was dropped and an increase of 20 per cent given to the entire 
force. An increase of 15 per cent, affecting about 10 per cent of the 
employees, was given by one concern. Four establishments reported 
increases of 10 per cent, which affected all of the employees in two 
plants, the entire force except the foremen in another, and about 
49 per cent of the employees in the fourth plant, which also gave the 
remainder of the force a 4 per cent increase. One concern gave al! 
of the week and piece workers a 10 per cent bonus. The entire force 
in one plant received an increase of 84 per cent. 

Cigar manufacturing: Approximately 90 per cent of the force in 
one factory received an increase of about 10 percent. An 8 per cent 
increase to slightly more than 5 per cent of the employees was given 
by another factory. One concern reported an increase but gave no 
further particulars. 

Men’s ready-made clothing: Practically all of the employees in one 
establishment were increased 15 to 20 per cent. One establishment 
granted an increase of 124 per cent, but made no mention as to the 
percentage of employees affected. The entire force in one estab- 
lishment received an increase of $3 per week. One firm reported an 
increase and two other firms gave an increase to all of the workers, 
but they all failed to give any further data. 

Cotton finishing: An increase of 10 per cent was reported by one 
plant, which failed to give the number of persons receiving the 
increase. 

Cotton manufacturing: Two plants granted a 15 per cent increase, 
affecting all of the employees in the first plant, while no data in 
regard to the number of persons affected were given by the second 
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plant. An increase of 10 per cent to practicaily the whole force 
was reported by one establishment, and another establishment 
reported an increase of about 10 per cent. The whole force in one 
mill received an 8 per cent increase. 

Hosiery and underwear: A 10 to 15 per cent advance in wages 
was made by one concern, and an increase of 124 per cent was granted 
to all of the employees by another concern. Three plants reported 
a 10 per cent increase, affecting the entire force in one plant, while 
the number affected was not given by the other two plants. 

Tron and steel: One-third of the force in one plant were given an 
increase of 10 per cent, while one-third of the force received a 3 per 
cent increase, and 50 per cent of the force in a second plant were 
given a 10 per cent bonus. An increase of 44 per cent was granted 
to all of the employees in one factory. All of the hot-mill men in 
one establishment were decreased 13 per cent, and 65 per cent of 
the force in another establishment were decreased 10 per cent. 
Decreases of 74 per cent were made-by two plants, affecting 50 per 
cent of the force in one plant and one-third of the force in the second 
plant; while approximately 50 per cent of the employees in one 
establishment were decreased about 74 per cent. Forty per cent of 
the force in one plant were decreased 7 per cent. A decrease of about 
5 per cent, affecting approximately 35 per cent of the employees, 
was reported by one establishment, and a decrease of 0.0466 per 
cent, affecting about 1 per cent of the force, was made by another 
establishment. 

Leather manufacturing: Approximately two-thirds of the force in 
one establishment received an increase of about 25 per cent, which 
was retroactive to May 1, 1919. An increase of 20 per cent was 
given to 50 per cent of the force in one establishment, while the 
remaining 50 per cent received an 11 per cent increase. All of the 
employees in one establishment received an increase of about 15 
per cent. Three plants reported a 10 per cent increase, which 
affected the entire force in one plant, 18 per cent of the employees 
in the second, and 17 per cent of the employees in the third plant. 
An increase of approximately 7} per cent to all of the employees was 
granted by one concern. 

Paper making: One establishment gave the entire force an increase 
of 15 per cent. Two mills granted all of the employees a 10 per cent 
increase. Fifty per cent of the force in one plant received a 7 per 
cent increase, and one mill gave the entire force an increase of about 
4 cents per hour. 

Silk: Four establishments reported an increase of 15 per cent, 
affecting practically the entire force in one mill, about 85 per cent 
of the force in another mill, 50 per cent of the employees in the third 
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mill, which also gave the remaining 50 per cent of the force an increase 
of 10 per cent, while the fourth plant failed to state the number of 
persons receiving the increase. An increase ot about 15 per cent 
was granted to all of the employees in one mill. About 59 per cent 
of the force in one establishment received an increase of 124 per cent. 
The entire force in two plants and about 70 per cent of the employees 
in a third plant received an increase of 10 per cent. All of the 
employees in another establishment were given an increase of about 
% per cent. One plant reported an increase of 74 per cent, giving 
no further particulars, and two establishments granted all of the 
employees an increase of 6 per cent. The entire force in one mill 
received an increase of 4 per cent. Nine establishments gave an 
increase of $2 per week per person. 





+> + ——__—_ 


Decreased Employment of Women in France. 


N DECEMBER, 1918, the French Minister of Labor sent out a cir- 
cular addressed to the factory inspectors throughout the country 
inquiring as to the extent to which war factories had been adapted 

to the needs of peace production, and requesting also information as 
to the number, by sex, of employees of each establishment both be- 
fore the war and at the time of the inquiry. The results of this in- 
quiry have not yet been made public, but figures showing the num- 
ber of employees before the armistice and at the time of the inquiry 
in 952 establishments wholly or partly converted to a peace footing 
are given in a recent publieation.' According to this statement, 
the number of employees had changed as follows: 


EMPLOYEES, BY SEX, IN 952 ESTABLISHMENTS BEFORE AND AFTER THE ARMISTICE. 


—_———— — — — - ——EEEE — — - EE a 


| 








Period. Male. Female. Total. 
——— me -—— —— ——$_—— - ——— . . _ 
Before the armistice.......... a eee 6 261,924 109,775 | 371,899 
ih el i AS AT i CT CM eT tii 194, 648 48, 768 | 243, 416 


| | 


—— - - ———EE a —— —- —— 





This shows a decrease of 25.7 per cent in the number of male 
employees, while the number of female employees had diminished by 
55.6 per cent. The situation differed widely in different places. The 
largest numerical decrease was shown in Paris, where the number of 
women employed in 247 establishments fell from 47,980 before the 
armistice to 20,705 on March 15, a decrease of 27,275. The greatest 
percentage of decrease was found in Bordeaux, where the number of 
female employees in 118 establishments sunk from 7,057 before the 
armistice to 1,239 on March 15, a decrease of 82.4 per cent. 





1 Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, Jan.-Mar., 1919, pp. 1-9, Transformation 
des u.ines de guerre en vue des productions de paix. 
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The inspectors state that there is a marked difference between 
factories established before the war which were taken over for war 
purposes and factories started during the war especially for the pro- 
duetion of war necessities. ‘The factories of the first class have, in 
ceneral, returned to their former line of work, retaining most, if not 
all, of their employees; in some cases, where the factory has been 
enlarged during the war, the number of employees is greater than 
before hostilities began. Factories of the second class, especially 
those devoted to the production of aircraft, must be materially 
changed before they can be used for the production of peace needs, 
and it is from these that the dismissals have mainly taken place. 


——_- + - ——_—_. 


Unemployment and Unemployment Relief in 
Germany during First Four Months of 1919. 


ComPILED BY ALFRED MAYLANDER. 


ERMANY, like other belligerent countries, had made plans to 
(+ keep down unemployment on the termination of hostilities by 
means of gradual demobilization, an efficient employment 
service, emergency public works, and other measures. When the war 
ended in a rout of its armies and the overthrow of its Government, 
these plans for demobilization and economic reconstruction could 
not be carried out. War industries employing hundreds of thousands 
came to a standstill overnight ; demobilization of the vast armed forces 
was effected within a few weeks. 

In this crisis the employment service failed to work satisfactorily. 
Furthermore, a lack of raw materials and a shortage of coal and of 
rolling stock contributed to the difficulties of the situation. The 
people, when offered employment, demanded preposterously high 
wages and their efficiency decreased to such an extent that some 
establishments report a fall in the per capita output to one-fourth of 
that of prewar days. 

The unemployed increased in number from month to month. In 
an article in the Frankfurter Zeitung! Dr. Blaum pointed out how 
high the rate of unemployment was in Germany in March, four 
months after the cessation of hostilities, in spite of the large extent to 
which the male labor power of the country had been depleted by the 
war and its concomitants. He said: 

Germany at the present time, as compared with prewar days, has lost an enormous 
number of workers belonging to all branches of trade and industry—1,700,000 men have 


been killed, 600,000 have been severely injured, and at the time of writing about 
800,000 are still prisoners. Over 1,000,000 foreign workers have left the country. So 





1 Frankfurter Zeitung, Frankfort on the Main, Mar, 12, 1919. 
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that altogether there are about 4,000,000 fewer workers in the country now than there 
were on the outbreak of the war. Yet, strange to say, there are now over 1,000,000 
unemployed persons in Germany. 


Official Labor Market Statistics. 


As regards unemployment in January, 1919, the German Bureay 
of Labor Statistics published the following statement: 


Reports received by the Bureau indicate that the general industrial situation 
underwent further deterioration during January. Violent disputes concerning wages, 
which extend to wider and wider circles, often without any comprehension of the 
interdependence of economic interests, and which threaten ultimately to become 
disastrous for the nation, together with wanton strikes, which are partly political in 
nature, menace the economic foundation of the State. The various branches « 
industry are most heavily burdened by these labor disputes, and the very urgent 
economic reconstruction is more and more delayed. Reorganization in industria! 
undertakings is rendered impossible and in this way the spirit of enterprise is prac- 
tically crippled. In addition there are difficulties arising from the increasing unwil!- 
ingness to work and the decline of production among a large part of the industria! 
population, which is due partly to insufficient nourishment and partly to other 
causes, as for example the transition from piece wages to time wages. Owing to 
these conditions, to increasing scarcity of coal, and to difficulties of transport, the 
state of employment continues to deteriorate, and curtailment of operation, shutdowns, 
and reductions of the hours of labor continue to become more frequent. All the 
principal branches of industry, particularly the textile and metal trades, show thes 
conditions in common. In the iron and steel industry the cessation of traffic between 
the right and left banks of the Rhine and the lack of “‘ Minette” ores from Lorraine, 
together with the impossibility of importing Swedish ore, threaten to bring about a 
complete shutdown. Under such serious conditions considerable dismissals of work- 
men on a large scale have had to be carried out, and the number of unemployed has 
consequently increased in an alarming degree. It is true that relief works have been 
undertaken in all parts of Germany, but these have been considerably hindere:| 
through the frost, while the disinclination of the workers of the large towns to take 
up employment in lignite mining or in agriculture must also be reckoned with. Some 
of this reluctance is due to the unsatisfactory conditions as regards food and housing 
accommodation, and, in the case of agriculture, to the low rate of wages. In spite oi 
the various revisions of the order of November 13, 1918, relating to unemployment 
relief, which was based on the principle of obligation to work, the number of persons 
without employment has largely augmented. In the whole of Germany it increase: 
from about 500,000 at the beginning of January to over 900,000 at the beginning o/ 
February. In Westphalia the number exceeded 16,000; in the Rhine Province i! 
was nearly 117,000; in Saxony over 163,000. In the occupied districts the numbers 
declined; on January 9 they were 1,768 in Coblenz, 31,453 in Cologne, 3,319 in Trevis, 
13,261 in Aix-la-Chapelle, while on the 29th of the same month the figures were 1,37() 
in Coblenz, 27,005 in Cologne, 2,772 in Treves, and 8,788 in Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Statistics derived from the reports of employment exchanges show 
the numbers of unemployed entitled to benefits to have been at 


various periods of 1919 as follows: 


Beginning of January, about...................2222.-2--200- 500, 000 
I GENEID Snieic + ivonidina vinces co «ssdase ses. HE 999, 369 
CRON. 55% ccadenge cubnsed WRG dss ds v9 6) « .axewents 1, 076, 368 
FR A Se ve eee 1, 053, 854 
ge aaa & Wc Ceti ceri. wisedert 914, 959 
ee eee. “See ee 829, 758 
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In Greater Berlin figures in February showed 260,917 unemployed 
ot the beginning of the month and about 275,000 at its close. 

Returns of the operations of employment exchanges show the 
numbers of applications per 100 vacancies in the winter and spring 
of 1918 and 1919 as follows: 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS PER 100 VACANCIES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS IN 19:8 




















AND 1919. 
1918 | 1919 
Sex. ace Wane talneaan WRENN rn eee SEE 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Males... ..--cceeseeeeeeeee ee 62 58 | (a) | 62 | 131 188 295 | 168 155 
PemaleS... os. cccccccccccccces 99 93 (2) | 90 | 157 217 | 203 | 159 149 











— ee —_—_—____——— 





e Not reported. 


Unemployment returns furnished by federations of trade-unions 
are as follows: 
STATEMENT OF EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT FURNISHED BY FEDERATIONS OF 
TRADE-UNIONS IN SPECIFIED MONTHS IN 1919. 


























—_— | January, February,| March, April, 

" 1919, 1919. 1919. 1919, 
Number of federations reporting...................---.- 31 29 34 32 
nian oak i adeniniiinahtignantastes 2,508,000 | 2,616,732 | 2,399,157 | 3,051,521 
Number of members unemployed...................--- 162, 898 | 157, 558 110, 269 166, 836 
Per cent of members unemployed.....................- 6.5 6.0 3.8 5.5 

Per cent of members unemployed in corresponding | } wee 7 

SE ices cccccstsctccescscebyghonesnoouees 1.1 (a) 0.9 0.8 





a Not reported. 


The causes of this serious situation are considered variously to be 
(1) the psychology of the people, who lack the sense of personal 
responsibility, having become more and more accustomed to do what 
is ordered; (2) violent disputes concerning wages and other condi- 
tions; (3) a growing dislike of work; (4) scarcity of materials; and 
(5) difficulties of transport. 


Unemployment Among Seamen. 


The Hamburgischer Correspondent ' states that by the peace con- 
ditions requiring the delivery of the German shipping and shipbuild- 
ing production to the Allies, some 60,000 to 70,000 German seamen 
are deprived of employment. Many of these have by their own efforts 
found work in sea fishing, in agriculture, in trades, and in commerce. 
In the meantime the Government has arranged that as many seamen 
as possible shall be engaged by the Mine Sweeping and State Sea 
Fishery Departments, and shall have preference in the selection of 





1 Hamburgischer Correspondent, Hamburg, May 12, 1919. 
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workmen in shipyards, in net and cordage factories, in the docks 
service and warehouses, and in the harbor and canal construction. 
The Ministry of Public Works is reserving for unemployed seamei 
half the situations available for civilian candidates. The Ministry of 
Agriculture states that 10,000 to 14,000 men could be employed weekly 
in agriculture, and it is officially announced that in time 100,000 men 
will be engaged in the inland canal construction and that 2,000 
situations are being reserved for mercantile sailors. The shipowners 
are doing what they can to enable their employees to tide over the 
time till they find other work. The Central Association of German 
Shipowners has recommended that its members pay the salaries o| 
captains and ships’ officers till July 1, and pay to those returning 
from abroad and from captivity three months’ salary from the day 
of their arrival; further, those returning from handing over the 
German ships are to receive a month’s pay from the date of thei 
dismissal. 


Order Regulating Unemployment Relief. 


Shortly after the conclusion of the armistice a supreme national 
authority, with the title ‘‘ National Office for Economic Demobiliza- 
tion” (Reichsamt fiir Wirtschaftliche Demobilmachung), was estab- 
lished for transferring German economic life into peace channels.' 
The head of the War Raw Materials Department, Col. Koeth, was 
appointed to preside over this office. On November 13, 1918, the 
new office issued an order making it obligatory for all municipalities 
(communes or unions of communes) to institute an unemployment 
relief, which from a legal point of view is not to be regarded as poor 
relief. For the granting of this relief the order laid down the follow- 
ing principles: 

Expenses are to be borne one-sixth by the municipality, two-sixths by the Federal 
State and three-sixths by the National Treasury. The share of the last named may be 
increased in the case of poorer municipalities. Demobilized soldiers are to receive 
relief in their place of residence before the war, and they may journey to such des- 
tination at the cost of the municipality they are leaving. 

Relief is to be paid only to persons over 14 years of age, able and willing to work, 
who in consequence of the war are indigent owing to unemployment. Indigence is 
presumed only when, in consequence of total or partial unemployment, the income 
of the person, together with the income of the members of his family living with 
him, has been so reduced that he is no longer in a position to meet his necessary living 
expenses. Women are to receive relief only if they are dependent on their own 
exertions for a living. Persons whose former supporters return home from the army 
able to work are not to receive unemployment relief. 

Unemployed persons are bound by the order to accept any suitable work assigned 
to them by the employment exchange, even if outside their own trade and place 





1 Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin, Nov. 14, 1918. 
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of residence, especially in the locality where they were formerly employed and in 
ihe locality where they lived before the war, even if shorter hours are involved, 
provided that they are offered for the work assigned them suitable wages as customary 
in the locality, that the work is not injurious to their health, that their lodging is 
morally unobjectionable, and in the case of married men, that the maintenance of 
their family is not impossible. 

The nature and amount of relief, the fixing of a waiting period of at most one week 
for unemployed persons (with the exception of ex-soldiers), and the further payment 
of their sickness insurance premiums, are to be left to the judgment of the commune 
or communal union. These must see, however, that the relief granted is sufficient 
and that it equals the local wage fixed im accordance with the Imperial Workmen's 
Insurance Code, and that it is increased for the supporter of a family in accordance 
with the size of the family. In place of money grants relief in kind may be given. 

Should workers in consequence of a temporary shutdown or a limitation of their 
work fail to work the number of hours per week usual in their establishments without 
overtime, they are to receive unemployment relief for the hours they have missed, 
provided that 70 per cent of their regular earnings is not equal! to twice the sum given 
in relief in case of total unemployment. 

The communes or unions of communes may make the unemployment relief, 
especially in the case of juvenile workers, dependent on further considerations, e. g., 
attendance at schools, training courses, workshops, etc. They may determine causes 
for the exclusion of persons from the benefits of unemployment relief, e. g., misuse of 
benefits, failure to conform with the regulations, etc. 

No regard shall be paid to small amounts of property, such as small savings, house- 
hold goods, etc., in defining necessitous cases. Relief which the unemployed may 
receive through his own providence or that of others, as from a pension, may be taken 
into account in the relief granted by the commune or communal union only when 
the unemployment relief, other relief, and the pension taken together are four times 
the amount of the local wages. 


For the carrying out of the unemployment relief the order provides 
that welfare committees are to be established, to which representa- 
tives of the employers and workers are to be appointed in equal 
numbers, 

The order came intd force on the day of its promulgation (Nov. 13, 
1918) and is to remain in force for at least one year. 


Rates of Unemployment Grants in Individual Municipalities. 


In pursuance of the order of November 13, 1918, of the National 
Office for Economic Demobilization, ordinances regulating unemploy- 
ment relief were soon issued by all German municipalities. 

In Berlin the amount of the unemployment relief in case of total 
unemployment was fixed for each week day as follows:' For male 
persons over 17 years of age, 4 marks (95.2 cents); for those between 
14 and 17 years, 3 marks (71.4 cents); for female persons over 17 
years, 3 marks (71.4 cents); and for those between 14 and 17 years, 
2.50 marks (59.5 cents). In addition each unemployed person was 
to receive 1 mark (23.8 cents) a day for his wife, for each child under 





1 Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, Dec. 2, 1918. Morning ecition. 
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14 years of age, and for each other member of his household who is 
unable to earn a living and whom he is legally obligated to support. 
In case of partial unemployment owing to a shortening of the hours 
of labor, and provided that the earnings from wages amount to less 
than 70 per cent of the normal earnings, the ordinance provided for 
payment of a corresponding part of the above rates of unemployment 
relief, i. e., of one-half the rates in case of reduction of the daily hours 
of labor to four hours or less, and of one-fourth in case the hours of 
labor are between four and six hours. Payment of the relief is to 
take place weekly. Members of the Free, Christian, and Hirscl)- 
Dunker trade-unions are to be paid these unemployment benefits 
through their unions, and all other unemployed persons directly 
through their communes. 

Similar moderate rates of unemployment relief were introduced in 
all other German municipalities, but the unemployed soon became 
dissatisfied with the rates fixed. In this connection the ‘‘Soziale 
Praxis” says: ! 

Under the pressure of local workers’ and soldiers’ councils or of demonstrations o/ 
the unemployed, the unemployment benefits have been screwed up to such a leve'! 
that they have become inducements to people to abandon work so that they ma’ 
draw the increased benefits. They will accept work only for exorbitant wage: 
Heavy and unpleasant work—agriculture work in particular—is refused. Simu!- 
taneously the high unemployment benefits act as a perpetual incitement to fre<h 
demands for higher wages and salaries. It is opposed to all sound principles that an 
official of an employment exchange, working hard all day, should get a salary that is 
less than the unemployment benefit. The following is a list of the recently fixed 
unemployment benefits in a number of municipalities: 


RATES OF U NEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS PAID IN SPECIFIED GERMAN CITIES, JANU- 

















ARY, 1919. 
Rate per day, Rate per day, 
Municipality. Sundays Municipality. Sundays 
. included. included. 
Frankfort on the Main. Nuremberg and Furth. 
Marks. 
Single — living with their | Males over 21 years.........cc.es<. 6. 00 ($1. 42> 
parents Marks. Females over 21 years............. 4.00 ( .95. 
Over 21 aii ite inn deimtios 4.50 ($1.071) || Males 16 to 21 years............ aE: 5.00 ( 1.19 
From 18 to 21 years........... 4.00 ( .952) |} Females 16 to 21 years............. 3.00 ( .714 
CO aaa 3.30 ( .785) || Males under 16 years.............. 3.00 ( 714 
Single persons living in lodgings: Females under 16 years............ 2.10 ( 25 
SPUGE BL YOOTS. <5 odcccwccesstes 6. 00 1, 428) || Extra for wife and parents unable 
From 18 to 21 years........... 5.50 ( 1.309) SRR Se Bee 2.00 ( .47 
1 eee 5. 00 é 1.190) || Other dependents 16 to 21 years... . 1.50( .35 
Married persons without children..| 8.00 ( 1.904) || Other dependents under 16 years. . 1.00 ( .23* 
Family with 5 children............ 12. 00 ( 2. 856) 
Kiel and Hamburg. 
Stutigart. 
DES JCRRCOGU UE > bécacdebse ww 8.00 ( 1. 904 
Single male persons over 21 years. . ew Fe Oe aa 2.00 ( .47t 
Single male persons 16 to 21 years. 5. 00 ( 1.190) || Extra for each child............... Leet”. 35 
Single male persons under lé6y ears. 3.30 ( .785) 
eee 7.00 ( 1. 666) 
po ee 2.00 ( .476) 
Extra for cach child............... 1.00 ( .238) 








1 Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt, Vol. 28, No.17. Berlin, Jan. 23, 1919. 
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At Cologne, benefits similar to those above specified are paid and in addition the 
charges at the communal kitchens are reduced by 50 per cent, this being equivalent to 
a grant of 2 marks (47.6 cents) a week. Of 23,000 unemployed persons, only 300 make 
use of this privilege. 

Naturally the unemployed are flocking to the large cities in which high unemploy- 
ment benefits are being paid, and agriculture and other rural industries are languishing 
for lack of labor, and the future supply of foodstuffs is thereby endangered. The coal 
mines of Westphalia, Saxony, Silesia, and Thuringia are all unable to find sufficient 
labor. * * * More necessary than all new decrees is the determination to carry out 
inflexibly the existing regulations, and especially to resist the constantly renewed 
efforts for the increase of the relief rates. Otherwise we are only at the beginning of 
a state of unemployment which will be brought about by the inability of our industries 
to compete with foreign industries working with lower wages and cheaper raw materials. 


Amendment of Decree Relating to Unemployment Relief. 


In order to lessen the congestion of the unemployed in the large 
cities, the Demobilization Office on January 15, 1919, announced 
the amendment of the order of November 13, 1918, relating to unem- 
ployment relief.1_ The following are the principal amendments: 

1. Persons who during the war came from another district to take 
up work may receive assistance in the district to which they came for 
not longer than four weeks in all, even if it has not been possible to 
assign them suitable work. 

2. The local authorities are bound to refuse or withdraw assistance 
if the unemployed person declines to accept work assigned to him. 
(This obligation on the local authorities did not previously exist, but 
endeavors were made to exert moral compulsion on the unemployed 
to accept work offered.) 

3. The withdrawal of unemployment relief may not take place before 
two weeks after the promulgation of the present decree. 


Free Travel for the Unemployed. 


The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung? announces that in virtue of 
an order of the Demobilization Office relating to suspension, dismissal, 
and discharge of workers during the period of economic demobiliza- 
tion, workers who are traveling to their homes in the first five days 
after notice has been given, will receive free travel permits for them- 
selves and their families on production of the police removal permit 
and a certificate of the employer as to the date when notice was given. 
The costs will be defrayed by the Imperial Railroad Administration. 
The order applies to all industrial workers within the meaning of the 
Industrial Code, and so far as railroads are concerned, to the workmen 
employed in the workshops. 





1 K6lnische Zeitung, Cologne, Jan. 24, 1919. 
2 Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin, Jan. 25, 1919. 
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Grants to Agricultural Laborers. 


According to the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung! an order has been 
issued which may alleviate the shortage of agricultural labor. Con- 
siderable advantages are secured to laborers seeking employment on 
the land, and the employment bureau system is made more uniform. 
The followmg provisions of the order are of special importance: 

Persons of either sex now out of work and formerly employed in 
agriculture or forestry will receive special advantages as soon as they 
report to the communal authorities at their place of residence tha! 
they have accepted a situation in agriculture or forestry, and are 
therefore obliged to change their place of residence. In the first place 
they will be given free railroad transportation to their place of desti- 
nation and will receive suitable assistance in meeting their travelin 
expenses. Similar advantages accrue to the members of the fami! 
of the worker who intend to accompany or follow him to his place o! 
destination. Meanwhile, the commune of the last place of residence 
must be assured that lodgings in the new place of employment are 
secured, and must attempt to have the man’s goods and chattel: 
transferred by rail free of charge. This regulation is obviously of the 
greatest importance, since it removes an objection against a change 
into the country raised by many who are willing to work. 

When it is impossible for a worker to take with him the membeis 0! 
his family, these are to receive “family grants” while the employment 
in agriculture or forestry lasts. 

The commune or communal union of the worker’s last place of 
residence is to cover the above expenditures from the unemployment 
relief funds, 


Higher Scale of Unemployment Relief Demanded. 


Warnings in the press against the granting of too high unemploy- 
ment allowances are numerous. The Vossische Zeitung,’ to quote 
only one daily paper, says: 

The chief cause of the unemployment is the distnclination to work which is fosiered 
by the rates of unemployment relief which are in operation, and which have been 
fixed irrespective of the requirements of the recipient. Local authorities should be 
empowered to investigate each case on its merits and fix the rate of relief accordingly. 
The 10 or 12 bilion marks which unemployment relief will claim per year is a mere 
trifle compared with the irreparable damage being inflicted on German industry by 
the pernicious and disintegrating influence of unemployment relief upon the diligence 
and industry of the workers. 





1 Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin, Mar. 19, 1919. 
2 Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, Feb. 7, 1919. 
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In spite of such warnings the so-called ‘Committee on Unemploy- 
ment” has laid before the National Ministry of Labor the draft of a 
new bill for the relief of unemployment.!| The new bill demands a 
erant of 10 marks ($2.38) per day for an unemployed man over 18 
years of age, 4 marks (95.2 cents) for his wife, and 2 marks (47.6 
cents) for every child under 14. A man with a wife and three children 
would thus be entitied to an income amounting to about 7,000 
marks ($1,666) per year in the form of unemployment relief. Pen- 
sions for disablement and separation allowances are not to be de- 
ducted from the grants. 





ee 


1 Kolnische Zeitung, Cologne, Apr. 25, 1919. 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 








Wages and Hours of Labor in the United States, 


HE industrial survey, carried on by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at the request of the War Industries Board, 
gathered information concerning wages and hours of labor of 

444,549 employees. Of this number, 39,791 were in hotels and res- 
taurants and 404,758 in other industries. As the information con- 
cerning the hotel and restaurant employees does not lend itself to 
presentation in the form selected for use in other industries, those 
employees are entirely omitted from consideration in the body of this 
article. They are treated separately in tables and text to be found 
on pages 190 to 217. 

Of the 404,758 employees in other industries, 318,946 are males 
and 85,812 are females. They are distributed over 28 industries 
and 43 States. The industries were selected chiefly on the basis of 
the number of wage earners employed in them, as reported in the 
1915 Census of Manufactures. The States were selected for each, 
industry separately on the same basis. The number of States 
covered in the different industries varied from 1 in anthracite cox! 
mining to 28 in the foundry industry. Three industries with large 
numbers of employees were omitted from the survey because they 
had recently been covered by the Bureau in a similar investigation. 
These industries were the manufacture of cotton goods, woolen ani 
worsted goods, and boots and shoes. The following table gives the 
names of the industries included in the first part of the report and 
the number of States and employees included in each industry: 

NUMBER OF STATES AND OF EMPLOYEES INCLUDED, BY INDUSTRY. 


























c Number | Number of | eacit Number | Number of 
Industry. of States.| employees. | Industry. | of States.| employees. 
i | 
Automobiles.............- 7 | a | 9 8,974 
re 10 SS 2) — eS ae 21 7, 330 
Brick and tile.........--.- 11 re 22 18, 022 
i Se 14 15, 606 || Machine shops: 
Sac cccccccscccccss 25 29, 188 Machine tools........- 11 
| Smee 10 16, 501 Other machinery...... 27 
Clothing, men’s........... 9 19,651 |} Millwork.................. 13 
Clothing, women’s. .......- 7 SS jb 19 
 — ae 18 56, 757 || Paper and pulp........... 14 
Confectionery ............. 19 if 9 ape 4 
Electrical machinery...... 8 Re IEE ecccckncscccsacces: 9 | 
EN dn. dacsvcesececc¥as 28 BME WE ESSE os 0's os se ccccvees 7 
ere 13 11,530 || Typewriters, adding ma- 
ee 9 13, 641 chines, etc........-......| 10 
Hosiery and underwear. ... 15 15, 981 | 
Iron and steel....... Jugal 15 31, 747 Peasedesetdnsans 43 
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In nearly all cases the information on which the tables are based 
was gathered directly from the pay rolls of the companies by agents 
of the Bureau. In a few instances schedules were accepted which 
had been filled out by the employers, but only when the Bureau was 
convinced that the information contained in them was thoroughly 
dependable. 

The figures for hours and earnings given in the tables are based 
on hours actually worked by each individual employee and earnings 
actually received by him in one pay-roll period. In the case of 
pieceworkers many establishments had no record of time actually 
worked. No such establishment was included in the survey unless 
some arrangement could be made for securing a reliable record of the 
time actually worked by pieceworkers day by day throughout the 
period. 

The only difficulty in determining actual earnings during any given 
time was encountered in the comparatively few establishments in 
which the pay-roll periods and the periods of distributing bonus did 
not coincide. Such establishments were taken only when some way 
could be discovered of determining the amount of bonus to which 
each employee became entitled as a result of his labor during the 
period for which his earnings were ascertained. The amount given 
as his earnings for the period includes the bonus. 

In nearly all cases the data given are based on the records of a 
single pay-roll period. Occasionally it was necessary to include two 
or more pay-roll periods in order to synchronize the pay-roll period 
and the bonus period. The length of the period varies. The great 
majority of pay-roll periods are for one week, some are for two weeks 
or a half month, while in a few industries in some localities monthly 
pay-roll periods are found. 

By far the larger part of the pay-roll periods fali within the first 
four months of 1919. In some instances, however, special conditions 
made it necessary to use data from earlier periods, and on account 
of the necessity of having a record kept of the time of pieceworkers 
a number of pay-roll periods for May and a few running into the first 
week of June had to be included. Practically all of the information 
falls within a period of nine months. The distribution of pay-roll 
periods by months is as follows: 1918—June, 1; August, 1; Septem- 
ber, 24; October, 63; November, 47; December, 217. 1919—Janu- 
ary, 506; February, 455; March, 463; April, 371; May, 223, June, 8. 

The original plans for the survey were outlined before the end of 
the war. The purpose was to obtain a report of war-time industrial 
conditions as a matter of historical record and as a practical guide 
in regulating conditions of employment during the further progress 
of the war. The unexpectedly early termination of the war brought 
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in its. train sudden and great changes in industrial activities. What 
the report reflects, therefore, is the abnormal and unsettled conditions 
of the early days of reconstruction, rather than the characteristics of 
war-time production. 

The information summarized in the following tables came into the 
Bureau in the form of detailed reports of the hours actually worked 
and the pay received by each of 404,758 employees in establishments 
with pay-roll periods varying from a week to a month in length. 
Before any use could be made of this information, whether for pur- 
poses of tabulation or as the basis of comparisons and generalizations, ‘4 
it was necessary to reduce hours worked on the one hand and earnings . 
received on the other hand to some common basis. 

In the case of hours this purpose was accomplished by the following 
method: The number of hours actually worked by each employee dur- 
ing the pay-roll period was divided by the number of workdays in the 
period, Sundays and holidays being omitted. Thus in the case of one- 
week pay rolls the number of hours worked by each employee was 
divided by six. ‘The quotient is the number of hours per day that the 
employee would have worked if the hours actually worked by him 
had been distributed uniformly through what are generally recognize: 
as the workdays of his pay-roll period. That is the figure referred 
to in the table as ‘‘ Average number of hours per week day.”’ 

In a similar manner the earnings of all employees were reduced to ; 
a common denominator by a method long in use in the Bureau. The 
total earnings of each employee for the entire pay-roll period were 
divided by the number of hours which he actually worked during 
that period. The quotient is the number of cents that the employee 
would have earned each hour if his actual earnings had been distrib- | 
uted uniformly through the hours worked by him. 

In using the figures presented in this report it must be borne in 
mind that the present survey fell upon a period of unusually abnormal! 
and disturbed industrial conditions. For that reason the figures can 
not be relied upon as an index of hours and earnings in normal times, 
nor can comparisons be made between hours or earnings in different 
industries or localities without proper allowance for possible abnorma| 
conditions. Especially where a single industry is included in the 
totals of any State and that industry was in an abnormal condition 
at the time of the survey, the figures for hours and earnings in the State 
must be used with caution. For example, during the time when 
schedules for coal mining in the western States were being filled out, 
the industry was in a very depressed condition. Practically no mines 
were operating full time; many were closed down entirely. It was 
necessary to include in the survey a considerable number of mines 
running little if any over half time. The result of this condition of 
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affairs is seen in the short hours worked on the average in such 
States as Kansas, Utah, and Wyoming, in which employees in coal 
mines constituted all or a large part of the whole number of employees 
scheduled for the State. It is possible also that hourly earnings in 
the same States are somewhat higher than normal, owing to the 
effort of the workers whose hours were limited to earn as much as possi- 
ble during their shortened work time. The extent of the influence of 
part-time pay rolls may be conjectured from the following facts: The 
tabulated information concerning male employees was obtained from 
2,365 pay rolls. Of this number 156, or 6.6 per cent, were for part- 
time pay rolls. For female employees 15 schedules out of 1,121, or 
1.3 per cent, were for part-time pay-roll periods. 

These limitations, however, apply to a relatively small number of 
States, and those, too, which are of comparatively little prominence 
industrially. For most of the States the figures are so large that the 
influence of exceptionally abnormal conditions in a single industry 
is lost in the totals. For all of the industries and for the highly 
developed industrial States the figures in the tables may be relied 
upon as giving a fair representation of hours and earnings in industrial 
establishments at the time when the survey was made. 

In these comparable forms of average hours worked per week day 
through the pay-roll period and average earnings received per hour 
worked the tables on pages 182 to 186 give in summary form the basic 
facts about the hours and earnings of 318,946 male and 85,812 female 
wage earners in the United States. In the first of these tables the 
employees are grouped by industries with all States and occupations 
combined, while in the second table the same employees are grouped 
by States, with all industries combined. In both tables data for 
male and female employees are given separately. In the table on 
pages 182 and 183 it will be seen that in a few industries a compara- 
tively small number of employees are listed. This is particularly 
true of female employees in the foundry, iron and steel, and machine 
tool industries, and of males in the overall industry. The explana- 
tion of this condition lies in the fact that the employees in these indus- 
tries are predominantly of one sex. 

In the table on pages 184 to 186 a similar condition will be found to 
exist with reference to a number of States, and especially in the num- 
ber of female employees found in them. As the plan of the survey 
was outlined on the basis of industries and not States, the number of 
industries included in different States varies greatly. Here again the 
explanation of the small numbers is to be found in the fact that the 
type of industry investigated by the survey is only slightly developed 
in many States. The numbers included are fairly representative of 
a particular class of employees in the State, but they can not be 
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regarded as furnishing a sufficiently broad basis for generalizations as 
to the hours and earnings of employees in general in that State. 

Tn using these small numbers, whether for any particular industry 
or for any particular State, constant consideration should be given 
on the one hand to the States from which the data for the industry 
were gathered, and on the other hand to the industries to which data 
for the State apply. In the following table is given the informatio: 
needed to enable the reader to make the proper allowance for the 
conditions just referred to. From this table it may readily be ascer- 
tained either what States were included in the survey of any industr\ 
or what industries are included in the totals for any State. In all 
cases the sex of the employees is indicated. Thus the letters ‘‘M. F." 
in the tenth line of the second column indicate that both male an 
female employees were tabulated in the paper box industry in the 
State of Illinois. 

A final word of caution may be necessary as to the real significance 
of the figures in the following tables. Hours and earnings are in no 
sense normal or full-time hours and earnings. They are averages base«| 
on the hours actually worked and the pay actually received by al! 
the people given on the pay rolls as working at any one of the selecte:! 
occupations, whether those people worked all, or only a part, of the 
pay-roll period. For example the figure 7.6, representing the aver- 
age number of hours per week day worked by all male employees, 
indicates that in the particular pay-roll periods covered by the sur- 
vey the 318,946 males about whom information was secured actual], 
worked a number of hours equivalent to an individual average of 
7.6 hours a day for six days a week. If each employee had worke: 
the same number of hours a day and six days a week, all would hav: 
needed to work 7.6 hours a day to make up the total number of hour- 
actually worked by them. Similarly average earnings per hour of 
56.1 cents for all male employees indicate that if each male employee 
had received 56.1 cents for every hour worked by him his aggregate 
earnings would equal the amount actually received by him during 
the pay-roll period. 
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AVERAGE AND CLASSIFIED HOURS PER DAY AND 
























































































































































Males. 
| Aver- Senites ees whose average hours per week day for 
ace pay-roll period were— 
Num Iber of ea 
- — O' ber of| 41/5/6;}/718!]9]120/n | 
Industry. ber of | se hours} Un-| and | and and |and |and |and}/andjand! 12 
_ yo per | der | un- | un- | un-| un- | un- | un- | un- | un- | and 
~ |week/ 4, | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der over 
day. 5. | 6& | 7. | & | 9 | 10. | ML. | 12. 
} 
thes | | = Se a! 
eet... dese .ocs casos 717,812, 8.2} 694 365] 455)1,022'2, 88816, 05714, 82011,086| 327) 9s 
et 10) 1,805} 8.3 76; 37] 48 774] 475, 126) 46 lo 
oe pepe eee 11) L, 773 7.7; 143 74, 109) 209) 335) 410) 273] 10% 34) 85 
| TPS i sae ae Raa 14 Lb, 606) 7.8)1,037| 600) 779/1,577'2,582 3, 9387/3, 45211, 244) 323) 2° 
DEG o este sesctscecnsens 25 28,478} 8. 4/2,990} 851/1, 250 1, 844'1, 840/5, 390,6, 328}4, 27211, 336 2,367 
Sn tsGnbbdscceneveaneseees 10) 5,223] 7.8; 150P 89) 238) 755.1, 190/1,606| @x6] '207|.”... 2 
Giethine, Shem’s.........6.26<0. 9, 9,926, 7.8} 286] 209) 448! 776 2; 796|4, 898 426} 55) 13 19 
a gt eee 4 3,127; 8.1; 69) 22) 35 = §27|1, 832} 460} 66).....)..... 
oal: 7 
PRORIING «cc ccenccscves | 116,216; 7.4)1,615} 625,1,047'2, 083.3, 383)4, 199/1,372| 802) 473, 617 
ESOT COFCO 18 40, 541 5. 5\8, 382.9, 134)8, 027 5, 70/4, 253)2, 697,1,256} 535) 215) 272 
Confectionery ......--..-.-.-- 19} 4,370; 8.7} 188) 62) 99) 141 "2411; 1191,932| 366) 168 54 
Electrical machinery .....----- 4,369} 7.9) 100) 70 107 300/1, O11/1, 842) "8441 731 16 f i = 
| ENE 28,15,340} 8.2) 686) 420) 5211, Lm. >: » 311) 4,011:3,84011,631) 441 364 
Pitkin x c0decscnse vmcren 13/10, 615 8.5} 540) 191 247 ” 75611, 999 4° 724|1, 649} 108 35 4 
AES, SS 911,738} 7.7|1,221} 697) 653/1, 108, 282/2° 196.1, 463! ’ 803 452, 791 > 
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FARNINGS PER HOUR, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY. 
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An examination of the tables will bring out many interesting facts, 

a few of which may be specially noted. The 318,946 males reported 
in the tables worked on the average 7.6 hours per week day. In the 
diferent industries the time worked by males varied from 5.5 hours 
per week day in the bituminous coal industry to 8.7 hours in the con- 
fectionery industry; while in the different States the hours worked 
varied from 4.9 in Wyoming to 8.8 in Maine. For the United States 
as a Whole 32,423 males worked less than four hours a day on the 
average through the week days of the pay-roll period, while at the 
other extreme no fewer than 11,676 men worked at the rate of 12 
hours a day or more for the same period. But in spite of the large 
numbers at the extremes, 172,750 males, or 54.2 per cent of the 
entire number, worked at least 7 but less than 10 hours a day on the 
average. 

For the 85,812 females whose hours and wages are recorded the 
average number of hours per day worked was 7.5. In the iron and 
steel industry women worked the fewest hours, or at the rate of 6.1 
hours per week day, while in the furniture industry they showed an 
average of 8.1 hours per day. Among the States Alabama was at 
one extreme with an average of 5.7 hours, and Louisiana at the other 
with 9.1 hours. Less than four hours a day was worked by 4,284 
females and 12 hours or over by 14, while 52,066, or 60.7 per cent 
of the entire number, worked 7 hours and under 9 hours per day. 

The hourly earnings of all the men averaged 56.1 cents per hour 
worked. Among the industries the lowest average, 34.8 cents per 
hour, is found in the furniture industry, while the highest, 74.8 cents, 
is found in the iron and steel industry. Among the States Arkansas 
shows the lowest average, 30 cents per hour, and Wyoming the high- 
est, 85.2 cents. There were 1,715 men who earned less than 20 cents 
an hour, 865 who earned $2 an hour or more, aud 140,807, or 44.1 
per cent of the entire number, who earned 40 cents and less than 60 
cents per hour. 

The average earnings of the women were 30.1 cents per hour worked. 
Among the industries the furniture industry, with average earnings 
of 21.4 cents per hour, stands lowest, and the iron and steel industry, 
with an average of 41.9 cents, stands highest. Among the States 
Kentucky at the one extreme has an average of 14.1 cents por hour, 
and Rhode Island at the other extreme 37.4 cents per hour, There 
were 4,384 women who earned less than 16 cents per hour, while only 
3 earned as much as $1 per hour. There were 57,844, or 67.4 per 
cent of the entire number of women, who earned 20 and under 40 
cents per hour. 

The selection of industries and establishments for the survey was 
made with no regard for the relative numbers of men and, women 
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engaged in them. For that reason it may be legitimate to use these 
general tables as the basis for deductions concerning the part taken 
by women in industrial life, and concerning the relative hours and 
earnings of men and women. In the industries included in the sur- 
vey women constitute 21.2 per cent of the total number of employees. 
The relative hours of men and women, 7.6 per day for men ani 
7.5 for women, show much less difference than would have been 
expected, and considerably less than would be found in a norma! 
period, As was pointed out above, 6.6 per cent of the establishments 
from which data concerning male employees were secured were work- 
ing part time, while only 1.3 per cent of the establishments in which 
women were employed were so working. The abnormally low hours 
of male employees are to a considerable extent due to the large number 
of men in the bituminous coal industry with an average of only 5.5 
hours per day. If the 40,541 bituminous coal miners are omitte«! 
from the calculation, the average for men becomes slightly in excess 
of 7.9 hours, or practically 8 hours per day. A negligible percentage 
of women are reported with an average as high as 11 hours a day, 
while 20,246 men, 6.3 per cent of the total number, are so reported. 
Women are more regular at their work than men, so far as may he 
judged from the fact that 15.9 per cent of the men averaged less tha: 
5 hours a day while 8.2 per cent of the women showed as low an 
average. 

The earnings of men and women as represented in these industrics 
are far apart, the average for men being 56.1 cents per hour, while 
that for women is 30.1 cents per hour. Of the men, 1,715, or 
almost exactly one-half of 1 per cent, receive less than 20 cents an 
hour, while of the women 13,528, or 15.7 per cent, are in that wage 
group. At the other extreme 3 women only were found with a wage 
as high as $1 an hour, while of the men 16,624, or 5.2 per cent of the 
total number, received $1 an hour or more, and of this number 865 
received $2 an hour or more. 

Very unequal percentages of men and women were found in the 
industries covered by the survey. If the industries are grouped in 
accordance with the percentage of women employed in them it wii! 
be seen that in 7 of them no women were employed; in 9 they con- 
stituted less than 25 per cent of the total number of employees: 
in 5 industries they constituted between 25 and 50 per cent; in 5 
between 50 and 75 per cent; while in 2 industries over 75 per cent 
were women. If the average hourly earnings of the men are com- 
puted separately for each group the resulting averages are 58.6 
cents, 55 cents, 52.9 cents, 46.7 cents, and 48.1 cents per hour. 
Whatever may be the explanation of such a condition it seems that 
the earnings of men in the different groups vary inversely with the 
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percentage of women in them. The only exception is to be found 
in the industries with women constituting over 75 per cent of the 
employees. In that group the earnings of men average 1.4 cents 
per hour more than in the preceding group. The earnings of women 
show no constant variation. For the four groups of industries 
in which women are found the average earnings for female employees 
are 29.5 cents, 32.2 cents, 29.8 cents, and 29.2 cents per hour. The 
slight superiority in the earnings of women in industries in which 
large numbers of men are employed appears more clearly if the 
figures for the 14 industries in which women constitute less than 
50 per cent of the employees are compared with those in the seven 
industries in which women are in a majority. For the former 
group the earnings of women are 31.3 cents per hour, for the latter 
29.6 cents. Male employees in the 21 industries with no women or 
a minority of women receive 56.3 cents per hour, while in the seven 
industries in which women are in a majority men receive on the aver- 
age 47 cents per hour. 

The earnings of men and women contained in this report, covering 
a large number of individuals in a great variety of industries and 
occupations, give a fairly reliable index of the relative economic 
position of men and women in the industrial life of the country. 
Undoubtedly a considerable part of the difference between the earn- 
ings of men and women is to be accounted for by the fact that women 
in industry are usually younger than men, less experienced, and 
frequently less interested in their work. But in the face of such 
pronounced differences between the earnings of male and female 
employees as these figures indicate, the question whether the women 
are performing work of equal value with that done by men loses 
much of its importance. The more fundamental question is whether 
the women are receiving a reward either proportionate to the mdus- 
trial effort put forth by them or adequate for the needs of civilized 
life. Unquestionably the economic well-being of society would be 
promoted by a reduction in the gap between the earnings of men and 
women, and if that consummation were realized economic forces 
could be depended upon to cause such a redistribution of the available 
supply of labor of each sex as would bring the value of the service 
performed into equitable relation to the pay received. 
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Wages and Hours of Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees. 





Conditions fundamental to the hotel and restaurant business 
made it necessary to collect and present wage and hour data re- 
garding the employees in this industry in a form quite distinct 
from that used in other industries included in the industrial survey. 
First, the hotel and restaurant business naturally centers in cities, 
not in States. For this reason 26 cities in 20 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were selected from which to secure the desired 
information. An alphabetical list of the cities will be found in 
the table on page 193. It is to be regretted that the hotels in Chicago, 
the second largest city in the country, are missing from the tables. 
Their ‘omission is due to the refusal of the hotel association of tha: 
city to cooperate with the Bureau in obtaining this important in- 
formation for the first time on a nation-wide scale. In every other 
city cordial cooperation was extended to the Bureau by both hote! 
and restaurant associations and by individual employers. So f, 
as was consistent with a representative geographic distribution tlic 
largest cities in the country were chosen as offering the greates: 
variety in the conditions which might influence the wages and hours 
of employees. The results of the study represent therefore the 
conditions in large cities only, except in so far as the general wave 
scale in force in a large city of any one section may influence thc 
wages received by persons engaged in similar occupations in smaller 
cities in the same district. In these large cities during the months 
from January to June, for which period the information was coi- 
lected, the hotels were for the most part found to be running at fuli 
capacity, so that the figures presented show probably a more norma! 
condition in this industry than existed in most other industries. 

The survey includes 153 hotels and 258 restaurants. An effort 
was made to secure a proportionate representation of hotels of the 
commercial and residential types, and of hotels and restaurants in 
which the prices charged and the accommodations offered vary 
as greatly as possible. The selection of types was limited by 
the decision to include in the survey only such hotels as ran a dining 
room or leased out their dining room, opening from the hotel lobby, 
to other parties, who had it in active operation. A hotel with a 
leased-out dining room, -however, was included only when there 
were not enough hotels running their own dining rooms to give a 
fair picture of conditions in the city. The omission of hotels with- 
out dining rooms excludes the small hotels which charge the lowest 
rate. In cities where the union demands have a definite effect 
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on wage and hour conditions a fair proportion of both union and 
nonunion establishments was included. 

In accordance with the policy adopted by the industrial survey 
all clerical and strictly managerial help were omitted from the study, 
and only such occupations covered as are peculiar to the industry. 
The occupation terms used in the presentation of the data are those 
found in common use in the majority of estabiishments. Data 
for two occupations have been combined in a few cases where one 
group was very small and the work of that group was closely related 
to that of another group. In the majority of establishments in- 
formation was secured for one pay-roll period. This is one month 
or one-half month in most of the hotels except in the city of Boston, 
where the State law requires the weekly payment of all persons 
engaged in industry, and one week in the majority of restaurants, 
although it was found that the large and high-priced restaurants 
often follow the custom common in hotels of paying by the month. 
Except for a few small but representative restaurants, all informa- 
tion regarding wages was secured by the agents of the Bureau directly 
from written pay rolls. Wherever time cards were used by the 
establishment the hours of daily work were verified from such cards, 
and where they were not used the same information was secured 
from the auditor and heads of departments. Because the hours 
during which the hotel or restaurant is open conform not to the 
convenience of the operators or operatives in the industry but to 
the convenience of the public, there is found a prevalence of split 
shifts and shifts varying from day to day, even among individuals 
engaged in the same occupation. This renders any estimate of 
average daily hours or hourly earnings for all employees impossible. 

In hotels the number of days off with pay given to the employee 
during the pay period was also verified from time cards. In several 
instances time cards showed employees not receiving the days off 
said to be granted them. Hotel employees in several occupations, 
namely, bellmen, ’bus boys, cleaners, dishwashers, doormen, helps 
hall waiters, housemen, kitchen help, maids, porters, and storeroom 
helpers, are usually expected to work every day, with no days off. 
In restaurants, however, the proportion of employees regularly 
receiving days off is much larger than in hotels. 

In addition to the money wage paid it is customary in the indus- 
try to furnish to the employees meals or room or both. In order 
that due weight might be given to the value of these forms of addi- 
tional compensation, as accurate information as possible was secured 
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regarding the number of meals and the form of lodging, if any, 
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received by each individual employee. Estimates were also secured 
from the manager of the establishment of the money value of such 
meals and lodging. These estimates, however, varied extremely 
from establishment to establishment even in the same city. |i 
seemed best, therefore, to present all wage data for each group of 
employees according to the number of meals and the lodging ten- 
dered him in addition to his wage, rather than make any attempt 
to place a money value upon such additional compensation. The 
table on pages 197 to 217 give this wage data in the form of a daily 
wagerate. The table on page 193 and the accompanying description 
give a picture of the estimated value of meals and lodging. 

The laundry work done by the establishment for the employee 
and the uniforms furnished him in some instances also have a minor 
effect upon his wage, and information was gathered on both these 
points. The limit of space for this article, however, prevents the 
presentation of this material at the present time. As the investi- 
gation showed that the furnishing of sueh uniforms or laundry is 
usually a favor granted by the individual employer with little regar« 
for its monetary value, the estimate of the value of these articles 
would modify the value of the wage but little. 

The prevalence of tipping has also its undoubted influence upon 
the hours and wages of bellmen, door men, baggage porters, ani 
waiters. The expectation of receiving tips often induces the employee 
to work longer than his scheduled working hours and leads the 
employer to consider that he is not responsible for providing an 
adequate wage to people engaged in these occupations. The heads 
of departments were always asked to estimate the value of suc!) 
tips, and the summary of these estimates may be found in the 
following table: 
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VALUE OF THREE MEALS FOR ALL EMPLOYEES AND OF TIPS PER DAY FOR 
EMPLOYEES IN FOUR OCCUPATIONS, AS ESTIMATED BY HOTEL MANAGERS, 



























































BY CITY. 
Estimated value of— 
| Tips per day for— 
3 meals. 
City. | Bellmen. Maids. Porters. Waiters. 
| 
cae | 
High- “Low. |AY> "|High- Low-|4Y- High-| Low- 4¥- High- Low-| Av. High-| Low- | AY- 
est. ‘oe vedi ib est. io lage. est. | est. age. est. est. age. est. as age. 
—— he’ | | | 
$ re 3 | js {8 '8 3 $ i$ $ $ $ $ 6¢ 
Atlants.....20--«: 4.04 “0, 200881) Soy POO) © 1 O 1a) @ | © 1o ie || @ 
Boston..........- 1. 07 + 2.67) 1,001.56) 0.71) 0.27.51) 1.00) 0.710.90, 4.20! 1.292.81 
Buffalo..........- 1.50) .50) «97 3.33) .67)1.78 71). 33) .40) 1.00) 33). 62) 3. 67| . 83 2.48 
Cincinnati......-. 1. 40) -42| .74) 2.80) 1,001.45, 1.43 20) -55) 1.43) 1.141.29) 2.33) .501.54 
Cleveland.........| 1.25; .50) .86| 4.00) 1.002.28) 1.43) .43) .76) 2.00 .831.42) 4.17) 1.002.98 
bo 2. 00) - 331.12) 3.00) 2.002.33) .50 . 33} .37| 2.00 401.35 5. 00! 1. 00 2.32 
Deteieenscectn- | 1.50) .501.01) 3.33} 1.33'2.42) 1.00) 17) .48 .67 43] .55| 4.00) 1.00)2.83 
Indianapolis......; 1.15) .47| .71] 2.67) .671.47) .20,) .07) .14 013). 13) 13, 2. 86) . 92:1. 46 
Kansas City...... | 1.50) .50) .91) 4.13) 1,002.37) .21) .07|.15) .60,  .50} .53) 3.00) .07)1.16 
Los Angeles......| 2.00) .50:1.06) 3.33) .672.50; .33| .33) .33) 3.33) .83/2.28 3.00! .67)/2.20 
Louisville........ 1.00; .50| .80) 1.50) .931.27) 1.00 .47| .65) 1.50, 1. 001 25, 2.00) 1.001. 26 
Milwaukee........ 1.50, 30) .79) 4.17) 1,332.57) 33) .27| .30) 4.67) 1,003.22, 4.00 1,172.29 
Memphis... ....... 1.50! 47) .69) 2.50! 2,002.17) .67) .50) .56) 2.00; 1.33,1.67) 3.33) 1.00.2.00 
Minneapolis......] 1.50, .30) .93) 4.00, 862.23) .20)  .20,..20, 2.00| 1.3311.67, 5.00) 1.002.61 
New Orleans... .- 1.50) .62) .92) 1.67} 1,671.67) 1.50, .47) .88) (1) | (1) | (1)| 4.00) 1,00/2. 25 
New York........ 1.67; .67)1.02| 4.17) .752.07) .83 .07) .49) 3.00) .501.60 4.17] 2,503.10 
eS ee 1.50 .50| .90| 5.00, 1,002.79, .17| .07/.11) 1.00, .75, .87| 3.21] 1,002.32 
Philadelphia. ..... 1. 25 . 67 1. 04) @) | @) |} @)) @) @) }@)) @ | ©) | @I @) @) | () 
Pittsburgh... ..... 1.05 .40| .85) 3.33) .831.78 .93 .03| .23) 4.00 3.333.67) 5.00) 1.67.2. 89 
Portland......... 1.00.67; .90 (1) | @ 1} ©) ©) ] 3.33 1672.50) 3.50). 71/2. 28 
Bt, Lewis sien 1.55, 60) .89) 4.67) .672.26 .67; .13) .30) 2.50, 751.81) 5.00} . 472.12 
Salt Lake City...) 1.20, .70) .91) 3.00, 1.502.177 @) | (@) / (| @) | @) | (| 1.50) 1,001.33 
San Franeiseo....| 1.50 150) 96) 5.00, 3,003.78 .33  .27, .30, 4.17) 1,502.63) 3.50| .331.83 
| MESS Sa 1. 67 501.03 3.33) 2.002.53) (1) (?) (4)|} 3.33, 2.002.53) 3.36) 1.50.2.35 
Washington. ..... 1.67 .421.04) 2.50, 1,071.95) 1.00 .33) .54) 2.00 1. 50 1. 75) 5.09 2. 50 3. 67 





| 
} 
| 








1 Noestimate obtained. 


The estimated value of meals and lodging obtained from hotel 
managers reveals a lack of any standard for appraising such forms 
of remuneration. Great variations were found, not only between 
cities and between establishments within the same city, but even 
between occupations in the same establishment. For this reason 
the highest and the lowest, as well as the average, estimates of the 
value of the food furnished are recorded in the table. This average 
was obtained by using each establishment as a unit, regardless of 
the number employed in it. In a very few hotels the values have 
been carefully worked out. In others the only figures obtainable 
were those claimed by the hotel proprietors as deductions on their 
income tax returns. In most cases, however, the estimates were 
such as seemed reasonable to the auditor or manager. 

An estimate of the value of lodging was omitted trom the woe 
table because of the extremes reported. Usually the housekeeper has 
a room with bath which would rent for $1.50 to $3 a day. Similar 
accommodations are provided for the steward or chef, where lodging 
is furnished them. Maids, kitchen help, dishwashers, cleaners, house- 
men, and others in less skilled occupations are housed in dormitories 
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or buildings separate from the hotel, or occupy space in the hotel 
which can not be rented to guests. Under these conditions the 
estimated value of the lodging ranges from 17 cents to 40 cents a day. 

In the hotels where different estimates of the value of food were 
given for different occupations, kitchen help, dishwashers, and maids 
are the group with the lowest estimate. When bellmen, cleaners, 
and porters are given meals they also belong to this group. Waiters 
and ’buses have more choice in the selection of food, so that for 
them the estimate is often higher. Cooks, stewards, housekeepers, 
head waiters, and checkers are frequently not restricted as to amount 
or kind of food. When the estimated value of the food for these 
employees was given as $2 and over it was omitted from the table, 
since it was so much higher than the estimate for other workers 
receiving meals. 

Estimates for tips were secured for the following occupations: 
In hotels for bellmen, *buses, doormen, maids, porters and waiters, 
and in restaurants for waiters. Estimates from hotels and res- 
taurants in Atlanta and Philadelphia were too scattered to be used. 
Estimates of waiters’ tips in restaurants have not been tabulated 
as they were found to average about the same as those for waiters 
in hotels. As estimates for doormen’s tips were obtainable in only 
a few instances, and were in those cases comparable to those received 
by porters, they have been omitted from the table. ’*Buses generally 
do not receive tips directly from patrons but do receive an amount 
varying with the good will of the waiters whom they assist. For 
this reason estimates of the value of their tips were difficult to obtain 
and have also been omitted from the table. These tips are usualiy 
small. It will be noted that there is in almost every case a great 
variation between the highest and lowest estimates for each occupa- 
tion within each city. This difference is often due to the different 
classes of establishments included in the survey. Generally estimates 
for gratuities were higher for the employees of the higher priced 
hotels. In each city in which information was secured, the estimates 
given for maids were exceedingly low. The lowest estimate received 
for them was 3 cents as compared with a minimum of 33 cents for 
waiters and 67 cents for bellmen. 

The table on pages 197 to 203 gives wage data for men and women 
in each occupation in all cities, and the table on pages 204 to 217 gives 
the same information for all occupations in each city. The following 
paragraphs are explanatory of the two tables: 

In the hotel and restaurant industry the daily rate of wages bears 
a fairly close relation to the actual earnings for each day worked, 
because of the comparatively small amount of overtime paid for in 
addition to the regular wage, and because of the prevalence of full- 
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time work. The preliminary wage data is therefore presented in 
rate tables, although such tables unfortunately do not bring out 
the extreme unsteadiness of employment which will be evident in 
the table showing the amount earned in the days worked. In 
order to present all data in one table the weekly and monthly rates 
have been reduced to daily rates calculated as follows: Monthly 
rates of wages were divided by 30 and weekly rates by 6 or 7, accord- 
ing as the employee was paid on a 6 or 7 day basis. Thus in every 
case the daily rate represents the amount the employee actually 
received for every full day worked. Every person employed in the 
hotel or restaurant during the pay period for which the information 
was gathered is represented in the table except those working by 
the hour. These were omitted because their daily hours were so 
irregular that no daily rate could be arrived at. 

The data regarding men and women have been tabulated separately, 
except for one male housekeeper, who, being the only one found in 
the country, has been tabulated with the women. He earned 
between $6 and $7 a day. 

As has been stated, the occupation terms used in the tables are 
those commonly used in the industry. Where a person on the 
pay roll worked at more than one occupation, he is tabulated in the 
occupation in which he spent the majority of his time. Checkers 
are the men or women who check the food on waiters’ trays as they 
come from the kitchen into the dining room. All who clean in any 
department have been grouped together as cleaners. House men, 
who are general utility men in the housekeeping department, often 
do a considerable amount of cleaning, but they have been kept in 
a separate group because the occupation is large and peculiar to 
hotels, As in small establishments utility men in the back of the 
house, like yardmen and garbage men, often combine their duties 
with kitchen work it seemed logical to combine these occupations. 
There are, however, no women acting as general utility workers. 
Pantry helpers, exclusive of dishwashers, and counter men and 
women serving the food in cafeterias have been combined, because 
of the similarity of the occupations, the chief difference being that 
the latter work out in the dining room. Men and women serving 
food behind counters to customers seated at the counter are included 
among waiters, as they set up a service for the patron and have an 
opportunity to receive tips. In small establishments the steward 
acts as his own storeroom man. These two occupations have there- 
fore been tabulated together, although stewards in large establish- 
ments are of course much more highly paid than storeroom men. 

In the table giving the information for all occupations in each 
city the group receiving three meals predominates. The other 
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additional compensation varies considerably, however, with the city. 
Within the city also the individual schedules show apparently littlo 
standardization in the giving of meals or lodging. In the table 
showing the employees in each occupation throughout the country, 
it will be noticed that there are large groups of employees in the 
housekeeping and service departments who receive neither meals 
nor lodging. In restaurants and the commissary departments of 
hotels practically all employees receive some meals. One large 
restaurant in New York and a few hotels, however, have succeede:| 
in placing their waiters and ’buses on a strictly money wage. 

Many differences are readily noticeable between.the data for men 
and women. The most striking contrast is in the wages paid in the 
same occupation, often when the duties involved are so clearly 
defined that it seems as if the work done by each sex must be prac- 
tically identical. In the group receiving three meals the largest 
number of ’bus boys is paid $1.50 a day, ’bus girls $1.25 a day; men 
checkers $2 and $3 a day, women $1.50 a day; men cleaners $2 a 
day, women $1; men dishwashers $1.50 a day, women $1; men 
waiters $1.25 a day, women $1; storeroom men $2 and $3 a day, 
women $1.25 a day. These wages for men and women, althoug) 
they are employed in comparatively unskilled occupations, seem 
low, even with due consideration for the value of the meals provided. 
{n the skilled occupations the highest wages paid to women fall in 
the $6 group while several men receive $10 a day. 

The preponderance of men in hotels in the activities usually 
regarded as woman’s work in the home is another striking feature 
of the situation. In restaurants on the other hand about an equa! 
number of ‘men and women are employed in the routine kitchen 
work, although men monopolize the cooking. Where women are 
employed as cooks it is evident from their low wages that they are 
expected to perform the less skilled parts of the work. 

Lodging is much more frequently granted to women than to men 
even in the same occupations, as is shown by the fact that about 
one-fourth of the women working as kitchen or pantry helpers 
receive lodging. About one-third of the maids and three-fourths 
of the housekeepers receive lodging. 

The most striking feature of the tables is the low average money 
wage received in the majority of occupations. This indicates the 
need for a scientific study of the advisability of paying a straiglit 


money wage in this industry, and of the value to the employee of 


meals and lodging tendered in lieu of wages. Such a study would 
afford a basis for comparing the earnings of these employees wit! 
their cost of living, and with the wages paid persons engaged in 
occupations in other industries which require a similar degree of skill. 
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Union Wage Scales in the District of Columbia. 


STUDY which has just been made of union wage scales in the 
District of Columbia, including 58 trades and occupations, 
shows an increase of 71 per cent in the scales in force, from 

May 15, 1913, to August 9, 1919. 

In many occupations members of unions are receiving considerabiy 
more than the scale calls for, and the above percentage, therefore, is 
unquestionably less than the real increase in wages received. 





Minimum Scale of Wages in the Building Trades 
on the 8-Hour Basis. 


HE following table of minimum scale of wages on the 8-hour 
basis, payable in the building trades, was compiled in the 
office of the secretary of the building trades department of the 

American Federation of Labor and included in the secretary’s report 
at the 13th annual convention of the department, held at Atlantic City, 
June 4-7, 1919.'_ This information was gathered through a question- 
naire sent out by the building trades department to all local unions, 
and the rates are in practically every case those agreed upon for the 
year beginning in May, 1919. It is understood that in many 
instances workers are receiving more than the minimum scale as 
shown here. 








1 Report of Proceedings of the 13th Annual Convention of the Building Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labor, held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 4-7, 1919. Pp. 48-50. Washington, 1919. 
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Earnings in New York State Factories in June, 
1919." 


EPORTS received by the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission from 1,648 firms with over 550,000 employees indi- 
cate that factory workers of the State earned an average of 

$22.51 a week in June, this being an increase of 28 cents over the 
average for May. ‘This present increase in weekly earnings, it is 
stated, is due strictly to increased rates of pay, as the tendency of 
hours is downward rather than upward. 

Firms reporting increases include those producing cement, brick, sil- 
verware, furniture, leather and leather goods, fur goods, paper, wood 
pulp, and paper products, and sugar and other foods. A consii- 
erable number of textile and clothing manufacturers are also among 
those noting an increase in rates of pay. Among the textile manu- 
facturers in which increases were given are silk, carpets and rugs, 
worsted yarns and cloth, cotton cloth, knit goods, embroideries and 
lace, and cordage. In the clothing industries some increases in wage 
rates were reported in men’s clothing and men’s furnishings. In 
numerous cases in women’s clothing, hours were reduced and rates 
advanced sufficiently to give the same daily wages as before. 

A considerable number of the firms reported a decrease in hours 
in June. In many of such cases, however, the reduced hours are 
simply a matter of closing on Saturday afternoons for the summer, 
but it appears that numerous reductions mark a permanent change 
from a nine-hour day to an eight-hour day. 

The Industrial Commission states that in the five years since 
June, 1914, when its present system of records was initiated, the 
average weekly earnings of factory workers have risen from $12.70 
to $22.51, an increase of 77.2 per cent. Reviewing the wage move- 
ment during these past five years, it appears that the upward move- 
ment started about June, 1915. The increase from that month to 
June, 1916, was nearly 20 per cent and from June, 1916, to June, 
1917, the increase was about 17 per cent. The greatest gain was 
nearly 30 per cent during the year of June, 1917, to June, 1915. 
The last year, June, 1918, to June, 1919, shows an increase of 10 
per cent in the earnings of factory workers, according to the records 
of the commission. 

During the past year, the increase for the various industria! 
groups ranges from 6 to 21 per cent. The metal industries show 
the least increase, the reasons given for this being that wages were 





! Data furnished the Bureau by New York State Industrial Commission. 
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very high last year compared with other industries, and because 
business has fallen off in most branches since that time. 

The total amount paid in wages was higher in all branches of 
manufacturing, with the exception of metals, in June than in May. 
The total for the metal industries was affected by numerous strikes 
and by dull business conditions in some branches. 

The total of wages paid in all manufacturing industries of the 
State in June of this year was nearly double the amount paid five 
years ago, declares the Commission. The bulk of wages paid, how- 
ever, can no longer be taken as an index of the expansion of business 
because of the great increase in prices and in wages. The number 
of people employed now gives a better measure of business condi- 
tions. 

The following statement shows the average weekly earnings of 
New York factory workers in June, by industrial groups: 


I icles hee ad ertatinaw 4s e6 be 06 Ka 8 o40'du secs cusneccsovsge $24.19 
I cc ccvbnndiyeIeRle bee csnwersavewiseeuicsecisedsese. “Se 
ees s aah sce a cde cdeewsincncevoncesass errr 
ETSY ed a ee Serre ye 
re OUIN | fice ccvevesssesuwisetivisecevse SG 
oa lnas ss cr CAREY casos sesesececcs¥ndxesevces esa 25. 84 
ee EES oe ee ee | 
tel tiers etwihe ns adain sO ine 0x0 6teecunwecnaxst 17. 89 
ICE Te C2 GGL Ls oie Mab Rs WEMMMEE Gan occ cacenrennic ae ck cunn tie dunk 18. 82 
RES oe | ER ne rT eS a re 21. 25 
EE ee eee Pe er eee 26. 53 

in wet eehee debe riEG hh wee SiN ed wane bee ae 22. 51 
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Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor in 


Canada.’ 


HE table following is a summary of the wages and hours of 
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labor as fixed by the more important industrial agreements 
recently reported to the Canadian Department of Labor: ? 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN CANADA AS FIXED BY RECENT INDUSTRIAL 


























AGREEMENTS. 
Industry and occupation Localit ‘Wages per | Hours per na “ 
yi pascen. y- hour, week. | into ers 
ecL. 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION. 
ee ore N ere Falls, 3 $0.80 44 | May, 919 
t 

NL DU MOD. cnn cnaanceuecnen ss xcensnediends a 3.90 44 Do. 

PCHIAG OTE ONE MABSONS........2 cc ccccccccccsccccsecss Brantford, Ont.. 7 44 Do. 

ES RS oT Be Oren re pe Hamilton, Ont.. 75 44 Do. 
Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers.........--..-.- Calgary, Alta... . 925 44 | July, 1919. 
Bridge and structural iron workers................. N aoee Falls, 8.85 44 | May, 1919. 

nt. 
in 20b6scsedethnseshepesbeniadaviseraeot vy ~% County, 3.60 50 Do. 
nt. 

DL, sitpeiducwnerbtbasviaratksqshbeseundytead Hamilton, Ont, 8.65 44 Do. 

DU Midtcc ho cabnemsenarccakenndamuppkdvesaeee — Falls, 3.70 44 Do. 

nt. 

CONTE BIE SOTIEES.. 5 5 4 cos oss o ccc nceecosnecees Guelph, Ont.. 8.55 48 Do. 

Dinkabddesdisdbéietiahtccrcaurecdencetnenasabe — F alls, 3.70 44 Do. 

On 

EE ES a ey es See eae a = ae Ottawa, Ont.. .60 44 Do. 

ink rnsccnionkvhdtaeeenesaedehsesnbebnah Niagara F alls, 2.80 44 Do. 
nt. 

Granite workers: 

Cutters, sharpeners, machine and lathe men...| Vancouver, B.C 47.00 44 | (5). 

oi cacevanccchenseecnediccnal — ea 46.00 44 5), 
cnc cdubsbncte dies dlescecsncinevevin —— Falls, 3.50 44 ay, 1919. 

nt. 
Ph pikcidderthnthednhnes ocvnscass sons dusegetedehe DRudasececes 3.75 44 -Do. 
Machinery movers and riggers Le aainiedin Aen aag a keane aceel i asin a ie 3.65 44 Do. 
ERLE) Sas eee erpe ee 3 iiakiniowns 3.80 44 Do. 
Painters, decorators, and paper hangers...........- Montreal, Que... 8.45 50 | A 1919. 
Painters, decorators, DE abadehusiquautessenus cde Hamilton, Ont.. 8.525 44 De. 
Painters, paper hangers, lic caricaseedsyecpeeuere N — Falls, 3.7 44 | May, 1919. 
nt. 
NOTE, SEEM, GE GOOGTALEES.. .... 2. occ cccccccccccteccesOBeccsccces- 3.80 44 Do. 
ee ee a POE at ba owclens sed omeacumbeae Ottawa, Ont.... -70 44 Do. 
Plasterers and cement finishers..................... Hamilton, Ont.. .70 44 Do. 
Plumbers and steam fitters.......................- Edmonton,Alta. 6.80 44 | June, 1919. 

0 EE ER SE ee ene Stratford, Ont.. -60 78% | May, 1919. 
Plumbers, steam and general pipe fitters..........- ry Falls, 3.80 44 Do. 
Plumbers, steam fitters, and tinsmiths............. Fredericton,N.B 44.50 48 Do. 
Steam and operating engineers: 

Drag lines and cableways.....................- a Falls, 8 212.00 44 Do. 

nt. 
Locomotive cranes, orange peels,and clam shells !..... Gi setadste’s 97.50 44 Do. 
Sh ic nn ook ancl « wees ee ee Sees 97.50 44 Do. 
Steam shovels and dredges: 

i: tli dbl deeb ntnnenesakdhedeecdebiien saaudbeceseoses 8 162.00 44 Do. 

Pi Nichotcncketecatévébescdvecanbosleaba — SS 8 212.00 44 Do. 

is citi caenddglgnkeeecensuewtendes hs densieeee GO. cccccccee) 9122.00 44 Do. 
EL addidescsecoulsncesececcodsedsscnteeadsad Bsc cccenes 95.00 44 Do. 


1 Data taken from Labour Gazette (Ottawa) for July, 1919. 
2 See article on the same subject in the MonTHLY LaBor REviEw for August, 1919, pp. 185-192. 


3 Minimum. 
4 Per day. 


© Not reported. ‘Effective for 1919-20.” 


¢Minimum. After Sept. 1, 1919, the rate will be 85 cents. 


7 Average hours per day. 
8 Minimum; per month. 
9 Minimum: per day. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN CANADA AS FIXED BY RECENT INDUSTRIAL 


AGREEMENTS—Continued, 






































Date agree- 
Industry and occupation. | Locality. bag = ane Hours _ ment teens 
our, week. : 
into effect. 
| 
BOILER MAKING AND IRON SHIPBUILDING. 
Tiolders-on, drillers, reamers, countersinkers, punch | Victoria, B.C... 1 $6.00 44 | Jan., 1919. 
and shear men. 
Leading men and layers-out.......... seeebinsaiehinkenaan As REE 19.00 44 Do. 
Rivet heaters....... RN ee ee ee So pieesteg: 15.00 44 Do. 
Ship fitters, boiler makers, riveters, calkers, welders, |..... ee ce 17.50 44 Do. 
and burners. 
SHIPBUILDING. 
Cp vb. bb-ncdavecncectacccisécenveneseses: Collingwood,Ont 3.51 44 | May,1919. 
A ncddtiecaéthens tence seecunsweraate<eitsn aK POE Se 2,525 44 Do. 
Heaters..... ts piehsiMhescernseontsscdnwabewkwess ee Me 2.475 44 Do. 
HONAGTO-GM, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesocscceces = OD. niancsee- 2.58 44{| Do. 
Se idineteneetenseardseadnvecbulnes ew Ti addenedac 2.45 44 Do. 
Layers-out, boiler shop...........--- ads nn Seas a" eee EAE: 2.80 44 Do. 
Punch shed machine hands................-...---. Bie? _ aes at 2.55 44 Do. 
Reamers and bolters............-..-++-0--eeeeeeee- leewns Drcccans aes 2.475 44 Do. 
pres dindadscnwnkenchaucktceme nee tpn RR aia cise oa 2.475 44 Do. 
I eheebenwatacescccswessepiseveces sedisccs Raa re 2.55 44 Do, 
tinue cngudbbccnoveccecsacs cptciinininnnad ta cadons | 9,475 44 Do, 
| ; 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
Compositors, machine (nowzpener ae St. Johns, N. B.. $ 22.00 48 (4) 
Compositors, machine (newspaper) (night).........|..... SS 3 25.00 45 (4) 
Floormen and ad. men nc el =? all | ESE SENS 319.00 48 (‘) 
Floormen and ad. men (newspaper) (night). ....... ae iene cey ened 3 21.00 45 (4) 
Machinists ed |. AEE. ie pie, Oa ins atin 8 22.00 48 (4) 
Machinists (newspaper) (night).................-- Sept ' a 3 25.00 5 (4) 
Proof readers (newspaper) (day).................-- aes ais cicm nies 319.00 48 (4) 
Proof readers (newspaper) (night)................-. ee cbt wcewarked 8 21.00 5 (4) 
rs machine, and machinists (book and |..... 1 cnicithn eee § 22.00 48 (4) 
job). 
Pressmen in charge (day). ..............-.-.2222---|e-eee | a ae 3 20.00 1§ (4) 
a wncaccccdbecsespestslectes | aa 3 22.00 18 (4) 
Ns cnecasscddevccecseceus  obiea Se | 3:16.00 18 (4) 
Pressmen, second (night).........-..--2---------0-|eceee Sere 318.00 18 (4) 
PIED. cc cccccccccccccsscecsesccclesscs | ee | 814.00 18 (4) 
Pressmen, assistant (might)...............-----00e-/eeeee DRigtssksesa | 816.00 1g (4) 
 indicmnrdeeeindddecsencsstagesesiacsed Seer 316.00 18 (4) 
A EE ee eer See ee eee 318.00 18 (*) 
Compositors (hand and machine), floor men, stone- | Toronto, Ont... | 6 32.00 48 | June, 1919, 
men, make-ups, proof readers, and type casters, 
on day work. 
9 Ree eae ate en Ee Biss dédiws | 332.00 48 Do 
Pe daul a coevadnaleds wows teeeeeseesee Ree es sessed: 8 25. 00 48 Do. 
3 34.00 
PE itcccnddactctcccedicccsbacsicesness Cl Piieeicecst { to. 48 Do. 
40. 
FE ee ee ee ee | 327.00 48 Do. 
Compositors (hand and machine), stonemen, make- | Edmonton, Alta. 6.76 748 | May, 1919. 
ups, proof readers, and machinists (book and job). 
ar OS ae and caster men (2 machines or |..... isa mcsenes 6,805 748 Do. 
under). 
Compositors (hand and machine), make-ups, ad. | MooseJaw, Sask. 8 5. 334 98 | Nov., 1918. 
men, bankmen, proof readers, and machinists. 
SHIPPING AND LONGSHORE WORK. 
Chief engineers, passenger steamers, 3,000 tons or | Toronto, Ont... ,!0 2, 400. 00 (11) Season 1919. 
ss cow bee t steamers = 5,000 somes y! over, P 12300. 00 ut) D 
ond en rs ger steamers, 3, ons or |..... eka duetns 0. 
over, and freight steamers of 5,000 tons or over. 
Chief engineers, passenger steamers under 25 N.H.P.|..... Pad ecsvces 12 125. 00 (1) Do. 
Second engi ey steamers from 45N.H.P.|..... ee 12110. 00 (#1) Do. 
to 25 H. P., or freight steamers requiring 
third-class engineers, 
Chief engineers, freight steamers requiring third- |..... i? Soe 12 155. 00 (1) Do. 
class engineer. - 
1 Per day. 1 For night work 45 hours. 
2 Minimum. ® Perday. For night work, $0.50 additional. 
3 Per week. ® Per day; 7} hours per night. 


‘Not reported. ‘In effect for 1919.” , 
6 Per week. Rate for night work is 15 per cent higher. 
6 For night work $2 per week additi > 
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10 Per year. 
11 Not reported. 
12 Per month, 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN CANADA AS FIXED BY RECENT INDUSTRIAL, 

AGREEMENTS—Concluded. 

| Bs 

| Wages per |Hours per 
hour, week. 


Date agree- 
ment Came 


Locality. 
| into effect, 


Industry and occupation. 





SHIPPING AND LONGSHORE WoRK—continued. 


} | 














Chief engineers, tug steamers requiring second- | Toronto, Ont....) ' $165.00 (2) |Season 1919, 
class engineer, 
Chief engineers, tug steamers under 25 N. H. P..-.. ve eee ' 1130.00 | (*) Do. 
Second engineers, tug steamers requiring second- |..... GO. .cccccses 1 130. 00 (?) Nov., 1918, 
class engineer. 
Second engineers, tug steamers under 25 N.H.P. |..... Ms aeanueny 1105.00 “De. 
Firemen (coal) and storekeepers. ....-.- A SENS Vancouver, B.C.) 1 90. 00 (7) | Do. 
epi ete RR ROS aR REDRESS (A Se (ea eae a Ripe 1 80. 00 (*) | Do. 
ORE EEE POPES PTE ee ie See 1 75. 00 (?) | Do. 
in a «ced nwkd cheeses eRsaeenesnneasnel baad ee 1 55: 00 = | De 
Longshoremen (daytime): | | 
ID. + cedgc<rgumienershernentess tubes +s Lia - ttt ee . 80 38 | Jan., 1919, 
Trimming bulk grains; ship-loading cargo in |..... en ae eee -90 $8; Do. 
sacks; licorice (uncovered), caustic soda, soda 
ash, asbestos, cement, plaster, scrap tin, gyp- 
sum, tallow, oriental and fish oils, ete. 
Coal, cargo or bunker: loading lumber.......-..'.-.-. ee 85 *8| Do. 
Side runners, hatch tenders, double-winch and |..... er 95 38) Do 
donkey drivers. 
Foreign coastwise— 
8 ip i See ers ee a a to sinatra 7D 38 Do. 
= ow, caustic soda, asbestos, gypsum, ore, |.-... Dn aeeedinte 85 38 Do. 
ete. 
Coastwise (British Columbia and Puget Sound): | 
GN, ab tl occ csccdocakoch dusteds lowwey | epee ee . 65 38 Do. 
Dowwee- wines GQrevimes.... . ..5 coo c ees ces bss sc]e cscs : Ne re .85 38 Do. 
Tallow, asbestos, scrap tin, gypsum, oriental |..... do...-..---- | ny 38 Do. 
and fish oils, ete. | | 
Explosives and damaged cargo......-...-.-|----- RB. ewewese ss 1.00 88 Do, 
| 
STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, | 
Conductors and motormen: 
SS eae arr aerer et eee | Regina, Sask....| 4,36 5 54 Do. 
NS OE ES SLOPE EE ee ME ath eine iis 4.40 5 4 Do. 
IE oc nse did Gd Ee sevcatvecsccdugmiccel assed . eee 4.43 5 4 Do. 
A inns heb b de ocenccscnccsenphenss|<teee ae 4.45 5 54 Do. 
Fourth year and after... .. (a cuhbesncndeecumheesdhaneee ee 4.48 5 4 Do. 
Car cleaners: | | 
First year......... je nGhs cchcuucecnaventacastubaed a catetoners 3S | (2) Do. 
i, ah Ee hee cepenceeres cenieees|ohoat cee aiecainnt 375 | (?) Do. 
Third year and after............ ahaa en saitaanaaga ea died SA ciniteecaie acd . 40 (7) Do. 
dee ecaton kuawaciteek+deaeiwneacenian see es! Rear - 50 (2) Do. 
th Rie lidascncansecendxnastncusnecechaeen RE 745 | @) Do. 
| EEE SE ne ee annaree ene nr eee . 40 (2) Do, 
dente ancecp eshte «+osesenasdesentes calcbest nes cccece 45 | (? Do. 
EXPRESS COMPANY. | | 
Wagon men and motormen: 
> a eer: tee (?) 1 90. 00 68 | May, 1919. 
EE IIEIND. 0520 5 5c nc0 cs cwS cbs ncbeeteobes. (*) 195.00 68 Do. 
I cele s dn gapW as bobs tnescdbessetsgcdss $3 1 100. 00 68 Do. 
Ss on xacded bade erconmssekerwheeeieeae 2) 1 106. 25 68 Do. 
Is vc doccbostpecessccadspengcessgoessas @) 1 80. 00 68 Do. 
Porters: 
NE Bee ee Sere err errr err. (2) 1 87.50 68 Do. 
ee ere re () 1 90. 00 68 Do, 
Warehousemen (checkers, scalemen, and car load- | 
ers): 
PN a wn nccc aha csdbeteet. coscdbcccatd ye yee (?) 1100.00 | 68 Do. 
EE cacibcavseidedivenwadscavettanweed (2) 1106.25 | 68 Do, 
Deen oo cc csc cope cdedicvcsccccscsccveedescses | Toronto, Mon- 790.00 | 68 Do. 
treal, Winni- | 
peg, and Cal- | 
Messengers: gary. i 
SSG POLL LIPS BPE PE IO OS: (2) 8 140. 00 68 Do. 
ee tl ee at ig Pt ah (2) 8 130.00 68 Do. 
IE, obo sen KOA. cv ccvccccsdsadtaves (2) 8120.00 | 68 Do. 
Fourth-class runs (Ist year).........-..-------- (2) 8 120. 00 68 Do. 
Fourth-class runs (2d year).......-..---.-----+- (2) 8 110.00 68 Do. 


















1 Per month. 

2 Not reported. 

3 Per day. 

4 Allowed one-half hour each day for reporting. 
6 Maximum. 


6 Perday. Not including employees in train messenger 
service and at offices having 5 employees oriless. 

7 Maximum, per month. 

8 Per month; and 1} cents per mile for each mile in ex- 
cess of 6,000 made in any month on regular run. 
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Canadian Civil Service Bonus Schedule. 


EGULATIONS governing the payment of the Canadian civil- 

service bonus of $10,000,000 are included in an order in 

council issued on July 15, 1919. Embraced in the order is 
the schedule of payments which are to be made each month and are 
retroactive to April 1, 1919. The following is the text of that por- 
tion of the order in council, as published in the Canadian Official 
Record for July 17, 1919, giving the schedule and regulations: 


Regulations for a Cost of Living Bonus for Employees in the Civil 
Service of Canada, Prepared by the Civil Service Commission. 


Cost of Living Bonus. 


SecTIon 1. Inaddition to all salaries now received by the employees in the*civil 
service, a special cost of living bonus for the fiscal year commencing April 1, 1919, 
shall be paid to all persons employed in the civil service in Canada, in the groups 
named below, subject to the provisions and exceptions enumerated: Provided: 
That no section of these regulations shall be construed to mean that an employee 
qualified hereunder to participate in the bonus shall receive a continued salary 
and bonus for the present fiscal year less than the combined salary bonus and living 
allewance entitled to be received by the employee for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1919. = 

Bonus Groups. 


Sec. 2. Group I. (a)—Any person the suppofting head of a household, receiving 
less than $1,200 per year for full-time service and not otherwise excluded by the 
provisions of these regulations, shall receive a bonus for the fiscal year of $420, payable 
in monthly installments of $35 each. For the purpose of these regulations a married 
man supporting a family shall be considered the head of a household. The Civil 
Service Commission shall have power to make regulations to be approved by the 
Governor in Council, classifying as heads of households other persons, the sole sup- 
port of dependents, who, in the opinion of the commission, are subject to responsi- 
bilities equivalent to those of the head of a family, and on the basis of such regulations 
shall have power to make rulings as to the receipt of bonus by persons coming under 
such regulations. 

(6) Any person the supporting head of a household, receiving $1,200 or over and 
less than $3,000 per year for full-time service, and not otherwise excluded by the 
provisions of these regulations, shall receive for the fiscal year the bonus indicated 
for such person’s salary group. 














TABLE A. 
-_ — — ~~ A — 
. | 
Receiving Inmonthly , Receiving . In monthly 
: And less Bonus for | : And less Bonus for = 
anincome | “than— | fiscal year.| Payments || amincome | “than” | fiscal year. | Payments 
i 
$1, 200 $1,320 $396 $33 $2, 160 $2, 280 $204 $17 
1,320 1,440 372 31 2, 289 2, 400 180 15 
1, 440 1, 560 348 29 2° 400 2) 520 156 13 
1,560 1,680 324 27 | 2,520 2,640 132 11 
1,680 1, 800 300 25 2,640 2,760 108 9 
1, 800 1,920 276 23 2°76 2) 830 84 7 
1,920 2” 040 252 21 2” 880 3, 000 60) 5 
2,040 2° 160 228 19 
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Group II (a).—Any person 21 years of age or over not the head of a household 
receiving less than $960 per year for full-time service, and not otherwise excluded 
by the provisions of these regulations, shall receive a bonus for the fiscal year of $252 
payable in monthly instalments of $21 each. 

(6) Any other person 21 years of age or over not the head of a household, receiving 
$960 or over and less than $1,800 per year for full-time service and not otherwise 
excluded by the provisions of these regulations, shall receive for the fiscal year the 
bonus below indicated for such person’s salary group. 

















TaBLe B. 
i In | I 
Receiving , Bonus rc Receiving Bonus a 
And monthly : = And monthly 
an income Sass Sl for fiscal re | anincome | )... +5, for fiscal — 
i less than— year. a” ome | of— less than— year. pay puts 
a i) 
| 
$960 $1, 080 $222 $18. 50 | $1, 440 | $1, 560 $102 | $8. 50 
1,080 1, 200 192 16. 00 || 1, 460 | 1, 689 72 | 6.00 
o 1,200 1,320 162 13. 50 || 1, 680 1, 800 42 | 3. 50 
1,320 1, 440 132 11 00 | 
1} i 

















Group III.—Any person less than 21 years of age and 18 years or over, not the head 
of a household, receiving less than $1,200 for full-time service and not otherwise 
excluded by the provisions of these regulations, shall receive a bonus for the fiscal 
year of $150 payable in monthly instalments of $12.50 each. 


Provisional Bonus Deducted. 


Sec. 3. The amount of the first cusrent payment made to the employee under 
these regulations shall be determined as the difference between the amount of the 
bonus as computed under the provisions of these regulations and the total amount 
of the War Bonus already paid to the employee for the period. Provided, that where 
the total amount of War Bonus paid for the period is in excess of the amount of bonus 
as computed under the provisions of these regulations, payment shall be made in the 
future on the basis of these regulations, but no section therein contained shall be con- 
strued as requiring the refund by the employee of any part of such War Bonus, right- 
fully received by the employee. 


Change of Employee’s Bonus Group. 


Sso.4. When a change in the salary of an employe entails a change in the amount 
of bonus due such employee, the bonus shall be computed at the new rate, as shown 
by the employees’ service record of the Civil Service Commission or by the records 
of the department, for the whole month next following such change of salary. When 
a change in the age of an employee, or in his responsibility to dependents, changes 
the amount of the bonus due the employee, the following proof of such change of 
bonus group shall be submitted to the Civil Service Commission: (1) the statutory 
declaration of the employee, stating and affirming the truth of the facts constituting 
such change in status; (2) a statement by the head of the branch in which the person 
is employed, that he is satisfied as to the validity of the change of status of the 
employee; (3) such additional proof as the head of the branch may require the employee 
to submit, or as may be necessary in the opinion of the Civil Service Commission, 
to establish the validity of the change of status. 


Definition of Income of Employee. 


Sec. 5. In determining the income received by an employee all salary, wages, 
piecework earnings, and special allowances for all purposes, except payment for 
overtime, received by the employee from the Dominion Government shall be included. 
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Living Allowances. 


Sec. 6. In the case of a person receiving living allowances, such as quarters, food, 
and so forth, in kind or in money, the value of such allowances as computed by the 
head of the department and approved by the Civil Service Commission, shall be 
considered as constituting part of the total income received by the employee, but 
there shall be deducted from the bonus of the employee such proportion of the total 
bonus as the value of such living allowance may bear to the total income so computed. 


Absences. 


Sec. 7. Absences on leave with pay of the type customarily allowed by the depart- 
ment to salaried employees, but not to exceed one month in a six-month period, 
shall not be considered as affecting the status of the employee as a full-time employee. 


Salaries in Excess of the Classification. 


Sec. 8. Subject to the provisions of Section I, an employee receiving a salary 
in excess of the amount provided by the pending Civil Service Classification for the 
class in which he is employed, when his classification becomes effective, shall receive 
only so much salary and bonus total as would be provided by the maximum salary 
for the class plus such bonus as the bonus group of the employee would then entitle 
him to. 


Time of Payment. 


Sec. 9. Bonus shall be paid on the fifteenth day of each calender month (or other 
regular pay day of the department) for the calendar month preceding such pay day. 
lor new employees entering the service, current bonus shall be computed from the 
date of entering the service, provided that no payments shall be made until the em- 
ployee has been in service a full month, and that employees remaining in the service 
for less than a month shall not be entitled to receive bonus. 


Method of Payment. 


Sec. 10. Payments of bonus made under these regulations shall in each case be 
made by separate check or pay envelope, specifically designated by the title “‘ Cost 
of Living Bonus.”’ 

Misrepresentation of Bonus Group. 

Sec. 11. Proof of willful falsification or misstatement of facts, of a nature intended 
to enable a Civil Service employee to obtain a bonus in excess of that to which he 
is entitled, shall constitute grounds for dismissal from the service. 


Extinguishment of Bonus by Salary Increases. 


Sec. 12. In the case of any general increases in the class salary rates of an occupa- 
tional group, the amounts of such increases shall be deducted from the bonuses paid 
to the members of the group receiving the increase. These regulations shall auto- 
matically cease to operate for any occupational group, or for all groups, when the 
amount of increases so given shall be sufficient to extinguish the bonuses for the 
group or groups. 

Persons Receiving ‘‘ Prevailing Rates.’’ 

Sec. 13. Persons whose rate of pay is determined as the prevailing rate paid for 
similar work in the region in which they work shall not be entitled to participation 
in the bonus. 

Part Time. 

Sec. 14. Persons whose duties do not require their full time, or whose public func- 

tions are incidental to their occupation, or who are permitted while in the service to 
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accept employment or engage in commerce or industry, shall not be entitled to partici- 
pation in the bonus; provided, that persons giving their full time to the service for 
periods of a month or more, shall receive bonus pro rata for the period worked, in 
accordance with the provisions of these regulations. 


Revision and Interpretation. 


Sec. 14. The provisions of these regulations shall be subject to such revision and 
compensatory adjustment as may be equitable and necessary when the pending 
classification becomes effective for any portions of the service. For the purposes of 
departmental uniformity in administration, the Civil Service Commission shal] 
make such application or interpretation. of these regulations as may be necessary, 
subject to such rulings as may be made by the Governor in Council. 


+ 
i ad 





Increase in Wages in British Columbia Shipyards. 


N AGREEMENT effective June 1, 1918, governing ‘‘the opera- 
A tion of shipbuilding and allied manufacturing plants in the 
Province of British Columbia’’ and fixing rates of pay, 
provided that wage rates should be changed quarterly as might be 
warranted by fluctuation in the cost of living and that all grievances 
arising which the parties were unable to settle between themselves 
should be referred to an adjuster, whose decision should be final. It 
was also provided that during the life of the agreement there should 
be no strikes or lockouts. The full text of this agreement, including 
the new rates of pay, was published in the Monruty Lasor Revirw 
for August, 1918 (pp. 157-160). Subsequently, in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement, the wages of these workers have bee 
adjusted four times, based on official information on the cost of living 
as published in the Labor Gazette (Ottawa). The latest change 
announced by the adjuster on June 25, effective as from June }. 
grants an increase of 2.75 cents per hour, the increase in foods, fuel, 
and rents from the middle of February to the middle of May, 1919, 
being shown to be 70 cents per week, or equal to an increase in wages 
of 1.6 cents per hour for a 44-hour week, while the increase in clothing 
and other necessities was found to be equal to a further increase of 
1.1 cents per hour. The changes that have been made in the four 
adjustments are indicated in the following statement, which shows a 
net increase of 5.5 cents over the original wage scale provided in the 
agreement: 


NSD AGB ii as. Ua sect ARG 8 Loic 0 2.00 cents per hour increase. 

EE ee ee 2.75 cents per hour increase. 

Sts tg SE adie cs + Jbaudscoesteegs=seered 2.00 cents per hour decrease. 

SONG Ay MAB iask sign dics siadsccins caries 2.75 cents per hour increase. 
[838] 
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Rates of Pay, ete., Fixed by National Maritime 
Board, Great Britain. 


TANDARD rates of pay, hours of labor, and other determinations 
applicable to navigating officers, engineer officers, firemen, 
oilers, sailors, and employees in the catering department, 

down to the end of 1918, are set forth in a pamphlet issued in 
January, 1919, by the National Maritime Board, Great Britain." 
It is explained that these rates are both maximum and minimum 
and may neither be increased nor reduced, and that they in- 
clude all bonuses and additions to pay, with the exception of 
the special war-risk bonus? given by the Government das from 
October 7, 1918, and other payments which are mdicated at their 
proper places in the various schedules. The war-risk bonus amounts 
to £3 ($14.60) per month in the case of vessels whose crews are on 
monthly articles, and to 10s. ($2.43) per week in the case of those 
on weekly articles, and should be added to the pay of all ratings on 
board for whom national standard rates of pay have been fixed, 
except ordinary seamen, boys, apprentices, and first-voyage trim- 
mers, who are to be paid one-half the bonus. These standard rates 
of pay apply to all vessels the crews of which are engaged in the 
United Kingdom on ordinary Board of Trade articles except those 
trading either wholly or in part within partially ‘‘smooth water 
limits’? and those sailing under the ‘‘share system,” salvage vessels, 
cable steamers, tugboats, etc. The rates are in most cases retro- 
active to October 6, 1917. They are presented under two general 
headings—-those applicable to passenger liners and to cargo liners 
and general trading (or cargo) vessels. 

The following table compiled from the report shows the standard 
rates of pay as determined by the National Maritime Board. The 
rates shown are for employees ‘‘with certificate,” in all occupations 
in which certificates are issued. For some occupations lower rates 
are paid employees without certificate and in some occupations 
slightly higher rates are paid employees having certificates of superior 
rating, that is, certificates for positions higher than those occupied. 


1 The Shipping Federation (Ltd.). The National Maritime Board. Standard rates of pay, hours of 
labor, and other determinations. London, Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. (Ltd.). 1919. 34 pp. 

2 The war-risk bonus applies throughout the whole of the voyage any part of which is through waters 
which have been the scene of submarine activity; to coasting vessels equally with oversea vessels tradings 
to and from the United Kingdom, unless such trading be confined to ‘‘smooth water limits’ as defined 
by the Board of Trade. 
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STANDARD RATES OF PAY DETERMINED BY THE NATIONAL MARITIME BOARD, 


GREAT BRITAIN, AS FROM OCT. 7, 1918. 








Class of vessel and occupation. 


Gross tonnage. 


Rate per month. 



































Begin After After 
at— lyear. | 2 years. | 3 year 
Foreign trade vessels. 
Foreign-going passenger liners: 
Pasay dincasdecsscssonscceree 1,000-5,000. ....... $121.66 | $126.53 | $131.40 $136. 26 
5,001-9,000. ......- 126. 53 131. 40 136. 26 141.13 
9,001-13,000. ...-..- 131. 40 136. 26 141.13 146.00 
13,001-18,000. ..-.- 136. 26 141.13 146. 00 150. 86 
ENS GONE, ob Lcancsesccodeduntecoeegn 1,000-5,000. ....-. 104. 63 107. 06 [C—O eee 
5,001-13,000. ...-..- 107. 06 109. 49 BB Becccncn... 
. 13,001-18,000. ..... 109. 49 111.93 
SE i cecdshevdnencenesdensenntes 1,000-9,000.......-| 92.46] 97.33} 102.20]....0.0. | 
9001-18000 4 ented 94.89 | 99.7 eee t.......... 
Fourth mate, . .........-eee ee 1,000- 18,000... .. | SS A aes ek ee 
JUMIOT..... 2... eee eecccccccccceccccce. 1,000-18,000. .....- 80. 29 |.......... Je cecscerccloceen... 
COS CRUROEE...« coccceepesnsctecessbtes 1,000-5,000. ......- 150. 86 160. 59 170. 33 11s) 
5,001-9,000. ......- 160. 5 170. 33 180. 06 1189.7 
9,001-13,000. ...... 170.33 | 180.06] 189.79} 1199.5 
13,001-18,000 180.06 | 189.79] 199.53] 1209. 
Second engineer. .....ccccccccsceccccces 1,000-5,000. . .....- 121. 66 126. 53 131. 40 136. 26 
5,001-9 000. .....-. 126. 53 131. 40 136. 26 14! 
9,001-13,000. . ... 131.40 | 136.26 | 141.13 146.00 
13,001-18,000. . .. 136. 26 141.13 146. 00 150. 85 
TORERIORE, « necintecnenechoeneaneein ,000-5,000. ....... 107.06 | 111.93] 116.80 |.......... 
5,001-9,000. ....... 109.50} 114.36] 129.23 |.......... 
9,001-13,000. ...-.. 109. 50 114. 36 NS eS 
13,001-18,000. ..... 111.93 116. 80 | 
Fourth engineer........... pepomen send 1,000-5,000. . .-..-.. 92. 46 97.33 RE Be mss sn. 
5,001-9,000. ....-..- 92. 46 97.33  - | ae 
9,001-13,000. . :... 94.90 97.7 104.63 |....... 
13,001-18,000. .... 94.90 99. 7 PE Ni adecs.. 
Pe CRAINONE.. cnnccoccvcveseccesecsons 1,000-18,000, . .... i SS Se oe ae 
Sixth engineer............- seosee beatad 1,000-18,000. ...... RAR Feet. Dpass nc 
Cargo liners and general traders: 
POEM Macchecancedesceses behcobeeps ee 87. 60 90. 03 92. 46 97. 
501-1,000.........- 97.33 99. 76 102. 20 103 
1,001-3,000. ....... 102.20} 104.63} 107.06 111.93 
3,001-5,000. ...... 107. 06 109. 49 111.93 116. 0 
5,001-7,000. ......- 111.93 114. 36 116. 80 121. 66 
1-9,000........-| 116.80] 19.23] 121.66 126.53 
9,001-12,000. .....- 121. 66 124.09 126. 53 131 
12,001 and over.... 126. 53 128. 96 131. 40 136. 2 
Second TEE, ct cockseocenseedessneseel 201-500 eee ew eene 87.60 90. 03 eee eeeet er leeeseeeene 
501-1,000.......-.- 90. 03 | Yer aS, RRRRRRS 
1,001-3,000. . .... 92. 46 04.89 j.......... Rtchsss.. 
3,001-7,000. ...... 94. 89  ¢ Daren aaa 
7,001-9,000. ....... 97.33 i ee Saga 
9,001-12,000. . .... 99.76 | 102.20 |.......... ee 
12,001 and over.... 102. 20 BOUIOS fas cecccs ss ae 
pO ee nccoceel, MEE isb odecees- ae STS Serre 
1,001-9,000. ......- |) alee pt Yard Bee 
9,001 and over..... 8) Se A | ee 
PRs Sn nacdosns sscceccesshoass 501 and over. ..... eR SE ae ae 
Chief engineer. . ........-ccccscccccce pad MONTE ple dbccoccns 116. 80 126. 53 136. 26 2 14 
1,001-3,000. ....... 121. 66 131. 40 141.13 2150. S6 
$,001-5,000.......-| 126.53 | 136.26 | 146.00] 2155.73 
5,001-7,000. ....... 131.40} 141.13] 150.86] 2160 
7,001-9,000. ......- 136. 26 146. 00 155. 73 2165 
9,001-12,000. - 141.13} 150.9 | 160.59] 2170 
12,001 and over... 146.00 | 155.7 165.46 | 2175.1 
Second engineer. ........sceccccesecee-| SO1-1,000........-- 102. 20 104. 63 107.06 2111.9 
1,001-3,000. ......- 107.06 109. 50 111. 93 1i6.% 
3,001-5,000.......- 111.93 114. 36 116. 80 121. 6 
5,001-7,000........| 116.80} 119.23} 121.66 126. 
7,001-9,000. ......- 121. 66 124. 10 126. 53 131.4 
9,001-12,000. ...... 126. 53 128. 96 131. 40 136. 2 
12,001 and over....| 131.40] 133.83 | 136.26 111.1 
Third engineer. . eee ereee eereresesee 501-1, eee ereeee 92. 46 94.90 er eeeclieeeeesese* 
1,001-3,000. .....-. 94.90 8 aa Naemcene ince 
3,001-5,000. ....... 97.33 SN Toncesteeas a 
5,001-7,000. ....... 99.76 | 102.20 |.......... a 
7,001-9,000. ....... 102.20} 104.63 |.......... es... 
9,001-12,000. ...... 104. 63 | Sas ae 
12,001 and over....| 107.06 park cee gil 
Fourth engineer. ...........-.eeeessee- yo epee Bier SS Recker cena 
9,001 and over..... Sf eS Dear a 
PERG OF Jambo? .... oc ccccccccecsecccesccs | 1,001 and over..... GECED Ndnecccsccslodecssesce Dideees+-s 


1 After four years there is an increase of $9.73 per month and after five years a further increase of $9.75 px! 


, Month, 


\ 2 After five years there is an increase of $9.73 per month. 
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sTANDARD. RATES OF PAY DETERMINED BY THE NATIONAL MARITIME BOARD, 
GREAT BRITAIN, AS FROM OCT. 7, 1918—Continued. 
































| Rate per month. 
} 
Class of vessel and occupation. Gross tonnage. | 
Begin After After After 
at— l year. | 2 years. | 3 years. 
Home trade vessels, 
3 Passenger vessels having speed of under 15 
0 knots:! 
% NA 5 cick Snbcsnssntdbiicandvsecs re $26.77 $27.37 Ag Oe 
eh chiais 29. 20 29.81 30. 42 $31.63 
501-1,000.......... 30. 42 31.02 31.63 32.85 
1,001 and over..... 31.63 32. 24 32. 85 34. 07 
NE MIDE, sok cdinceccoccccanccectacen i ibcawecteren 23.12 23.72 i 
aa ee 29. 20 29.81 30. 42 31.63 
. a 30.42 31.02 31.63 32. 85 
1,001 and over..... 31.63 32. 24 32.85 34.07 
:  . . dt cterakesaviaowwnades 1,001 and over..... if U RR ree ROE Re, Se ae reer 
ET oo nko cccccvocuenesesscesa | SRE TG 30.42 31.02 GLU liewacicoun 
- a ee 32.85 33. 46 34.07 235.28 
9 501-1,000.......... 36. 50 7.11 37.72 2 38.93 
“ 1,001 and over..... 37.72 38.32 38. 93 240.15 
: CRI 6.55 6c kstednisncuvekeas 2 Jae m 26.77 27.37 UC Ue 1<<sctunwes 
“4 BEA ncdoosen | 29.20 29.81 30. 42 31.63 
. 8 ee ee | $2.85 33. 46 34.07 35. 28 
1,001 and over..... 34.07 34. 67 35. 28 35. 50 
OOS 5. 6 nendiscvunccagdainde ows Mess 23.12 23.72 ka 
SELébcceoeees 25. 55 26.16 26.77 7.98 
501-1,000.......... 30. 42 31. 02 31. 63 32.85 
1,001 and over..... 31.63 32.24 32. 85 34.07 
OES cnstndicnhitiesaesecbics 501 and over....... ER Se Sea: 
PT chespasnnnsedianknnedneke 501 and over....... | ES RGR iets 
General trading vessels: 
none stcannsduneesnséidsanonas ae ee 24.33 24.94 | aa 
RE eee 26.7 27.37 7.98 29. 20 
501-1,000.........- 27.98 28. 59 29. 20 30. 42 
" . 1,001 and over..... 29. 20 29.81 30. 42 31.63 
m4 eee 101-200. ..........- 20. 68 21.29 21.90 }.......... 
i | = 26.77 7.37 27.98 29. 20 
4 501-1,000.......... 27.98 28.59 29. 20 30. 42 
; 1,001 and over..... 29. 20 29. 81 30. 42 31.63 
0 Third mate. ..........ccccccccccccce -.-| 1,001 and over..... BvED Povens vesee]oecesscegelesccececes 
. GING soc scnscsicdévtdeindanel i copekdesees 27.98 2s. 59 S| egesgees 
3 201-500 ......2000.- 30. 42 31.02 31.63 232.85 
501-1,000.......... 34.07 34. 67 35. 28 235.50 
1,001 and over..... 35. 28 35. 89 36.50 237.72 
Second engineer. .........-.- otneeccess aera 24.33 24.94 4 Se 
201-500... .. 2000. 26.77 7.37 27.98 29. 20 
501-1,000.........- 30. 42 31.02 31.63 32.85 
1,001 and over..... 31.63 32. 24 32. 85 34.07 
SNOUT 6 0 cw oc cccocdsedsbncscaes 101-200. ........... 20. 68 21.29 bh =e 
ee 23.12 23.72 24.33 25. 55 
| 501-1,000........... 27.98 28.59 29. 20 30. 42 
; 1,001 and over..... 29. 20 29.81 | 30. 42 31.63 
) Fourth engineer ...........ccsccccssees 501 and over....... 25. 55 gapeeigede ine chs aonannin 
6 














On monthly On weekly 
Occupation. articles (with | articles (find- 
free food). ing own food). 





Able-bodied “sailor,’’ ‘‘seamen,”’ or ‘‘deckhand’’.....................-- $55. 96 $18. 86 
eee s oo oak cs seh i badnadipaanedaqeedensceonn | 63. 26 20. 08 
ES EES IOI BEI. REET, SE ee 58. 40 
Carpenters: 








3 a ees er) oe ee A Oa rr 
; I OO BOOUD COTS AIOE. ooo os ccc cccccccndecedesccecccccess Oe" ee ee 
; Vessels 10,001 to 12,000 toms gross.................2-0- eee e ee ee eee eee- yg Seah 4 ee 
Vessels 12,001 to 25,000 toms gross............-...-0e eee eee eee eee eeee OE See ee 

Veasees OVGF B5,GG0 GONG BreGB. 2.2... ccc ccc cscccccscccccccccesss GISGD 1s. ce ccpapeaacios 
iii eee acntcacdsbidas ses suceesdbeghates es eubebtes o16es $6066666466666 20. 08 

Carpenters’ mates, and joiners: 

OED, sncnsccccescveverseehgasnpeceserethosh’ | Oe ER 

Vessels 8,001 to 10,000 toms gross.........----csceee eee eeeeneeeeeeeees Se eee 

Vessels 10,001 to 12,000 toms gross........ 2.2... 220 e ee ee ee eee eee e eee! SWEEPS CabGcesccgpoce 

Vessels 12,001 to 25,000 tons gross.............---02 cece eee e eee eeeeee 7 
sae en seneeennannnanenanii | 

I SN I aT Sa Maas : 19. 47 


1. On vessels having a speel of 15 knots and over the rates are to be as given in this table with the 
addition of $3.65 per week. 


2 After 5 years there is an increase of $1.22 per week, 
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STANDARD RATES OF PAY DETERMINED BY THE NATIONAL MARITIME BOARD. 























GREAT BRITAIN, AS FROM OCT. 7, 1918—Coneluded. 
On monthly On weekly 
Occupation. articles (with | articles (find. 
{ree food). ing own food), 
I cc ceknreuneanssnstesshnnnannpannaradrdkeansnne 8) 
nich neh abhi dkneavahehe Sint tebe caecadand~ ew sdeews mend 63. 26 $20.08 
ee ccc ac do ccigheeneanseseu aetmbhacsernle 58. 40 18. 85 
RE UNE © WRONO GROUNDED. cccccccccccecesccetecsecsscdeceseesece ae 
Pe, MU RUE -cnancocedcenccesecensceosenbossnenesssesctectasibs SE GrENbsscbccs..... 
ES eS ee ere Oe eee ee 60. 83 19. 47 
Lamp trimmers............ SPS ee Sa) a) ee 58. 40 19. 47 
Launchmen (if so rated on articles)... ...........-..--22- ------ eee ee eee 9 ee 
ee) Cee NENG) GUNNING Bec cack cc ccccacscssesdddhssidesctcvesese | 
PURE GR GEE-COST YONG TORN c ccc cnccchsccsscesccensecescscces DP Evnedcesesvce.- 
ES «ik Cals scales iaiieastdbindneheianendtl tet sachs cawens 58. 40 19 
I SGD, . nccptnctbcvecccensdsdbocnndde ten aectcoccee , 0) Ee 
EE TT RS A a eee 0, ES ee 
en GNINNED OGM. o. cnbdedsascccctnasebadanbidettbasdeccccccses  iebetees nvicess. 
Storekee pers, engine room, assistant (if sogated on articles)... .......... GD ba Bokadalsdes<.... 
Trimmers of Over one month’s sea service ............---.-----eseeeeeee- 55. 96 is. 2 
Trimmers of less than one month’s sea service.............-------------- 37.72 1! 
Water tenders (if so rated on articles).......... EES EE cee. 4 














Monthly rate (with free food) on vessels carrying— 






































fet 9, nae e — ~ ~ ag ends 

. — a . over ands ands, and under, 

Class of vessel and occupation. white, or | white,or | white,or | white, or 

113 hands 75 to 112 76 to 74 25 hands 
and over, hands, hands, and under, 
mixed crews. | mixed crews. | mixed crews. | mixed crews; 
Foreign-going vessels. 
Cargo liners and general trading vessels:! 
Catering department— 
OE ES ee eee $87.60 $82. 73 of 
SE RR a SE PSS 68. 13 2 53.53  &  . ae 
Mess-room steward...................-- 52.32 52. 32 51.10 $51 
pe. aS aes see 52.32 §2. 32 se aT 
SERS ea ee eee 52. 32 52. 32 7 OE Sa 
Chief cook....... RE SSS RS: 82. 73 77. 86 5! a ee 
Ship’s cook..... “AES RE SM SPE GEE ee 68. 13 | SOR Like aa 
Second cook. .... EE ae ae ree 58.40 53. 53 >: | a 
FS MEI OE Te re ee 58. 53 52. 32 i 44a 
RE oR ere, ee ee ee 63. 26 | ee eo ee 
eS eee ee RRR. CR ae 
nn ct Me eccwecken 63. 26 TT. « duiietdibs Sante ney nate >< 
Seeond cook and baker................. 60. 83 Eee Tee SS 
i .,dikstsccevdtinklens<eeeeen 58. 40 | ia Ss es ee 
I oo Rte og ee BS ok oe OER RSS. SATE TAS, Bene eR 
NE SEL AE TERETE ERE ETT , ERS, ee 
Boys ofratings below assistant ste ward. Janeeeneeenee-- 26.15 26.15 26.1 
ee eee ee ee ee | s eomneadl sc reaieoen BOM 73. 0) 
th aT aes Ted Sage Beira wile SR RETR 3 hs BPR 73.00 
Dicaditaindimibenancg Wavidictinemees a eB Cd eee ok cael oe 63. 2 
| 
——_——— am ~- = - 
Class of vessel and oceupation. = Class of vessel and occupation. as = 
| 
Home trade vessels. Home trade vessels—Coneluded: 

Passenger vessels (with free food): Cargo vessels (finding own food): 
Ee ees Sere $21.90 Cook-ste ward. .....- ee ee ee $20.69 
IUD, coon cccccccctancossce 17. 03 Cook-ste Wardess. ..........2..--22.-- 20. 69 
Assistant steward ...................- 12. 16 Mess-room steward. ...........------ 15. 82 
SS eee 12.16 MS <innan POI POE SE eadasiedanle 11.19 
hh Miatincvnavenseunsseons 13. 38 co Ter are 20. 69 
a anne a heehee 18. 25 RE hecccaibehncensdadesenéssavened 18. 25 
SL cc ccdekenecutethetunsae 14. 60 
NT citi Bin cacconcscsueersees 14. 60 
A | SP ee, eee 12. 16 
Mess-room steward. ................-- 12. 16 
it heheuiidiissccusceschopsoregs | 6. 09 || 











1 The only information given for passenger liners ¥ $58.40 when storekeeper is also carried. 


is the amount of increase over previous rates. A § When carried in 
mixed crew is composed of white and natives. 4 When carried in 
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addition to second steward. 
stead of a cook-ste ward. 
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Forty-Eight Hour Week and Wage Agreements 
in British Textile Industries, 


CABLEGRAM from the consul at Manchester, England, dated 

July 10, 1919, and published in Commerce Reports, issued by 

the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, makes the 
following statement: 


It was unanimously agreed July 9 at a joint meeting of representatives of the Fed- 
eration of Master Cotton Spinners’ Association (Ltd.), the Cotton Spinners and Manu- 
facturers Association, the Legislative Council of the United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Association, and the executive committees of the Amalgamated Association of Card 
and Blowing Room Operatives, the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton 
Spinners, the Amalgamated Weavers’ Association, the Amalgamated Association of 
Reamers, Twisters, Drawers, and Machine Workers, the General Union of Associa- 
tions of Loom Overlookers, the Mill Warpers’ Amalgamation, the Warpers’ Amalga- 
mation and the Bleachers’, Dyers’, and Finishers’ Amalgamation, held for the purpose 
of discussing the question of wages and hours in the cotton industry, to recommend 
the following for acceptaace by all the various organizations: 

First. A 48-hour working week. 

Second. An advance on the standard piece-price list rates of wages of 30 per cent. 

Third. In the case of those workmen whose wages are not governed by the standard 
piece-price list an equivalent alteration in rates of pay. 

Fourth. From the date of its coming into operation, the 48-hour working week to 
remain in operation for a period of 12 months, and after the expiration of that period 
one month’s notice to be given by either side of any desired alteration. 

Fifth. When work is resumed, the altered rates of pay to come into operation and 
until April 30, 1920, to remain in operation without change; an alteration in such 
rates of pay being desired by either side they must give one month’s notice, but such 
shall not be given at an earlier date than March 31, 1920. Recommendation is made 
for the reopening of the mills for work on Monday morning, next, July 14. 





—_ 
i ed 


Prices and Wages in France.’ 


N A booklet on prices and wages, the French Association for the 
Prevention of Unemployment says: ‘‘It is a very widespread 
opinion that never has labor been better paid than in our day. 

Undoubtedly the nominal rate of wages has risen, notably in war 
industries; but the essential point is to ascertain whether the pur- 
chasing power of the new wages exceeds that of previous wages, is 
merely equivalent, or is in fact smaller.’ 

In making a comparison of the rates of increase of prices and wages, 

retail prices are first considered. 





1La Vie Chére et la Hausse des Salaires. Bulletin No. 17-18, August-September, 1918, Association 
Francaise pour la Lutte contre le ChOmage et pour l’Organisation du Marché du Travail. 
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Cost of Living. 


lowing index figures for all of France.’ 


CREASE EACH YEAR OVER 1914. 











An investigation, carried on by the French Bureau of General 
Statistics, of the cost per year of 13 essential commodities (11 food, 
gasoline, and fuel alcohol) for a family of 4 persons, gives the fol- 


DOLL, Bret QuMPber. ... 22a. cece ccc cccccccccccccccccescevosses 1,014 
BM NONE gon vcenn sade ccespepanscsccecaseenecessgeesete 1, 020 
RE EE cnewcccdescccresooctocccnsceccsccsesostcageces 1, 105 
I el olS Fs abs a fs topes tes nc ev sacs ne oe tne ae: 1, 336 


i tticnoncvesstapencenepeadsesn<iassacstecapn ees 1, 547 
i hc. sh las dae acane enone es a6seh eee ss StF SRA 2, 008 
INES re cance saqwastn ees 2456 Jebegupecces cas teees 2, 120 
IE CCG ac caascctpanns gud esesnt=pes <p> ts os 2, 331 


Index numbers for the years 1914 to 1918, and the per cent of in- 
crease each year over 1914, for Paris are shown, as follows: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN PARIS, 1914 TO 1918, AND PER CENT OF IN- 





























Per cent of 
increase 
over 1914. 








a According to the index numbers shown this should be 19. 
+ According to the index numbers shown this should be 34. 






Union of Metal Workers of Creusot: 


The table which follows gives the market prices of various neces- 
sary articles of household consumption in the Creusot region, April, 
1914, 1917, and 1918, and was compiled from records kept by the 














See Bulletin de la Statistique Generale de la France, July, 1918, p. 337. 


1 These indexes are obtained by multiplying the‘average prices by quantities of annua] consumption. 
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MARKET PRICES OF 21 ARTICLES OF HOUSEHOLD CONSUMPTION IN THE CREUSOT 
REGION, FRANCE, APRIL 1914, 1917, AND 1918. 











‘J. Fail Price, Price, Price, 
Article. * | April, 1914. | April, 1917.| April, 1918. 





| 
Cents. | Cents. 
2.36 
6.39 
_ 61 
3.15 
26. 27 
L es en 15.76 
Oil (fuel)... - — 22. 84 
Rapeseed oil “ 20. 10 
Candles ; ae 18.38 
ges ‘ 21.23 
3. 06 
11.38 
4.5 

















The cost of most articles of wearing apparel increased to two and 
one-half times the prewar price, and practically no such article failed 
to double in price.t' The table following, likewise quoted from the 
records of the Union of Metal Workers of Creusot, shows prices in 
1914 and 1918: | 


COST OF 13 ARTICLES OF WEARING APPAREL IN THE CREUSOT REGION, 1914 AND 1918, 





Article. 1914 








Francs. 
Ri Bonin oc Gs co's + dba Ce ee Bae San eee dé bk eern ae 70.00 ($13.51) 
; 5 , 4.83) 


as 
" 


-_ 
PONNNONSE SSNS 


= 


Working clothes 
Handkerchiefs, dozen : 
F — RE vuln 2a6e «in nandnbanee nae Se, 8 ERA, SA 


Mommonnm nwo to 
et eet 


RSSSSSSSESSs 
SSSSssssssss 


PRNNOE See, 
ZLSSSAKSS 








Bt 
Bt 
Bt 
uk 





As some workers belong to cooperative stores or buy from company 
stores (économats), prices are given from the store of a railroad 
company, an enterprise which does not try to realize a profit, but 
adds to its cost price only general expenses and a percentage to main- 
tain a normal capital reserve. 





1 In all computations of United States money in this article one franc is considered as 19.3 cents. 


133414°— 
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PRICES OF 15 ARTICLES OF WEARING APPAREL IN A RAILROAD COMPANY STORE | 
FRANCE, JANUARY, 1914, AND JANUARY, 1918. 

















Article. | January, 1914. January, 191s 
Francs. Francs. 
ci beh dbs ecaesioanonschesehsassakancenenssses 0.50 ($0. 10) 1.70 (3 
Men’s wool socks .... .... aescsecteaneees sb pebtnererenevesecesnces 1.15 ( .22) 2.40 ( . 44) 
ee oe Co ccnaad ceaeeees chehesseess eee oe 1.50 . 29) 3.20 ( 42) 
Cotton petticoats................... stan es eucssbererecssbecaeses 4.10 ¢ .79) 6.75 ( 1.30) 
Se cescescawdeccsccscsesins pds seb ee SOuR VE FabeeR SSA‘ ESES 38.00 ( 7.33) 67.00 (12.93) 
ES 2 ee eee ree. ae ee Seer 3.30 ( .64) 6.10 ( 1.18) 
GD ein case sadbiebeccccencavenice japan tisk setweeksed 6.95 ¢ 1.34) 12.65 ( 2.44) 
Ne iio et OES coc cs woe nee ReeTe Kana eb eaeaee 12.7 2. 45) 39.00 ( 7.53) 
iis 56s rash pit fecsscnseeeendesetnbe serswersoesced 13.60 ( 2.62) 33. 60 6. 48) 
TE NG ER a ee en = er eg ee ere cee ee eee 18.00 ( 3.47) 31.40 ( 6.06) 
SPVEEEROOS. 2.0. 660060 re. (te ae ere ae ree rere ere ey eee 3.35 . 65) 8.40 ( 1.42) 
Unbleached cotton, yard...... oan cenees pas SeReaeEsenenesesteed -85 ( .15) | 1.65 ( .29 
ND aig db 5455 acc e abindeny Mi nkhan tnkesaenaew nana 75 13) | 2.00 ( 
RR RYERS. 9 RS eee et Pe eee ee er eee 2.45 47) | 4.20 ( ) 
2.15 ¢ .41) | 5.70 (1 


I Re ee aE. Ss auclidieleratbi me ea eb mwas ara emia OA 








As examples of the minimum expenses of a worker’s household, 
three family budgets from the Creusot region are reproduced. The 
first is of a family consisting of two persons, 


Yearly expenses. 




















Francs 
aan a ates tak Se serine LaGs. «sn ncidy «be daaEE 120. 00 ($23. 16) 
Man’s underwear, handkerchiefs, etc..........---.----- 85.00 ( 16.41) 
rin nh 80 80.5 op ncanedid’s Keoendd shor sa0 150.00 ( 28.95) 
I cvccctsentascatessscccnscccceescs. SLL Mee 
OE ee 20.00 ( 3.86) 
Man’s shoes, wooden (2 pairs)........... ik ~eanes 6.00 ( 1.16) 
ED cen ccc acdicncansigensesaeseeenen 50.00 ( 9.65): 
Woman’s shoes, resoling 3 times...............---+--- 21.00 ( 4.05) 
Woman’s shoes, wooden,(3 pairs)..........-....+....-- 6.00 ( 1.16) 
NE 6. sche O Sane W eb baSebde<cdPecaccdeddcesds 112.80 ( 21.77 
SPE ee ee a 10.35 ( 2.00) 
tree «0h ipan oh dem steve caieseccsvecedeaess 18.00 ( 3.47) 
NOR ne ccntvccncd secinesdstec ces LWace cesses 25.00 ( 4.83) 
IN aie a A ee a A DT 680.15 (131. 28) 
wef oe Frances. Cents. 

SERENE Pal cack oo os doc mmenbuaddoocsecoersecseesoes 0.60 (11.58) 
PD cvgevisewgierres cavereserssscussssccoscusudes 1.00 (19.30) | 
aiid gh os anes teen bee seo eed naweseegnsyess 2.00 (38. 60) 
Ra EI ale late BA iad te els pala 1.00 (19.30) 
UR At. aS 0 MEI. AIFS IMG SEL .75 (14.48) | 2 
PING, odin RRL S 6S SID. i tdhs Hav ah Lidia. seseeION .75 (14. 48) j 
RE I aoe, tpn dy rere nnsg waitin dae pesoge an insen eaniee 1.30 (25.09) . 
i i Re. . cess ccswedtic énpeaeoamecberkin 1.00 (19.30) 
Ec ieinkcesrcckneceesathinccanshhae nes és ep hs ranean .80 (15. 44) 
cvictpine oracnennwnl ei haiti qentewenabe badiitelen .15 ( 2.90) 

8 ind ase ae ales heron encibomcit ate 9.35 (180.47) 

12 pounds 2 ounces. 2 1 pound | ounce. 31.06 quarts. 
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Dividing 680.15 francs ($131.28) by 365 gives 1.87 francs (36 cents) 
for daily expense, excluding food; this added to 9.35 frances ($1.80) 
gives an average daily outlay of 11.22 frances ($2.16). The total an- 
nual expense amounts to 4,095.30 francs ($790.92), with no provision 
for any unforeseen expense such as sickness, moving, etc. 














; The next budget shows the expenses of a family of four. 
0) 
8 Yearly expense. 
4) Food, fuel, etc.: ; Francs. 
8) Bread (700 kilograms,! at 0.57 franc) ................ 399.0 ($77. 01) 
) Meat (200 kilograms, at 4.8 francs)......... fo abe abe 960.0 (185, 28) 
9) Bacon (20 kilograms, at 6 francs). ........... eeeeeee 120.0 ( 23. 16) 
1 Butter (20 kilograms, at 12 francs)?................... 220.0 ( 42. 46) 
) Milk (300 liters,* at 0.45 franc) ........... Bf bed od 135.0 ( 26.06) 
Eggs (20 dozen, at 3 francs)............ iictanewankes 60.0 ( 11.58) 
Wie (400 ters, at 1.3 framcs).............cccccccccce 520.0 (100. 36) 
Cheese (20 kilograms, at 7 francs).............--..-.-- 140.0 ( 27. 02) 
0 Potatoes (250 kilograms, at 0.25 franc)................ 62.5 ( 12. 06) 
Beans (30 kilograms, at 1.65 frames).................. 49.5 ( 9.55) 
Sugar (20 kilograms, at 1.8 francs).................... 36.0 ( 6.95) 
Gasoline (30 liters, at 0.75 franc). ............-.-.....- 22.5 ( 4.34) 
ee eo eine co uices eee eSems 120.0 ( 23. 16) 
Soap (12 kilograms, at 3.6 francs).............-...-..- 43.2 ( 8.34) 
eee en idieaanhé abbas sss tu0000 es 20.0 ( 3.86) 
Coffee (6 kilograms, at 7.2 framcs)...................-. 43.2 ( 8.34) 
(ren RR ae Se ME 2,950.9 (569. 53) 
General maintenance: 
PND AR QVGTY 2 YORE) . . ....- cccccccesccceses 75.0 ($14. 48) 
Woman’s suit (1 every 2 years)..................-.00- 80.0 ( 15. 44) 
Ee 60.0 ( 11.58) 
Shoes, woman’s (2 paris)........ ie ie eh al EA a wo ee 50.0 ( 9. 65) 
i tocceke we rods $a ednene eee a . 45.0 ( 8. 69) 
i ttewteeen nd pekaewka haKdeaenes 6.0 ( 116) 
Nn cin eincnbes dbeenie sesecn 6.0 ( 1.16) 
Wooden shoes, child’s (4 pairs)..................-..-- 8.0 ( 1.54) 
ee nee aha aeentenbne ss 200.0 ( 38. 60) 
Man’s working clothes, underclothes, etc ............-. 90.0 ( 17. 37) 
Woman’s working clothes, underclothes, etc... ....-.. 100.0 ( 19. 30) 
NR, ig boc etbes sd ewswccdepedice 50.0 ( 9. 65) 
i i dan cckb anedienees eine 20.0 ( 3. 86) 
Resoling shoes, man’s (2 pairs).................---.-- 20.0 ( 3. 86) 
Resoling shoes, woman’s (2 pairs)..............-.-..- 14.0 ( 2.70) 
| Resoling shoes, child’s (4 pairs).............-..-...-- 24.0 ( 4.63) 
ES Fis oie ewok ohne eau suena ® 80.0 ( 15. 44) 
ree 2 ie EWM 928, 0 (179. 11) 








'1 kilogram = 2.2 pounds. 





31 liter = 1.06 quarts. 
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2 As it appears in the original; evidently a mistake in quantity or price. 
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The budget shows a total expense of 3,878.9 francs ($748.62), which 
divided by 365 gives an average daily outlay of 10.63 francs ($2.05), 
It will be noted that the expenditure of this family of four is practi- 








cally the same as that of the preceding family of 2. 


Yearly expense. 









($877.04). 
($1,099.57). 
the strictest necessities. 


unforeseen event throws the household into debt.’ 


of prices, the article takes up wages. 


[848] 


The third budget is for a family of 6, of whom 4 are children. 








Francs. 
1 man’s suit (1 every 2 years). ...-...-........cccesceeee 75 ($14. 48) 
1 woman’s suit (1 every 2 years)).................-..-200- 80 ( 15. 44) 
Working clothes, underclothes, handkerchiefs, ete...... 125 ( 24.13) 
a pice ie cara 100 ( 19. 30) 
I isis wa ose vi gnnend dle eus uncial 56 ( 10. 81) 
a re 50 ( 9. 65) 
er ee ee 96 ( 18.53) 
IESE I TENE EE EE OTT Oe 72 ( 13. 90) 
III CRE SIND. 5. sooo. sas wien ened econ senepe 24 ( 4.63) 
PE Sid Ui rics tec ch aces cushy cdhnanh C40 Reeseeieees 250 ( 48. 25) 
Papin Mbiss bu wdsanecsedcee sta (casa cengeegeesenne 25 ( 4. 83) 
Ne os cua néneas Kane cdveteanenlditenamin 25 ( 4.83) 
EE ree Pe eee ne eee 50 ( 9. 65) 
Expense 3 children in school.............-.--..eecsees 125 ( 24. 13) 
WN 5 sees ftesiicciewc cise RS 1, 153 (222. 56) 
Daily expense. 

Francs. Cents. 

nL 9403 14 a befedineatee wai ewind weaematbanbirid 0.90 ( 17.4) 
Dh ictsbaseisantscabsebeenans<cacksweeaataenet 2.00 ( 38. 6) 
tend bap eawees bes eeksecagassewebeues 3.25 ( 62.7 
iat inan eVincdint eds a btohtanshemeeauetion 1.30 ( 25.1) 
Mac kcKab Wess paso becthesévaseseveessseneunta 1.50 ( 29.0) 
| RE A SEI: AE ESE OE SE OPE ED 48S 1.00 ( 19.3) 
eis bikivne tthe asibasine be kasees oo Megan ans 1.00 ( 19.3) 
i 12h Neck chs sbedieeeaaewees Wisve sags anaes .25 ( 4.8) 
RR ay Apes bare SE ay NE a at ee Pa .25 ( 4.8) 
I OO0NR GUE... tsccccocenscausnsasce 1.00 ( 19.3) 
PP ae ere ee ee 12.45 (240. 3) 


The average daily expense of this family equals 15.6 franes ($3.01); 
and the outlay for food, light, etc., for 1 year is 4,544.25 francs 
The total outlay for the year equals 5,697.25 francs 

“This budget,’’ remarks the booklet, ‘‘contains only 
In reality, with such expense, the standard 
of living a worker’s household can maintain is quite low; the least 
rise of prices throws the finances out of balance, and the least 


Having shown something of the cost of living and the continual rise 
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Wages. 


The author claims that although wages have been increased they 
have by no means kept pace with increasing prices; that while war 
bonuses and premiums exist, not all classes of workers receive them, 
nor are all individuals of the classes receiving them able to earn them. 

The best wages were found in war industries. Except in the Paris 
region, wages of 1 france (19.3 cents) per hour, 10 francs ($1.93) per 
day, or more, are very rare. As such wages are paid only to the 
very best workers, only a small part of the working population 


receives them. 


The following table shows the wages in certain occupations in 8 


Departments:' 


HOURLY WAGES IN WAR INDUSTRIES, 1917. 





‘ 




















> Meurthe- P | Saéne-et-| Isére 
Occupation. —— et- —— —— “et-) Cher. | Loire (Gre- —- 
" | Moselle. aes , \(Creusot).| noble). —— 
i | 
Cents. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
CO eee 8.7-12.5 | 6.8-12.5 | 9.7-10.6 | 9.7-10.6 | 6.8-12.0 10.6 |12.5-13.5 | 7.7-13.1 
Pattern makers. ..... 13. 5-18.3 |13.5-16.4 |12.5-15.4 |12.5-14.5 15.4 |10. 6-15. 4 15.4 | 13. 9-15. 4 
Fitters (machinists). ./13.5-18.3 |13.5-16.4 [12.5-15.4 |12.5-15.4 |13.5-15.4 |10.#-15.4 14.1 17.0 
Turners (lathe han s)|13. 5-18.3 |13. 5-16.4 [12. 5-15. 4 |12. 5-15.4 |13.5-15.4 |10.6-15. 4 14.5 | 13.9-15.4 
MohGeUS, ...ccseesws~00 12. 5-18.3 |12. 5-15. 4 |12.5-15. 4 {12.5-14.5 |........-.. 110. 6-15. 4 14.5 | 13.9-15.4 
Core makers.......... 12. 5-15. 4 |12.5-15.4 |12.5-15.4 |.......... Jes = | oer 13.5 | 14.9-15.4 
Blacksmiths......... 12. 5-17. 4 |13.5-16.4 |12.5-16.4 |12.5-15.4 |13.5-16.4 |10.6-15.4 15.1 | 13.9-15.4 
Coppersmiths, boiler 
MOMOTB. 425. ccncecee 12. 5-17. 4 |12.5-15.4 |12.5-15.4 |.......... Be. SRE boc tecssswe 14.1 | 13.9-15.4 
Electricians. ......... 12. 5-17.4 13.5 |12.5-16.4 |12.5-15.4 {iS. 5-16.4 10. 614.5 14.5 | 12.9-14.5 
Melters, blast furnace .|15. 4-17. 4 oO | ee ae eee ie 6-13. 5 |11.6-13.9 | 12.0-16.8 
Melters, CUPOUB. ...--feccccccee- OF >) a ere 12.5 13. 916.4 |11.6-12.9 | 13.9-15.4 
Workmen on build- s 
a eT ee 13.5-17.4 |12.5-17.4 |12.5-15.4 |.......... } ap 10. 6-13. 5 12.9-15.4 14.1 
nters. -{13. 5-15.4 |12.5-14.5 |11.6-12.5 11.6 | 13.5 |10.6-13.5 (13.9 14.9 14.1 
Ral ers :, rolling mill... Are Serer pr lecoescenes Ae eere erry 115. 4-18.3 |11.6-16.4 |.......... 
Planers and riveters, | | 
es err SRE Tondo ees doeass tes owe aus cuenes 10. 6-13.5 13.1 | 13.9-14.5 
H | | 














To the rates given in this table must be added premiums and 
bonuses for overtime and night work. Bonuses on accoun* vf high 
In some Provinces, as in Meurthe- 


cost of living are also to be added. 


et-Moselle, they varied from 7 to 15 centimes (1.4 cents to 


2.9 cents) 


per hour, according to occupations; in others, Pas-de-Calais, for in- 


stance, every worker received 1 franc 25 centimes ($2.41) per day, 


plus 25 centimes (5 cents) per day for each dependent child under 13, 
beginning with the third such child. 














1 Selected from the official tariffs published by the Ministry of Munitions, Division of Labor, fourth see 


tion. 
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In the war industries of Paris the wage rates were fixed as follows: 


WAGE RATES IN THE WAR INDUSTRIES OF PARIS, 1917. 

















apatemum 
" a ' ourly 
Occupation. _—* . earnings 
F at piece- 
work. 
Cents. Cents. 
EN ET TTDI OS OLED oT, A TREE Baer 15. 4-16. 4 19, 
re 250 et See De . aed bd ok ota hn av wilh add di'sah calbdivbtateld 12.5 14 
NN is. olin eta hs kane osnaMiedecthee EAE Kaien eney een 5. 8-11.6 7.7-14 
ES a eS eS eae ee Se ae 2 a per Pa |} 4.8 9.7 6.8-11.6 
rk ee oe renin ald eieiaw ins Sie ah eile te hiaeeia irks Maeboralace | 44.5-22.2 18. 3-28. 0) 
ON ee SEAS SE NES aE are ne ee AEN ee. 18. 3-22. 2 25. 1-30.9 
Boilermakers, I eo Dene og ey 6 a. = 2 oc kak ite ae Ree ek | 14.5-23.2 18. 3-27.) 
SSE EES EE SUR TER pret ae he he Perera Ae ae | 14.5-21.2 18. 3-27 
Smelters, refiners, Ctc. . . .......-0-2-- 2-0-2 - ne eee eee e ee cce see e cece eee eccceseenees | 14,.5-22.2 5. 4-27.0 
Carriage and aeronautic wor ke OE Sea eee si sce aca Seat a kh Sh waht a 14. 5-24. 1 18. 3-29. 0 
ccd weve & a Ses es aor beac ae aneeeaee ee eS * | ee 
ra 1 “ Salaires d’affutage,”’’ i. e., ‘The minimum wages necessary to existence.’’ 


The piecework scale permits the workman to make a bouns over 
the hourly rate. For the workers by the hour the Ministry of 
Munitions fixed the daily premiums and maximums earnings as 
follows: 


RATES OF DAILY PREMIUMS, WITH MAXIMUM EARNINGS FOR TIME WORKERS, 1 
WAR INDUSTRIES, FIXED BY MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS, 1917. 














| 
: Maximum 
, , Daily - 
Daily earnings. vex, daily 
premiums. |} gornin gs. 
Men | Cents. 
I ea ak cwhawdah dada ompns chinwande we 57.9 $2.32 
Deen dr enadabhcesbidmavd au eeencecwescwhubace ce 38. 6 2.70 
seb adcmewekin wh naaegd aaah eae euae dani 38.6 3.18 
ee ie an wera daddasnsa vce bsiwdibumeeirhc ae awk 29.0 3.38 
eee ee ee ee odneuwt ewewwowneones 19.3 3. 38 
Ee ee ee kta _ 
Women 
I I eo cece tcc aa bb ous sand de ilond GbaseeG > dasddse dude gade 38.6 2.03 
9 to 12 francs ($1.74 to $2.32).................. aaah shee ae Pd bias cahateaewom ee 29.0 2.51 
es ee I I os ole D4. Sec Seths Bho a < oc anbtigddedeandg-sdds4aeudes 19.3 2.61 
an nn tani antceisaedaenisessetheteuneashawanae® 9.7 2.70 
i 








1 So in report; probably should be 15 frances. 


Wages are lower in trades not directly connected with the war. 
Daily farm wages in various regions of France, in 1914 and 1916, 
are shown in the following table: 
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DAILY FARM WAGES IN VARIOUS REGIONS OF FRANCE, 1914 AND 1916, AND PERCENT 
OF INCREASE, 1916 OVER 1914. 





} 
| Per cent 
of increase 








~7 | Ot | e 
Region. 1914 | 1916 1916 over 
| 1914. 
Cents. | Cents. | 
a a ON 62.7 | 90.0 | 43 
NR ailina Siesta vec vn cos Jutuliiun tl uec ion vtrenaiaadondoented 66.4 | 95.1 | 43 
pS Ee sspleiecispiieneiardhehdoa a cnkeeme wilhdiatitlieties Sabsuerell a-axis 72.4 | 103.3 42 
tee te oA ARE RE 8 Jel Bhs 4. RS Sand a Rh eee ile 61.8 105.0 62 
Center... : 7 : 74.7 114.3 53 
ee Sigal or trcararacgpos os teem cor Grace Ok Aaa oe NFER ea 5 66.2 99.4 s 
Southwest ES 55. 4 | 87.0 57 
RAR et. btn. one a kn Os nen cake he 4S oy Bela eowe 66.8 | 100. 2 50 
Southeast 66.0 99.4 5) 
General average 65.2 09,4 ) 











The wages of women, outside of war industries, have increased 
very slowly. According to the union of dressmakers, their daily 
wages at the time of the Paris strikes in 1918 were: 


i 5c casassdesevesésun’ 0.5 francs (9.7 cents) per day. 

Shop girls (helpers)............... 1.5 francs (29.0 cents) per day. 

Et cccdneevedchusanes ania 2.5 francs to 3 francs (48.3 to 57.9 cents) per day. 
PE irenccne shies cncse esate 3.5 francs to 5 francs (67.6 to 96.5 cents) per day. 


In considering the table following, showing the average daily wages 
in 1916, compared with 1911 and 1913, it must be taken into account 
that labor conditions were upset by the employment of women, 
children, and unskilled labor generally, and that the frequent use 
of various bonuses and premiums had modified base wages. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN 1916, COMPARED WITH 1911 AND 1913. 











Per cent 
oe ‘ aie increase, 
W orkers. 1911 1916 1916 over 
1913. 
In small establishments: i Cents Cents. 
SS ee ee oe ee ee ee ae ee ee 87.8 107.3 22 
ge la can asennad tenes Seep aens 42.7 49.6 1b 
In large establishments: 
Cree ot ce oe stan bwelnk 650 lababr Aeawe es hehaweo ne 195.8 131.8 25 
a ls oo i ia lg a le i ee hee eee eae cwhadss 57.7 79.5 | % 





During the period covered in the preceding table, retail prices 
increased 45 per cent; and the cost of board per month in boarding 
houses rose from 70 to 99 francs ($13.51 to $19.11), an increase of 41 
per cent. 

The increase in wages in small industries—clothing, laundries, 
etc.,—was smaller than in large—textile, boots, and shoes, machine 
manufacturing, etc. In small industries, the average increase in 
daily wages from 1913 to 1916 was 22 per cent, and in hourly wages 
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24 per cent, the increase varying from 15 per cent in bookbinding 
and building trades to 35 per cent in excavating work and tanneries. 

The movement of wages was quite variable, according to both 
trades and regions. While at Marseille, Bar-le-Duc, and Blois, for 
example, wage increases were very small, shoemakers at Romans, 
cutlers at Thiers, and glove makers at Millau, Grenoble, and Niort 
received 100 per cent increase. 

The following table shows the relation between wages and prices 
in 1916 in 17 cities, taking the year 1911 as the base, or 100: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES AND COST OF LIVING IN 17 CITIES IN FRANCE, 1917. 























[1911—100.] 
—_— T a a 
City. Wages. se hod | City. Wages. on 

| 

| 
Marseille..... Ce rane Pee ee | 102 148 ||) Draguignan................. 108 175 
a inline ly aise a'seibip stig eccticd 117 tare 117 153 
Ns sac saccwtues 118 ie aa Sy A eer © 115 141 
CN Ere 116 RIOR. «cos ceccccshsocnsé 127 141 
SS RS ae 109 he eee 124 136 
Sa eae eS OF 106 nes 127 138 
Ee to ead 103 Ee nace woeenuncces 144 150 
Pn edaericcesessectes 114 Pek éccbsavtisccectsce 118 125 
oe at 92 148 || Rennes !........ cemented 140 130 











1 Note that in this city wages increased more than cost of living. 


In concluding the discussion of wages and prices in France, a 
quotation from a paper read in the Congress of Underground Workers 
is given: 

In 1914 a family of two persons could live on 52.1 francs [$10.06] per week, or 7.44 
francs [$1.44] per day; in 1918, to maintain the same standard of living, it required 
146.55 franes [$28.28] a week, or 20.93 francs [$4.04] a day. This is an increase of 181 
per cent. Daily wages, including cost of living bonus were: Workers under 16, 5.5 
francs [$1.06]; sorters, 8.5 francs [$1.64]; surface workers, 12 francs [$2.32]; under- 
ground workers, 11.25 to 12.1 francs [$2.17 to $2.34]; laborers, 11.25 francs [$2.17]. 





Wages and Hoursof Labor, and Strikes in Spain. 


HE March and April, 1919, issues of the Boletin del Instituto de 
T Reformas Sociales (Madrid) furnish considerable data relating 
to industrial conditions in Spain during the period of the war. 
This material was collected by the various officials of the Institute, and 
in general shows the conditions prevailing in the different Provinces. 
The basis of conversion of Spanish currency into United States 
money is that given by the United States Treasury circular of July 1, 
1919: One peseta= 19.3 cents. 
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HE following table shows the general increase in 
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Salamanca since January, 1917:' 


WAGES IN THE CITY OF SALAMANCA,SPAIN, BY OCCUPATIONS 


Wages in Salamanca, 1917 and 1918. 


WORKERS, 1917 AND 1918. 














wages in 


AND CLASSES OF 





Range of daily wages on— 7 
Prevailing range of 
Occupation. daily wages dur- 
Jan. 1, 1917. Dec, 31, 1917. ing 1918. 
Masons: 
Pao eet obs odes sc nddscedescsisess $0. 53-$0. 77 $0. 58-$0. 82 $0. 68-$0. 92 
Aveeno Sar eae ere: (?) (?) -1% .39 
Stoneecutters: 
venkilled Ia sicily nie neg kaka aetece neat + ee ~82- .87 .92- .97 
Dd eect en naes wears ed -48- .53 -53- .58 . 63 
Ps beneki ss sees sei casecceceed (?) (?) -19 
ca rs: 
WRxilled rere rece se enres © .43- .77 -48- 82 58 9 
EE Baas cell pan kveebananeeardaae 024- .29 -20- .34 .34 .39 
Painters: 
© tnd bicieiag ne teccesasascaahied 58 .87 -58- .87 .68- .97 
ee aig -.~ 2 
Se iad oni ya co addon asiaweenaenid ° ° .58- .87 -68- .97 
nc edce nenanceceusennan (?) (?) -24- .39 
Carriage makers: 
a ea lan ai BS Gee 1.61 1.61 1. 61 
0 er ee 
Se ee . : 
Painters eee. eee Ee 1. 06 1. 06 1.16 
cd ko dtvice vet vowdae waaten 
Tanners: 
EE oh 6b ciao an oes ibettephtcpcewaa 
iain cnc «mscgvigucen aad meni -29- .53 3% 663 a 
Ebene cee 
Metallurgists: | 
Smiths...... ant 
eR ees ee 
ER Re Cividiive ns dcenethensseaetl 
IEEE Se plea pe, Seana or -63- .$2 -63- .92 -68- .97 
ha cin dace ome eee eke ae 
Ne itn cigs win tans adsin chess bow 
CE inthsscccessctqnssnncnste ssl 
Fertilizers, mineral: 
PEO, 5. 5 ons < coe censwesinn -68- .7 ~42- 77 82- .87 
Ne ios wieemwinind a muniienial este .48 . 58 . 68 
Printers: : P 
EY ee ne 
pe SE eee ee 
es -19 ».72 .24- .87 29- 1.06 
El Plechiscchcocestcstcaxs® 
Bakers: . 
SS ES Pare eee pene -77- 1.01 .77- 1.01 . 87- 1.11 
, — eS aie ey eee ee, -58- .77 -58- .77 -68- .87 
Millers: 
0 es Sa es 1, 16- 2.41 | 1. 25- 2.51 1. 35- 2.70 
——— Die covakeddeaenaswinehews -77- .97 ‘ -% 1. - . = 1. S 
cl napscdeasveshnes | 53- 63 .58- 68 68 . 
EEE | oe ae -48- .53 .53- .58 - 63 
Unskilled labor (peoms) ...............-...- | . 43 . 48 -58 


1 Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales, April, 1919, p. 460. 


2 Not reported, 
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Eight-Hour Day Established in Spain. 


N March 14, 1919, the Instituto de Reformas Sociales, after an 

examination of the divers propositions submitted by the 

Government, employers’ associations, and employees’ associations, 
approved the following resolutions relative to a legal day’s work: 


(1) The maximum number of hours of labor per day should be in general 8, or 4 
per week, effective October 1, 1919; 

(2) Occupational committees having an equal number of representatives of em- 
ployees and employers shall be organized before July 1, and shall report before Octo- 
ber 1 the industries or special branches of industry which should be excepted from the 
general law; 

(3) The Institute, upon receipt of thesé* recommendations, will definitely detvr- 
mine before January 1, 1920, what shall constitute a legal day’s work in excepted 
industries; 

(4) Any mixed committees not reporting by October 1, will be considered as havin 
approved the eight-hour day. 


Labor Disputes. 


URING the first quarter of 1919 there were 167 strikes reportc: 

to the Labor Office. For the year 1918 complete data have 

been reported for 73 strikes. The tables following show the causcs, 
number of strikers, days lost, and results of these 73 strikes: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED, DAYS LOST, LOSS IN WAGES, AND RESULTS ©! 
STRIKES IN SPAIN, 1918, BY CAUSE.! 













































































| 
Number of per- Number of are 
sons employed. strikers. Num- Results. 
Num-|__ __}| ber | Loss 6 
Cause. ber of ] of in 
strikes. Fe- Fe days | wages. | Suc- Com-| F 
Male. ale. | Total. Male. | majo, |Total.| lost. coed pro- | 
Offensive: ; | 
Increase of wages... 39/13, 229) 5, 092/18, 321 11,562} 4,717/16,279] 812 |$156,634] 13 19 
Reduction of hours... S §906)...... 205) 205)...... 205, 40 649) , Rgaées 
An §-hour day...... Be icdcces 2,012, 2,000...... 2,000, 87) 62,728 2) aa 
Increase of wages | | 
and reduction of 
BD. xn ococphsthe 12} 5,505) 1,072 6,577) 4,791] 1,040] 5,831, 172] 16,519 7 isos 
Increase of wages | 
and an S-hour day. 1 } ree 33 ae 30025 5AS]. 2.2 ce tices 
Increase of wages 
and recognition of 
a eee 4 435 44 479 431 44 475, 55 1, 660 2 ee 
Discharge of non- | | 
union employees. . 1 5O 20 70 50 20) 70 6 290 a ore 
Defensive: 
Reduction of wages. ., = bl _. | 7 78) 6,018.....:]...... 1 
Increase of hours. ... Me Blesosns 100; 100)...... 100, 3 per ae l 
Fulfillment of con- | | | : 
Pi inadscenncdesss 1) 2,000)...... 2,000) 1,200)...... 1,200, 15] 14,475 a ee : 
Labor regulations | | : 
and conditions. -- - 4) 3,588, 300) 3,888) 3,245) 200) 3,445 40 ae 3 l 
Reinstatement of | 
discharged em- | 
PIIGUEB. ccscesess es 1) Oe .ctontd 50 ee 5, 24 ee Sore l 
Unionism........... 1) dts 5 Oe its 5 68 23) eo Sa 
Sidecutssasakd 73/27, 287) 6, 528183, 815123, 608 6, 021/29, 715 1, 3434 259, 630) 29) 33} 11 








1 Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales, April, 1919, p. 448. 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES, STRIKERS, AND OTHER PERSONS INVOLVED IN STRIKES 
IN SPAIN, 1918, BY OCCUPATION.! 
om Number of . 
Number of employees. Number ofstrikers. | other employees 
| Num- involve 1, 
Occupation. ber of a 
strikes. { | | : 
Male. paaens Total. | Male. |Female., Total. | Male. Bs Total, 
ia 
: | | om 
Acriculture and stock rais- | 
IMG -se<tasbeseessecocess +: 8 | 11,495 | 1,005 | 12,410 | 10,135 550 110,685 | 399/ 75| 465 
Food preparations.......... 11; 4,128 57 | 4,185] 2,923 5 Ef ee Bee 
Printing, binding, etc...... 2 336 2 338 | 5 1 326 11 1 12 
Cc leaning (ase0) ies alia aN tay a ese ie a 2 yr: } SLres 735 lS Se 535 ee tieekws 200 
{Oo pee 2 SE Wivateday 511 | 3 Be B7 | GD |... 00 69 
eo eee ere 1  y Saree 150 | | een err ee oa 
Building trades, other than | | 
ee OS Tee ee _\ Sie ee 65 | _ ator DW Teseseclscédcdlece ° 
Wagon and car building... .! 4 hae 449 hee EA Te a 
Building, erection of houses. 10 . Via 761 744 ye 2 CE Se Re e 
Woodworking .............. i 6  « ara 607 | 550 1. Spee A eer ae » = 
er eee Ak , eae | 1,382 | 909 |..... 4 A Men Bee ‘ 
Mintet. cgncesesr> ippesenn 3 | a 390 ee . | ae Bes See " 
Furnitufe............ édewe 2 2,111 20 2,131 eee Lévsess DS tiiccdel cndeileocane ‘ 
RE RP 1 200 63 | 263 209 | 63 | Se aes ee omen 
Cheng. s2si.<.... favoaeae 1 de CE 5 ee 5 |) 450 
CS See aeieoain 1 102 28 130 102 28 , fae ae Keer ‘ 
a) NO eee 8 1,718} 4,299) 6,097 - set ji}... poo eee RSE ‘ 
Land transportation... .... 1 |) ee 110 - | =e Ee Svigtaaleedaeul sdainele 
CAARARE, ahd Metistdndesinesss | 3) 2,106} 1,064 | 3,170 | 2,106 | 1,064 | 8,170 |......|...002)..2000 
SE ee ee =e | 27,287 6, 528 [3 33, 815, | 23, 694 | 6, 021 | 29,715 | 715 76 791 
a 
1 Boletin del Institute de Reformas Sociales, April, 1919, p. 445. 
' 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





New Minimum Wage Awards in Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 


Massachusetts. 


published two decrees concerning wage rates for women and 

girls employed in candy factories and in canning and pre- 
serving establishments. The decree in regard to the minimum rate 
for candy workers, based upon the unanimous recommendation ot 
the wage board appointed to consider it, is as follows: 


T> Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission has recently 


The Minimum Wage Commission of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, having 
received and reviewed the report of the wage board established in the candy-making 
occupation, having provisionally approved the determinations, and having held a 
public hearing thereon, July 19, 1919, now finally approves said determinations 
and in accordance with the Acts of 1912, chapter 706, section 6, as amended, enters 
the following decree of its findings as to minimum rates of wages for female employees 
of ordinary ability, whether time or piece rate workers, in the candy-making occu- 
pation: 

1. For experienced employees, not less than $12.50 a week. 

2. For learners and apprentices, not less than $8 a week. 

3. An employee shall be deemed experienced who has worked in the industry at 
least 67 weeks within a period of not less than 78 weeks. 

4. These rates are based on full-time work, by which is meant the full number oi 
hours per week required by employers and permitted by the laws of the Common- 
wealth. 

5. A female employee of less than ordinary ability may be paid less than the pre- 
scribed minimum wage, provided that a special license is obtained from the commis- 
sion in accordance with the law. 

6. These recommendations shall take effect on January 1, 1920, and shall apply to 
all females then or thereafter employed. 


This decree is of unusual interest because it marks the second 
attempt of the Minimum Wage Commission to regulate wages in 
the candy factories of the State. In 1914 it appointed a wage board 
for this industry, which in February, 1915, brought in a majority 
report recommending a minimum wage of $8.75 a week. This never 
became effective because the manufacturers applied for an injunc- 
tion against the establishment of such a wage, claiming, among other 
grounds of objection, that the law establishing the Minimum Wage 
Commission was unconstitutional. The matter went before the 
courts, and in September, 1918, the Supreme Court pronounced in 
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favor of the validity of the law. Not long thereafter the commis- 
sion took up its interrupted work concerning the wages of women 
employed in candy factories, the present decree being its outcome.. 

Both in 1915 and in 1919 the board appointed to handle the ques- 
tion of wages in this industry decided upon a minimum budget for 


a self-supporting woman, the two being as follows: 
5 1915. 1919. 





NE SORE ccnncceeb sides -ddbans as ek edieas cave $5.25 $7.00 
iit hades ih Wis a a ale a aribeseEdks Fdikeb dwkSde b 150 862.25 
See Pere e e ot. Cian wees dacmes 45 . 50 
NL Atkdithiai ha wiup oud 190s Sas oe LRURY Ree ti Sdkw ove . 60 . 76 
ES ooo sc ccncescccsonsn Siok se See ee hoe . 25 . 30 
EN cab Wid bbehe wah ceed de tinniavata visu dcddetss dave 11 il 
Newspapers and magazines. ......................22-2-00- ll .18 
i dchswitehh steeds keke tdi eis cme eenceaee® +eukds o) |, eee .40 
EER RES a ee ee ee ee ee . 20 . 30 
cde kpcnbetass asinvkstdecbasees cehscaseaces . 30 
ee Ee cee ern nikh Gislsbane Ceaena een kdha awe ober ee 15 
A ta omvinid all dkiek ss Head lk VAS We ayes Felco lin i> oie we've . 25 

EE SO Tad c wakisnis tines da wbdpne conta 8.67 12.50 


In 1915 the wage board, deciding to allow a leeway of 8 cents for 
miscellaneous expenditures, recommended a minimum wage of $8.75 
per week, so that the present minimum represents an increase of 
42.9 per cent over that of 1915. It is conservatively estimated that 
the cost of living between July, 1914, and March, 1919, rose by from 
60 to 70 per cent, so that the minimum of $12.50 set for 1920 does not 
really represent aS high a standard of living as the proposed mini- 
mum of 1915. It is true that it makes provision for savings, insur- 
ance, and self-improvement, of which no account was made in the 
earlier budget, but for the primary necessities of life—food, shelter, 
and clothing—it allows an increase of only 37 per cent, $9.25 as 
against $6.75. This is far from commensurate with the increases 
which have taken place in the cost of these necessities during the 
last five years. 

Nevertheless, to large numbers of candy workers the establish- 
ment of this minimum will mean a great improvement in conditions. 
An investigation made during the summer of 1918, covering 1,071 
women in candy factories in Massachusetts, showed that 91.3 per 
cent were earning less than $12 a week, while more than three- 
fourths (76.7 per cent) earned less than $10. These were earnings, 
which are usually lower than wage rates, but in three factories for 
which it was possible to secure the wage rates, 66.7 per cent of the 
workers were employed at weekly rates of less than $9, and 49.7 
per cent at less than $8. By comparison, a minimum wage of $12.50 
a week seems almost revolutionary. 











1 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for May, 1919, pp. 201-204. 
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The decree concerning minimum wages for women and girls ‘‘of 
ordinary ability,’ whether time or piece rate workers, employed in 
canning and preserving establishments, which is to come into effect 
September 1, 1919, is as follows: 

For experienced employees (that is, for women who are 18 years of age or older 
and who have been employed in the occupation for at least one year), not less than 
$11 a week. 

For all others, not less than $8.50 a week. 

For the purpose of computing experience, a year’s work shall consist of not less 
than 40 weeks. 

The rates fixed in this decree were decided upon as the result of 
study of conditions in the industry carried on through the fall and 
summer of 1918, covering the year ending June 30, 1918.1. Pay-roll 
records available for tabulation were secured from 11 fish-canning 
firms, and from 11 firms engaged in canning other products, princi- 
pally pickles, preserves, and sauces. Among these, however, there 
were included a few establishments canning fruit and vegetables, 
meat, mince meat, codfish balls, and hash. Wage data were obtaine: 
for 587 women and girls in the fish-canning establishments, and for 
389 in the other firms. 

The work in these establishments is for the most part unskilled 
and requires ‘no experience. There is little distinction between 
occupations, the women changing from one to another as the need 
for workers in a given occupation increases or diminishes. The 
work is seasonal, and fluctuations in employment are sharply marked, 
but are less pronounced in the fish and preserving establishments 
than in fruit and vegetable canning. The results of the investigation 
are thus summed up: 

From the data secured it appears that at the time of the investigation nearly nine- 
tenths of the women and girls employed in canning and preserving establishments 
were receiving less than $9 a week and over two-thirds were receiving less than $8 
a week. Results of the investigation show fairly long hours in the industry for the 
majority of establishments, running hours of 50 to 54a week. The seasonal problem 
is a serious one, well marked in each branch of the industry. Only one-tenth of the 
women in all the establishments had employment throughout the year and only two- 
fifths had employment for half the year. In both types of factories rates for the 
majority of workers were below the standard of living; 59.3 per cent of the women 
employed in fish canning establishments and 71.4 per cent of those in the other estal)- 
lishments were scheduled to receive less than $9 a week. Only 51 had total annual 
earnings of as much as $450, or the equivalent of $9 a week throughout the year. In 
connection with these rates and earnings it should be remembered that the period 
covered was one of exceptionally high wages. The prominence given to ‘‘ war wages,” 
however, has caused many to overlook the fact that in some of the nonwar indus- 
tries, especially those employing unskilled labor, wage advances were very slight 
and entirely failed to keep pace with the increase in the cost of living. 





1 Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission. Wages of women employed in canning and preserving 
establishments in Massachusetts. Boston, March,1919. 51 pp. Bulletin No. 19. 
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A supplementary inquiry conducted in February, 1919, showed that all but two 
of the 21 establishments which at that time were employing women had made sub- 
stantial advances in wages since the close of June, 1918. In the majority of in- 
stances the increase has been a flat advance in the weekly rate, generally $1 or $2, 
although in some cases the advance was as much as $3 or $4a week. * * * The 
wage situation in the industry, as indicated by the returns, has improved materially 
since the main investigation was made. 


Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


N both Minnesota and Wisconsin minimum wage laws were passed 
in 1913; in both States work was begun under their provisions, but 
was held up for several years until the constitutionality of the laws 
should be determined; both States on taking up their work again 
after this interruption have proceeded on a principle differing from 
that which the legislatures apparently had in mind when passing the 
minimum wage laws; and both States have recently issued mimi- 
mum wage orders closely resembling each other in application and 
in the amount fixed. 

In each State the wording of the laws establishing the minimum 
wage principle suggests that minimum rates would naturally be estab- 
lished by decisions dealing with different occupations separately. 
“The commission may at its discretion investigate the wages paid 
to women and minors in any occupation in the State,” says the 
Minnesota law, and goes on to prescribe for the fixing of a minimum 
wage in an occupation after investigation, while the Wisconsin stat- 
ute provides for the action of the commission within 20 days after 
the filing of a verified complaint that ‘‘the wages paid to any female 
or minor in any occupation” are not sufficient for healthful self- 
support. 

iy Minnesota, 

Under these laws the earlier work in both States seems to have 
been based on the idea that minima for women would naturally differ 
in different occupations. The Minnesota minimum wage commission 
issued six orders in 1914, establishing the minimum wage for women 
in any mercantile, office, waitress, or hairdressing occupation at $9 a 
week in cities of the first class, $8.50 in cities of the second, third, and 
fourth classes, and $8 elsewhere, while for women employed in “any 
manufacturing, mechanical, telephone, telegraph, laundry, dry- 
cleaning, lunch-room, restaurant, or hotel occupation,’ the mini- 
mum wage should be $8.75, $8.25, and $8 a week, according to the 
class of the city in which the occupation was carried on. While these 
orders are rather inclusive in their scope, they still recognize a differ- 
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ence in the necessary cost of living for women in different occupations, 
taking it for granted, for instance, that a saleswoman in a retail 
store may have to meet expenses which are not necessary for a 
laundry employee. 

Before these orders could be carried into effect the constitutionality 
of the law was attacked, and the commission suspended its activities 
until the legal question should be settled. The decision of the supreme 
court, upholding the law, was not given until December 21, 1917, so 
that there was an interregnum of about three and a half years in 
the work of the commission, and the orders issued since that period 
have been based on the idea of a minimum varying according to the 
size of the community in which a worker lives, but not according to 
her occupation. Two orders were issued in June, 1918, dealing with 
the rates to be paid apprentices and learners, which applied to all 
occupations without distinction.t Recently the commission has 
issued two new orders, one superseding the order of 1918, concerning 
learners and apprentices, and one establishing a minimum wage for 
women and minors of ordinary ability, this term covering those who 
have had a specified degree of experience. 

The order concerning apprentices and learners declares that in 
cities of 5,000 or more population those aged 18 or over shall receive 
for the first three months of employment $8.64 per week of 48 hours 
or less, and for the second three months, $10, with overtime pay at 
the rate of 18 cents and 21 cents per hour for the two periods, respec- 
tively; after six months they are to be regarded as experienced 
workers and are to receive the full minimum wage established for 
experienced adults. Learners under 18 are to receive for the first 
three months $7.20 per week, for the second, $8.64, and for the 
third, $10, with overtime at 15, 18, and 21 cents per hour for the 
three periods, respectively; after nine months, they are to receive 
the full minimum wage. In places of less than 5,000 population, 
wages for learners of 18 or over are to be $7.68 and $9.12 for the first 
two periods of three months each, and thereafter the full minimum 
wage is to be paid; while for learners under 18, wages for the first 
three months are to be $6.48, for the second $7.68, for the third 
$9.12, and thereafter the full minimum wage is to be paid. For those 
aged 18 or more, overtime is to be paid at the rate of 16 cents per 
hour for the first and 19 cents for the second preparatory period, 
while for the three preparatory periods of those under 18, overtime 
is to be 134, 16, and 19 cents an hour. The order concerning mini- 
mum rates for women and minors of ordinary ability is as follows: 

Whereas the Minimum Wage Commission of the State of Minnesota, under and 


by virtue of the authority vested in it by the provisions of Chapter 547, General 
Laws of Minnesota for 1913, and after due investigation, being of the opinion that 





1 These orders are published in the MontreLy J.anor ReEvIEW for Ociober. 1918. p. 185. 
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the wages paid to one-sixth or more of the women and minors employed in this State 
are less than living wages; and 

Whereas the said Commission has further found and determined and does hereby 
find and determine that the number of hours per week which a person is customarily 
employed in performance of work for her or his employer has a direct and substantial 
bearing on the minimum amount which such person needs and requires as a living 
waze, in that a person whose time and energy is not substantially consumed in the 
doing of the work for which she or he is employed may and can do for herself or himself 
many things which would and do reduce the money cost of living of such person; and 

Whereas the Commission has found and determined and does hereby find and 
determine that the cost of living in cities, villages, and boroughs having a population 
of 5,000 or more is greater than in municipalities of less than 5,000 population; and 

Whereas the said Commission has found and determined and does hereby find and 
determine that a week of not to exceed forty-eight (48) hours of work constitutes 
a general and reasonable weekly standard of employment in this State, for women 
and minors of ordinary ability; and 

Whereas the said Commission has found and determined and does hereby find 
and determine that the minimum wages sufficient for living wages for women and 
minors of ordinary ability, in any occupation, working not to exceed forty-eight (48) 
hours per week, in any city, village or borough in this State having a population 
of 5,000 or more inhabitants, is the sum of eleven ($11) dollars per week and that 
where any such person in any such municipality is ordinarily employed for more 
than forty-eight (48) hours per week, then and in such case the minimum weekly 
wages sufficient for living wages for any such person is found and determined to be 
the sum of eleven ($11) dollars plus twenty-three (23) cents per hour for each hour 
such person is customarily employed in excess of forty-eight (48) hours per week; and 

Whereas the said Commission has found and determined and does hereby find 
and determine that the minimum wages sufficient for living wages for women and 
minors of ordinary ability, in any occupation, working not to exceed forty-eight (48) 
hours per week, at or in any place other than a city, village, or borough having 5,000 
or more inhabitants, in the sum of ten and 25/100 ($10.25) dollars per week and that 
where any such person, in any such place, is ordinarily employed for more than 
forty-eight (48) hours per week, then and in such case the minimum weekly wages 
sufficient for living wages for any such person is found and determined to be the sum 
of ten and 25/100 ($10.25) dollars plus twenty-one and one-half (214) cents per hour 
for each hour such person is customarily employed in excess of forty-eight (48) hours 
per week. 

Now therefore it is hereby ordered that: 

The respective wages above set forth and determined be, and they are hereby 
declared to be the minimum wages which shall be paid to women and minors of 
ordinary ability, in any occupation, at the places in said order respectively specified. 

This order shall take effect and be in force on and after August 5, 1919. 

Dated at St. Paul, Minn., this 5th day of July, A. D. 1919. 

Nore.—Under the provisions of Order No. 10 where the person in question is a 
telephone operator and is customarily on duty between 6 o’clock p. m. and 8 o'clock 
a.m., and is permitted to sleep while so on duty, 12 hours on duty shall be construed 
as the equivalent of 8 hours of work in computing the number of hours of employ- 
ment per week. 

Nore.—Each employer affected by the above order shall post at least one copy 
of said order in a conspicuous place in each workroom in which affected workers are 
employed in his establishment or work place. 

Nore.—In determining a minimum wage of $11 per week, $7 is allowed for room 
and board, and 224 cents per meal is allowed for 21 meals, per week. 

Nore.—In determining a minimum wage of $10.25 per week, $6.25 is allowed for 
room and board, and 21 cents per meal is allowed for 21 meals, per week. 
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Wisconsin. 


In Wisconsin no minimum wage had been determined upon before 
the question of the constitutionality of minimum-wage legislation 
came to the front, and proceedings were suspended until a decision 
by the United States Supreme Court in the Oregon case shoul! 
decide the general principle of whether or not such legislation w:»;s 
permissible. This decision was given in 1917, and in 1918 th» 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission issued an order fixing minimu:) 
rates for women employed in pea canneries throughout the Stat, 
but not relating to other occupations. In May of that year th» 
commission received a verified complaint that many female and mino: 
employees in the State were receiving less than a living wage, accom- 
panied by a request that the commission should proceed with thi 
determination of aliving wage. The commission thereupon appointe:! 
an advisory wage board to assist in its investigations and deter- 
minations, and carried on an energetic inquiry into the cost of living 
for female and minor employees and their wages, and into “genera! 
industrial conditions as they affect and are affected by female ani 
minor employees.’’ As a result of these activities the commission 
has issued the following findings of fact and order: 


Findings of Fact. 


1. Many items in the cost of living of female and minor employees vary direct: 
with the number of hours they are required to work. Those who have short hours 
of labor are able to reduce their cost of living, having time to do much work for them- 
selves which female and minor employees who work longer hours must hire others 
to do’for them. Those who have the longer hours of labor, moreover, on the average 
lose more time from work because of sickness, with a resultant wage loss. 

2. Female and minor employees who are above 17 years of age upon first entering 
an industry are unable to produce the same output as experienced employees and wast» 
more products and require more supervision. It consequently is desirable that al! 
such learners should be placed in a class by themselves and that during a learning 
period of not to exceed six months, such learners may be paid somewhat less than a 
living wage. 

3. The cost of providing the necessaries essential to the welfare of minor employees 
who are under 17 years of age is somewhat less than the cost of the essentials for adult 
female employees and older minor employees. Minor employees under 17 years oi 
age usually also lack the sense of responsibility and are less efficient than older em- 
ployees. Their work, moreover, is subject to interruptions resultant from the require- 
ment of the law that they must attend a vocational school for eight hours per week 
during the day time in the months while these schools are in session; and for minor- 
under 16 years of age the total hours of labor per week, including the time spent in 
attendance at school, are by law limited to 48. These factors operate to reduce the 
value of the services usually rendered by minor employees under 16 years of age 
and to a lesser extent the value of the services of minor employees who are between 
16 and 17 years of age. It is consequently desirable that minor employees under 16 
years of age should be placed in one distinct class and minor employees between 
16 and 17 years of age in another distinct class. Taking into consideration all factors 
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entering into the problem, a fair minimum wage for minors under 16 years of age 
is 18 cents per hour. A fair minimum wage for minors between 16 and 17 years of age 
is 20 cents per hour, if they have been employed in the industry for at least three 
months, and 18 cents per hour, if they have not yet completed their first three months 
in the industry. Permit children who produce the same output as employees ina 
higher wage classification, however, are in equity entitled to the minimum wage 
rate of that class. 

{, The purpose of recognizing as distinct classes learners over 17 years of age, minors 
between 16 and 17 years of age, and minors under 16 years of age, is to render it possible 
for beginners to secure steady employment and training in industries which offer 
them a prospect of steady and remunerative employment. These classifications 
must not be made an excuse for paying the bulk of female and minor employees a 
wage below the minimum living wage. Consequently, no establishment should be 
permitted to pay less than a living wage to more than 25 per cent of the total number 
of the female and minor employees normally employed. The seasonal industries 
operating for only a few months during the year offer no prospect of steady employ- 
ment, and therefore such industries should not be permitted to employ any female 
or minor employees at less than the minimum living wage. 

5. Throughout the State female and minor employees who are over 17 years of age 
require a wage of not less than 22 cents per hour to guarantee their reasonable comfort, 
reasonable physical well-being, decency, and moral well-being, and of this amount 
approximately 40 per cent is required for board, 20 per cent for room rent, 22 per 
cents for clothing, and 18 per cent for other necessary expenses. 

6. Where board or lodging is furnished by the employer as part payment of wages, 
a fair allowance therefor is $4.50 per week for board and $2 per week for lodging. 

7. There is not sufficient testimony before the commission to establish that any 
occupation, trade, or industry in which females and minor employees are engaged is 
a “trade” or “trade industry.”’ 

Now, therefore, upon the findings so found, the Industrial Commission makes the 
following 


Order. 


1. Noemployer shall employ any experienced female or experienced minor employee 
over 17 years of age in any occupation, trade, or industry throughout the State at a 
wage rate of less than 22 cents per hour. 

2. During the first three months of the learning period the wage paid shall not be 
less than 18 cents per hour. During the second three months of the learning period 
the wage paid shall not be less than 20 cents per hour. 

3. Permit children shall be paid a wage of not less than 18 cents per hour. Permit 
children between 16 and 17 years of age who have completed three months in the 
industry shall be paid not less than 20 cents per hour. Permit children producing 
ihe same output as employees in a higher wage classification shall be paid not less than 
the minimum wage rate for such class. 

!. For the purposes of this order employees shall be deemed experienced aiter six 
months of employment in the trade or industry, whether for the same employer or 
ior different employers. In seasonal industries operating only for a few months during 
the year, no learning period is recognized, and all female and minor employees in 
such industries shall be paid a wage of not less than 22 cents per hour. 

5. The total number of employees in any establishment who receive wages below 
22 cents per hour, but not including indentured apprentices, shall not exceed 25 per 
cent of the total number of women and minor employees normally employed. 

6. Where board or lodging is furnished by the employer as part payment of wages, 
an allowance may be made therefor of not more than $4.50 per week for board and $2 
per week for lodging. ' 
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7. Where payment of wages is made upon a piece basis or system other than time 
rate the actual wage shall not be less than that provided for in this order. 

8. Every employer employing females or minors shall keep posted a copy of this 
order, on a form prescribed by the commission, in a conspicuous place in the general 
workroom and in the women’s dressing rooms. 

9. This order shall become effective August 1, 1919. 

Dated at Madison, Wis., this 27th day of June, 1919. 


Comparison of the Minnesota and Wisconsin Awards. 


The awards in the two States are alike in that they fix the same 
minimum for all occupations and also in that the amount considered 
necessary for a self-supporting woman to live on is set at nearly thie 
same figure for both. The Minnesota award is a little more liberal, 
as it contemplates a rate of practically 23 cents an hour in place of 
the 22 cents of the Wisconsin award. Also, in taking a week of 48 
hours or less as the standard it is more in line with the present tend- 
ency concerning hours of work than is the Wisconsin award, which 
practically indorses the 50-hour week, making it the norm for whic) 
wages are to be calculated. In the award made in 1918 it is worth, 
noticing the Wisconsin Industrial Commission fixed the hours of 
Jabor for women in pea canneries at 10 per day and 55 per week (sce 
Montaiy LaBor Review, July, 1918, p. 114), so that the present 
award marks at least an advance. The awards are alike again ip 
that while both provide for payment for any time worked above the 
standard day, neither penalizes such overtime by fixing a higher rate 
for it; this is especially noticeable in the Wisconsin award, since thie 
worker must be content with less than the standard earnings if she 
works less than the standard week. A fourth point of resemblance 
is found in the conclusions of the two commissions as to the actual 
cost of living to a self-supporting woman, both fixing the amount «| 
close to $11 a week. 

In a preliminary statement concerning its award, the Wisconsi: 
Industrial Commission makes this statement: 


—_ 


In arriving at the minimum living wage the advisory-wage board and the commi-- 
sion had in mind that approximately 40 per cent of the cost of living of self-supportiny 
female and minor employees is required for board, 20 per cent for room rent, 22 per 
cent for clothing, and 18 per cent for other necessary expenses. These percentages 
will be stated in our findings of fact in order to make possible a revision of the rates i 
our order when there are substantial changes in the different elements entering int) 
the cost of living of self-supporting women. The commission will from time to tin 
make investigations to determine the change in the cost of living and it will revire 
its order in accordance with any substantial changes that may appear. 


The order issued by the Minnesota Minimum Wage Commission does 
not contain any definite statement of this nature, but the care wit): 
which the present cost of room and board is given suggests that thi 
commission also plans to revise its minimum from time to time as 


need arises. 
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Minimum Wages and Hours for Female Em- 
ployees in Manitoba. 


CCORDING to the Annual Report of the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the Province of Manitoba for the year 1918 and the 
Canadian Labor Gazette for March, April, and July, 1919, 

the Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba, which held its first meeting 
on April 26, 1918, has fixed minimum wages and hours of female 
employees in various industries, as shown in the table which follows: 


MINIMUM WAGES AND HOURS OF FEMALES AS IMPOSED BY THE MINIMUM WAGE 
BOARD OF MANITOBA FROM APRIL, 1918, TO MARCH, 1919. 
























































Minimum Esti- Maximum 
weekly wage Minimum weekly wage | mated | Working hours. 
at time of imposed by board. number 
investigation. receive 
Industry. _| ing |Attime| Im- 
| increase} of in- | posed 
Adults | Minors.| Adults! Minors. | Learners | _ 0! _ | vesti- | | by 
F ; we i hy sae ”| wages. | gation. | board. 
| | 
Laundries (Winnipeg)... .. ....... $7.00] $6.00) $9.50 1 $7.00 2&8, 00 334 54 52 
37.50 49, 00 
58. 00 
|: a em _ 8&0] S00] 9.50} 2800] 2800) 108 50] 0 
49. 06 49. 00 
Pe Ee ee re 8. 00 7.00 10, 60 | 18. 00 28. 00 26 50 | 50 
| 38, 50 48, 50 
| 59.0) | 
RI dae iidindciciacnxven | 6.00 5, 00 10, 09 28.00 28.00 48 54 | 48 
49,00 49.00 | 
oo ee eee eee 8. 00 8, 00 | 10. 00 28. 50 28,50 (6) 48 18 
49.09 49.00 
ROMs cath eb kaedab eae e craie cows 10. 00 7.00} 10,00 28. 50 28. 50 (6) 48 :8 
49.00 49. 00 
MQCUMc hd aadakvcsacicseus sons 6. 00 1.50} 9,50 7. 00 28.00 19 53 o2 
37.50 49,00 
| 58. 00 
onfectionery and biseuits..... 6, 00 5.00} 10.00 17,00 28, 00 265 54 19 
37.50 49.00 
58.00 
Department stores. .... rews eee | 6.50} 5,00] 12,00 | 7. 00 1 9, 00 591 50 50 
88.00} 311.00 
$9.00 
Beddime factories. ............<... 8. 00 9, 00 | 12. 00 29. 00 29.00 9 50 O 
410.00 | 410.00 
Cigar factories: | 
Skilled employees............ ¢ 850 7.00} (10) | (10) ‘pe tee ($) s) 
Unskilled employees. ....... (6) (8) 10.00 | 28.00 28.00 4 52 if) 
DU ih cc ccacesccescasss 8. 00 7.00; 11.00} 29. 00 29.00 32 49 19 
410, 00 4 10. 00 
Jewelry fartories................- 10. 00 8, 00 | 12. 00 18.00 18.00 3 53 19 
. | 19,00} 119,00 | 
| 1210.00] 1210.00 
iat chanesesscveviene- (6) (6) | 1200) 185,00] 185.00] (¢ 6s) | (6 
; a 146.00] 146.00 | 
15 8, 00 15 8, 00 
| | 1610.00 | 1610. 00 ; 
Remo bisnwas senses ans | &501 (8) | 1200] 76.00] 176.00 16 50 50 
BM havin ob es64dccuvessqs: | 10,00] 7.00) 12,00 19,00} 187.00 5 5A 50 
$11.10 88.00 
98.75 
Printing, lithographing, book- 
binding, — hcomgnes | (6) (8) 12, 00 18.00 1 8. 00 (6) | (6) 18 
39. 00 3 9,00 
6 10. 00 5 10. 00 
911,00) 1911,00 
! For first 6 months. & Age 16. 14 For second season. 
2 For first 3 months. 8 Age 17. 16 For third season. 
? For second 6 months. 10 No minimum. 16 Ffurth season. 
* For second 3 months. il For seventh toninth months. 17 Increasing $1 each 4 weeks, 
© For third 6 months, 12 For ninth to twelfth months. 18 Age 15. 
€ Not reported. 13 For first season. 19 For fourth 6 months. - 


7 Age 14-15. 
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MINIMUM WAGES AND HOURS OF FEMALES AS IMPOSED BY THE MINIMUM WAGE 
BOARD OF MANITOBA FROM APRIL, 1918, TO MARCH, 1919—Concluded. 






























































Minimum | Esti- Maximum 
weekly wage | Minimum weekly wage mated | Working hours 
at oe oe imposed by board. number 
investigation. | receiv- =e 
Industry. ing |Attime| Im- 
increase} Of in- | posed 
Adults. Minors. Adults.| Minors. | Learners.| waves | gution.| based 
Ladies’ hat factories............. 1) (1) $12. 00 2 $8. 00 2 $8. 00 cf) (1) 
29.00 39, 00 
410. 00 410. 00 
5, 10, and 15 cent stores........... (1) (1) 12, 00 7, 00 29.00 32 53 
6 8.00 * 11.00 
79.00 
Standard retail stores............ | (1) (1) (1) 57.00 29.00} (') 60 
68.00} 211,00 
79. 00 
Stores openevenings and Sundays;  (') (1) (1) 7. 00 29,00 (*) 793 
€ 8, 00 311.00 
79.00 
Bens Sacteries. 6. ciccicsccsccccccss $8.00 | $8.00 | $10.00 28. 00 38.00 (1) 49 iY 
38.50 98, 50 
49.00 
Paper-box factories..............- 7.00 5,00} 10,00 27.00 8 8. 00 89 49 19 
38.00 98,50 
49,00 
Glove factories. ......cc.cccccess- 9. 00 7.00 | 12,00 10 7, 00 29.00 15 50 
68. 00 310.00 
78.75 411.00 
Industries with few female em- 
aren ey (1) (*) 12. 00 (1) 29,00 (*) (1) (*) 
310.00 
$11.00 
Bag factories: 
Skilled employees...........- 9, 33 5.35 | 12.00 10 8, 00 311.00 90 50 
69, OU 911.50 
79.7 
Unskilled employees. ........ (1) (1) 11, 00 (12) tg (*) (1) (‘) 
Ladies’ wear factories: 
Skilled factories.............. (1) (1) 12, 00 28.00 28.00 (*) (1) 
310. 00 310.00 
411,00 411.00 
Unskilled employees........- (1) (1) 11. 00 210. 00 2 10. 00 (*) (1) 1s 
Garment and regalia factories....; (') (1) 12, 00 8 9. 00 89, 00 (‘) (1) 1s 
910.50} 910,50 
Mail-order establishments: 
RUE dcké Cddsgdwnsebisecten (1) (1) 12, 00 ! 107,00} 1310.00 (*) (1) 
68.00] ‘411.00 
79,00 
a nn (1) (1) PGE ba ccaviesen 13.10, 00 () (t) is 
Dyeing and dry cleaning: 
IR en diay a nitdcsists nnd eisai 1) (1) PE fh intesent 210.00 ¢ (1) oD 
SE MG saeubencdsdebeetes sc | (4) (*) Be foxsabevces toe (‘) (*) 50 
ee eee 1) (1) 11. 00 29.00 29.00} (*) (1) i) 
PE ns oscgecdeccesscnecees | (4) (1) <1 ) Eee 28.00 (1) (4) 15 
39. 50 
411.00 
Furriers’ establishments... ...... (1) (1) 12, 00 28,00 8 9. 00 (1) (t) 13 
39. 00 910, 50 
310.00 
Dressmaking...........-.+++--++: (t) (t) 12.00} 26.00] 88.00] (1) (1) | 6 49-50 
37.00 99.00 
48.00} 1610.00 
179,00 | 1811.06 
aaa oe (1) (1) 12. 50 12. 50 12. 50 (1) (1) 52 
SINE, «in cduweunecuh <oedens (1) (a 12.50} 1912.50 12.50} (1) | (1) $8 
1 Not reported. 12 Increase of $1 each 6 months. 
2 For first 6 months. 13 For first year. 
3 For second 6 months. 14 For second year. 
4 For third 6 months. 16 84 hours per day, but not to exceed 50 per week. 
5 Age 14-15. In establishments remaining open on Saturday 
6 Age 16, evening, 114 hours may be worked on Saturday, but 
7 Age 17. not more than 49 hours per week. 
8 For first 3 months. 16 For third 3 months, 
9 For second 3 months. 17 For fourth 6 months. 
10 Age 15, 18 For fourth 3 months, 


11 including auto tops, caskets, leather goods, tents 19 No minor under 16 years of age shall be em- 
and awnings, paint, rags, brooms, and seed packing. ployed in a restaurant. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 





Women in Railroad Work in the United States. 


Administration has recently issued a pamphlet! giving in 
detail the number of women employed in various capacities 

by the railroads of the Eastern, Southern, and Western Divisions at 
the beginning of each quarter of the year 1918. Attention is called 
to the fact that the railroads offer the best example we have of the 
actual substitution of women for men, since in this work “they lit- 
erally stepped into the places previously occupied by men when the 
war-time scarcity of labor began to be felt.” In 1917 they began 
to be taken on in large numbers for work formerly done exclusively 
by men. By October, 1918, just before the signing of the armistice, 
their employment reached its high-water mark, with a total of 
101,785 women empioyed in the three divisions specified. Of these 
54 per cent were employed by the roads of the eastern territory, 
11.3 per cent in the southern, and 34.7 per cent in the western terri- 
tory. Something over 72 per cent of them were in clerical or semi- 
clerical positions, including ticket sellers, draftswomen, and the like. 
Since the signing of the armistice there has been a considerable 
reduction in the number of women employed. This is explained as 
being due in part to a general reduction of labor forces on the rail- 
roads throughout the country and in part to the return of men from 
military service, who are being reinstated by the railroads. The 
director of the women’s service has furnished advance figures, 
given tentatively and subject to possible correction, for April 1, 
1919, making it possible to show the variation in the employment of 
women in railroad work for the year ending on that date. The num- 
ber of woman employees at the beginning of this year, on October 1, 
1918, and on April 1, 1919, with the percentage of increase or decrease 


rs Women’s Service Section of the United States Railroad 





! United States Railroad Administration. Women’s service section. Number of women employed 
and character of their employment, for dates of Jan. 1, Apr. 1, July 1, Oct.1,1918. (Class I Roads) Eastern, 
Southern, and Western territories, by roads. Washington, D.C.,1919. 36 p. 
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occurring between October and April, are shown in the following 
table: 


NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN RAILROAD WORK, BY OCCUPATION, (7 
SPECIFIED DATES IN 1918 AND 1919. 









































Percent 
increase (+ ) 
, or decrease 
Occupation. se | — “at, (—) Apr. 1, 
1919, com- 
| pared with 
} Oct. 1, 191s, 
—* . — a = 
NS FR hl EE ES Se Cs aa ee Oe | sl 2,392 1, 426 4) 4 
no main vk scengendtunseqsbiepnis 6 12 3 — 7 
i tee ee ck nat oo dun dnaes uh oe Ean easeaeae seen 461 69S 502 — 2] 
8) a oa a ee 51,454 | 73,620 69, 246 (2) 
a ey gS Cale I a AI Be Ae SS BR PSOE SS LEA 3, 656 5,600 4, 752 — 1.1 
En redndcmane shh <dungih oh etennssdannheston 15 | 97 100 + 3.1 
Ns ns cn danncenacacdubetaniecdanckvls nee 430 | 736 624 =— 15.2 
ENA EEE ESTEE TS RP ier 2,359} 2,830 2, 427 = 14.3 
ns oa oka dacskeale dec cotead on ontee tan Phebe 408 1,365 466 (2) 
REE So ER, eee ope ees sansa eas 1, 433 5, 137 883 — 8 
EE SE RRS OPE ne Oe A BS ae ee Te 41 | 220 171 —2 
Station agents, assistants, agent operators.................- 239 | 377 1,201 +2 
Supervisors of Women employees. .................--------- 52 | 113 88 — 22.1 
Switch tenders and other yard work..................---.. 18 50 28 — 45. 
nL, 2 covcckcchssscereneneenssdnnedende tebe 1,714 2, 409 1,968 ~ 
Se ee eee Ae ee 1,320 2,613 1,684 — 
SD EEE SE en ee ee eee ee 133 | Lg SERCO Se 
EEE OOOO, SOF OECTA 30 100 sO —: 
ly cap eelrselevnsse cd chs cltadad sok eee 437 1, 461 22 (2) 
i ntineddn opapmpencnhansecnaaencaseeahnadechens 232 518 588 +] 
Ek Ghassccuseveect sb6lessctsbdoaddssduuotasests 397 565 260 —: 
BON ccesecess caeasdsssegtatsacetidveotcletkenss 65,816 | 101,785 | 86,519 | = li. 





1 Including only those engaged in train operation. 
2 Figures for Oct, 1, 1918, and Apr. 1, 1919, not comparable. 

A portion of the variation shown above represents the considere:| 
policy of the Railroad Administration. Thus the figures for April |, 
1919, show that no women were engaged i» track work, that the 
number of attendants had fallen off considerably, and that the 
largest percentage of reduction found had taken place in shop work. 
‘““At the request of the Railroad Administration,” says the mem»- 
randum accompanying the statistics, ‘‘the employment of women 
was discontinued in trucking, in track work, and as parcel-rovoin 
attendants, on account of risk of overstrain and injury.”’ In shop- 
work, by far the largest proportion of the women were engaged as 
laborers, 91 per cent of the 5,137 listed under this head in October, 
1918, being either inside or outside laborers. This work often 
involved heavy physical labor, for which women are less fitted, an: 
naturally when men again became available they were engaged for it. 

In three lines of work, it will be noticed, the number of women 
employed has actually increased since October, 1918. The number 
of elevator operators has increased by three, but the total number 
employed and the increase are alike too small to make the fact sig- 
nificant. The number employed as watchwomen, the great majority 
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of these being crossing tenders, rose from 518 to 588; an increase of 
134 per cent; and the number employed as station agents, assistants, 
and agent operators rose during the six months from 377 to 1,201, 
an increase of 218.6 per cent. 

The distribution of the women, before and after the diminution of 
their numbers, is a matter of some interest. Even at the high mark 
of their employment they were for the most part in the kind of work 
in which the public is accustomed to see them engaged, those in the 
more spectacular kinds of new employments, track work, trucking, 
warehouse and dock work, roundhouse and shop work, etc., forming 
something less than 10 per cent of the whole group. Taking the two 
dates, October 1, 1918, and April 1, 1919, the proportion which the 
women in several important groups formed of the total number of 
women employed was as follows, the group classed as “‘clerical and 
semiclerical’”’ having been corrected to make the figures for the two 
periods strictly comparable: 


PER CENT OF TOTAL FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN EACH CLASSIFIED GROUP ON DATE 
SPECIFIED. 








‘ Oc... 1 Apr. 1 
Group. 1918.” 919." 








in Ee LE A ne ee ae He ee eet 
CORN Sabie condo ccetecanbescccsessenacscicce pnawdens ik tedeweee: cadubbbenchewus 
ee ee aa ak ee ker abukens anaes canetiawese 
PT a SOE 5 SoS Po ke decked sis ckalddecadeceevteubepesdesrepena 
BR RS a gr a ee Rey hy Fone emer garry 
Telecrapb operators. ...............-- re. ae oe eee eer eee — 
Telephome Operators (traim seFvice). ... .......cccwccccccccccccccee-coccccccccccsccess | 
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Here it appears that the relative importance of the group of 
attendants and of the telephone operators engaged in train service 
has decreased noticeably under peace conditions, while the group of 
telegraph operators has decreased slightly. The women engaged in 
cleaning and in personal service have maintained precisely the same 
relative importance. The station agents show a material increase, 
both absolutely and relatively, and the clerical group has increased 
considerably in relative importance. The changes in position of these 
last two groups perhaps give some indication of the lines along which 
the employment of women in railroad service may be expected to 
develop in the future. 
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Relative Wages of Men and Women in Industry 
in England. ' 


N SEPTEMBER 1, 1918, as one result of a strike on the part 
() of the woman tramway conductors of London, by which 
they won an increase of wages which had been granted to 
the men conductors but refused to them, the British War Cabinet 
announced its decision to appoint a committee to consider the 
whole question of the relation which should exist between the wages 
of men and women. The terms of reference were: 
To investigate and report on the relation which should be maintained between 
the wages of women and men, having regard to the interest of both, as well as to 


the value of their work. The recommendations should have in view the necessity 
of output during the war and the progress and well-being of industry in the future. 


The committee consisted of six members, five of whom—Sir 
James Atkins, chairman, Dr. Janet Campbell, Sir Lynden Macassey, 
Sir William Mackenzie, and Sir Mathew Nathan—were paid Govern- 
ment officials, while the sixth, Mrs. Sidney Webb, had no connection 
with the Government. ‘This committee recently published the result 
of its deliberations in a majority report signed by the five Govern- 
ment members and a minority report signed by Mrs. Webb. The 
original reference was extended to cover an investigation of the 
charge that the Government had not kept its promise that woman 
munition workers should receive equal pay with men. On this 
point the majority report vindicates the Government, while the 
minority report brings in a verdict of guilty. The published report 
further includes a memorandum prepared by Dr. Janet Campbell 
dealing with the health of women in industry, especially during 
their employment under war conditions, and a brief statement by 
Sir William Mackenzie setting forth his reasons for disagreeing with 
some of the recommendations of the majority report. 

The majority report contains a long historical review of the 
employment of women before and during the war and of the relation 
their wages have borne to men’s. By 1906, it is stated, women’s 
wages, on the whole, were rather under one-half of those paid men, 
the disparity being least in skilled trades and occupations in which 
‘‘physical strength and specialized, as distinct from general, training 
affect less the services rendered.” During the war women’s wages 
rose to about two-thirds of men’s. The custom of paying women 
less than men is of such long standing and is so widespread that 
the committee thinks it can not be due to artificial causes. ‘‘A 
state of affairs which has come down through the ages and is nearly 





1 Women in Industry. Report of the War Cabinet Committee on Women in Industry. London, 1919. 
341 pp. Cmd. 135. Price, 1s. 6d. 
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universal must have some origin in nature, however much the effect 
may have been accentuated by the action of man.” The lesser 
physical strength of women and their special racial function are the 
natural origins suggested. From this opinion that the low wages 
paid women have their origin in nature, the minority report dissents 
strongly. Industrial wages, Mrs. Webb considers, are mainly settled 
by the higgling of the market, and for a number of reasons women 
have in the past been less able than men to hold their own in this 
kind of bargaining. In regard to other causes assigned—the con- 
ventional opposition to women’s work outside their homes and their 
lack of training and organization—the two reports are in substantial 
agreement. 

Although believing that the lower wages of women were originally 
due to natural causes, the signers’of the majority report do not 
think that the discrepancy should continue to anything like the 
extent to which it has prevailed in the past. Considering the various 
relations which may be established between men’s and women’s 
wages, they discard the principle of the rate for the job regardless 
of who the worker may be, on the ground that this would probably 
result in the exclusion of women from industry altogether. As a 
cause for this anticipated effect the conferees maintain that the 
woman’s output in industry is not equal to that of the man, and 
for proof refer to the experience of women in men’s work during 
the war. The many statements made in Government publications 
during the war as to the superior output of women in various kinds 
of work are passed over in silence, the committee contenting itself 
with referring to certain kinds of work for which women are evi- 
dently not so well fitted as men. 

The trend of this evidence was, as might have been expected, in the direction 
of showing that in all the occupations involving heavy or fatiguing work or technical 
skill the woman’s productive power was less than the man’s, the difference dimin- 
ishing in proportion to the extent that machinery embodying the science of the 
designer and the skill of the toolmaker, and actuated by the power supplied by 
the coal miner and the stoker, reduced the need for skill and force more directly 
applied. 

Equal pay for equal output, it is argued, is the only fair and just 
principle to apply, and an attempt is made to surround this prin- 
ciple with safeguards which shall prevent the unscrupulous employer 
from using if as a means for cutting women’s wages to any degree 
he thinks fit. 'The committee thinks, nevertheless, that the principle 
must be modified by the fixation of a minimum wage below which 
it must not be allowable to employ a woman at all; if she is not 
worth that to the employer he must not make use of her, but in 
the interests of the community as a whole must take the higher- 
priced male. In stipulating what this wage is to cover, the com- 
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mittee shows unusual liberality. Granting that women are to enter 
industry on a different footing from men, and that there is to he 
a national minimum wage for women as distinguished from the 
national minimum for workers asked by the National Industria! 
Conference, only one complaint is to be made of the committee's 
statement of what the minimum_is to provide: Provision for any 
dependents is expressly excluded, and the minimum is based on the 
needs of a single woman caring only for herself. The conclusion that 
women do not, as a rule, support anyone but themselves seems to he 
reached mainly on general principles. An English writer on socia| 
subjects is quoted as having made investigations which tended ‘t« 
show that the great majority of women, possibly five out of every 
six, are not to any material extent responsible for the maintenance 
of dependents,” but the committee fails to mention that these 
investigations covered only 516 women '—a number obviously tov 
small to justify any general conclusions. The committee recognizes 
that there are cases in which a woman’s earnings must cover, i) 
whole or in part, the support of her children, and for these it recom- 
mends endowment of motherhood, or some form of mothers’ pen- 
sions; but no provision is suggested for the cases in which wome) 
are supporting relatives other than children. 

Taking the majority report as a whole, it marks a cheering advance 
in the official attitude toward woman workers. It manifests a real 
desire to end the discriminations against women which have in the 
past too often compelled them to work for less than a living wage: 
adopting the principle of equal pay for equal output, it tries to 
establish safeguards which shall prevent this formula being made 
the cover for mere exploitation of women; and it is encouraging 
to find an official summary of what a minimum wage should cover 
including ‘‘insurance and trade-union subscriptions and a reasonable 
sum for holidays, amusements, etc.” Also, the air of unlimited 
leisure, not uncommon in Government reports, is happily lacking. 
Again and again it is urged that the reforms recommended should 
take place ‘‘at once,” or ‘‘with the least possible delay.”” It advises 
that the minimum wage should be established to take effect ‘‘imme- 
diately on the expiry of the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 
1918, or any prolongation of it.” In fact, throughout the report 
there is a recognition of the human needs involved in the questions 
under consideration and of the urgency of finding not only a solution 
but the right solution as quickly as possible. 








iThe Human Needs of Labor, by Seebohm Rowntree. London, 1918. Pp, 111-114. 


AN na nites Milles: Ae 
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The Minority Report. 


In the minority report Mrs. Webb dissents from the whole plan 
of the majority report. She says: 


What the committee was charged to investigate and to report upon was not the 
wages and other conditions of employment of women, any more than the wages and 
other conditions of employment of men—still less the terms upon which either men 
or women should be permitted to remain in industry, but “the relation which should 
be maintained” between them, ‘‘having regard to the interests of both, as well as 
to the value of their work . . . and the progress and well-being of industry in the 
future.’’ The reference carefully avoids, in its terms, any implication of inequality. 
To concentrate the whole attention of the readers of the report upon the employ- 
ment of women, past, present and future, and upon their physiological and social needs, 
without any corresponding survey of the employment of men, and of their physio- 
logical and social needs, is to assume, perhaps inadvertently, that industry is normally 
a function of the male, and that women, like nonadults, are only to be permitted to 
work for wages at special hours, for special rates of wages, under special supervision 
and subject to special restrictions by the legislature. I can not accept this assumption. 


In regard to rates of pay, Mrs. Webb objects strongly to the formula 
of equal pay for equal output, pointing out that the employer is the 
judge of the output and that this rule gives him a dangerous power 
of control over wages. Moreover, it is always open to him to make 
some slight variation in the operation or process intrusted to the 
woman, and to contend that because of this she is not doing the 
same work as the man, and therefore has no basis for claiming the 
man’s wage as the standard. Collective bargaining, in which the 
worker has found his chief protection, is done away with where 
this formula is adopted. It would probably result in the men 
retaining their present rates, with such improvements as they could 
gain from time to time, while the women would have no standard 
rates, different employers valuing their output differently, and 
making different deductions for what they considered the extra 
expense involved in the employment of women. 

Mrs. Webb would have an occupational rate, determined by collec- 
tive bargaining, which should be applied regardless of sex. Un- 
questionably, she thinks, this would result in the exclusion of women 
from certain occupations, but this would be desirable. It is not to 
the advantage of the Nation that women should be employed at 
work for which they are not fitted, simply because they can be 
obtained more cheaply than men. If the occupational rate were 
adopted women would probably, for instance, be excluded from 
heavy trucking in which experience shows that men can do better 
than women; but there would be no incentive to exclude them from 
the making of optical and scientific instruments, for which work 
they have shown a special aptitude. Mrs. Webb calls attention to 
the fact that in at least one highly organized industry in which botb 
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men and women are employed—cotton weaving—the standing lists 
of piecework prices constitute what are in effect occupational rates 
paid without regard to the sex of the worker, and that there has been 
no tendency, as a result of this situation, to exclude women from 
the industry. In brief, she believes that the fixation of a rate for 
the work, regardless of who the worker may be, would result in the 
employment of the person best fitted to do that particular job, and 
that the community as*a whole would benefit by this arrangement. 

Mrs. Webb deals at length with two other arguments often advanced 
to justify the lower wages paid women, i. e., that men have dependents 
to support while women have not, and that women have not the 
potential usefulness of men, since they are less able to repair ma- 
chinery in case of need, or to meet other emergencies. As to de- 
pendents, women of course frequently have them, How frequent!) 
has not as yet been demonstrated, but the working woman who is 
supporting, in whole or in part, a family is by no means an exceptiona! 
figure. But this is rather beside the mark, for it has never been 
customary to base men’s wages on the number or even the existence 
of dependents, and there is no reason why the attitude should be 
adopted in the case of women. 

In some occupations the rates for men have been, for long periods, demonstrab! 
insufficient for the full maintenance of a wife and even the smallest number of children 
at the lowest possible level of subsistence. In more fortunate trades, where the 
standard rate may be sufficient to keep a family, the unmarried man does not receive 
something less than the standard time wages because he has fewer responsibilities 
than the married man. . . . The employer has no knowledge of what may be 
the several responsibilities of his employees, whether men or women; and in the 
matter of wages he has no concern with them. He is not morally entitled to gei 


his work done at a lower rate by one operative, because that operative happens to 
have fewer responsibilities, than by another, who happens to have more. 


The potentially greater usefulness of a man is advocated as a 
reason for higher wages even where it is manifestly inapplicable. 
Mrs. Webb cites one case brought before an arbitration tribunal in 
which the Government sought to justify a lower wage for women 
than men employed as elevator attendants on the ground that the 
men could repair the machinery in case of a breakdown, but lost 
their case when a notice was produced ‘‘which had forbidden the 
men attendants, under dire penalties, ever to touch the machinery 
of the lift or to seek to repair defects.”’ 

It may be suggested that we have in this notice the clue to the answer. Either 
it is essential, or at least desirable, in view of the likelihood or the seriousness oi 
possible emergencies, that all the operatives employed should possess the qualifica- 


tions needed to deal with such emergencies; or it is not. If it is, then the workers 
concerned, whether men or women, should be chosen from among those so qualified 





1 Employed in cotton-weaving processes: Males, 82,341; females, 190,922. Census of England and Wales, 
1911. Summary Tables, p. 139. 
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and paid accordingly. Ifitis not, the fact being proved by the engagement of workers 
without such qualifications, then the lack of them can not be pleaded as a ground 
for paying a lower rate because any particular workers, whether men or women, do 
not possess what is demonstrably not necessary for their work. 


In regard to a minimum wage, Mrs. Webb advocates the national 
minimum endorsed by the National Industrial Council, which 
should be paid to men and women alike. This should not, she thinks, 
include provision for dependents, because it is quite impracticable 
to base wages on the number of dependents the worker has; yet 
unless this is done any effort to make the minimum wage cover 
dependents is likely to result in absolute harm, Some other provi- 
sion for the support of children should be made by the State, and 
the care of the old, the infirm, and the crippled should be regarded 
as a national obligation. 


Conclusions and Recommendations. 


The recommendations of the majority report, and the conclusions 
of the minority report, are as follows: 


Recommendations of the Majority Report. 


Recommendations as to Principles that should Govern Future Relation Between Men’s 
and Women’s Wages. 


1. That women doing similar or the same work as men should receive equal pay 
for equal work in the sense that pay should be in proportion to efficient output. This 
covers the principle that on systems of payment by results equal payment should 
he made to women as to men for an equal amount of work done. 

2. That the relative value of the work done by women and men on time on the 
same or similar jobs should be agreed between employers and trade-unions acting 
through the recognized channels of negotiation, as, for instance, trade boards or 
joint industrial councils. 

3. That where it is desired to introduce women to do the whole of a man’s job, 
and it is recognized that either immediately or after a probationary period they are 
of efficiency equal to that of the men, they should be paid either immediately or 
after a probationary period, the length and conditions of which should be definitely 
laid down, the men’s time rate. ; 

4. That where there has been subdivision of a man’s job or work without any bona 
fide simplification of processes or machine and a woman is put on to do a part only of 
the job or work, the wages should be regulated so that the labor cost to the employer 
of the whole job should not be lessened while the payment to the persons engaged on 
it should be proportioned to their respective labor contributions. 

5. That where the introduction of women follows on bona fide simplification of 
process or machine, the time rates for the simplified process or simplified machine 
should be determined as if this was to be allocated to male labor less skilled than the 
male labor employed before simplification, and women, if their introduction is agreed 
to, should only receive less than the unskilled man’s rate if, and to the extent that, 
their work is of less value. 

6. That in every case in which the employer maintains that a woman’s work pro- 
duces less than a man’s, the burden of proof should rest on the employer, who should 
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also have to produce evidence of the lower value of the woman’s work to which the 
fixed sum to be deducted from the man’s rate for the particular job throughout the 
whole of the industry should strictly correspond. 

7. That every job on which women are employed doing the same work as men for 
less wages should be considered a man’s job for the purpose of fixing women’s wages, 
and the wages should be regulated in the manner above recommended. 

8. That the employment of women in commercial and clerical occupations espe- 
cially requires regulation in accordance with the principle of ‘‘equal pay for equa! 
work.’’ 

9. That in order to maintain the principle of ‘‘equal pay for equal work” in cases 
where it is essential to employ men and women of the same grade, capacity, and 
training, but where equal pay will not attract the same grade of man as of woman, it 
may be necessary to counteract the difference of attractiveness by the payment t. 
married men of children’s allowances, and that this subject should receive carefu! 
consideration from His Majesty’s Government in connection with payments to teachers 
to which the Government contributes. 

10. That the principle of ‘‘equal pay for equal work” should be eariy and ful! 
adopted for the manipulative branches of the civil service, and that in the case « / 
post-office duties, the question of the men having late hours or night work should |. 
provided for by an extra allowance to persons undertaking common duties under 
disagreeable conditions. 

11. That this principle with regard to allowances to persons undertaking common 
duties under disagreeable conditions should be applied also to industry. 

12. That if the treasury inquiry advocated by the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service with the object of removing inequalities of salary not based on differences 
in the efficiency of the services has not yet been held, it should be put in hand with 
the least possible delay. 

13. That the separate grades and separate examinations for women clerks in th: 
civil service should be abolished, but that the Government departments shoul: 
retain within their discretion the proportion of women to be employed in any branch 
or grade. 

14, That the Government should support the application to industry of the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘equal pay for equal work” by applying it with the least possible delay 
to their own establishments, and that as soon as any relation between the wages o/ 
men and women in any occupation or job has been agreed between employers ani 
trade-unions acting through the recognized channels of negotiation, the maintenan«« 
of that relation should be a condition of any Government contract involving the 
employment of workpeople in that occupation or job. 


Recommendations as to Principles that should Govern Future Employment and Wags 
of Women.' 


15. That in those trade processes and occupations which the experience of the war 
has shown to be suitable for the employment of women, employers and trade-unions 
acting through the recognized channels of negotiation should make possible the 
introduction of women by agreements which would insure, in the manner above 
indicated, that this did not result in the displacement of men by reason of the women’s 
cheapness to the employer. 

16. That with a view to improving the health and so increasing the efficiency oi 
women in industry— 

‘(i) There should be a substantial reform and extension in scope of the Factory 
and Workshops Acts, with special reference to (a) the reduction in the hours of work 





Sir William Mackenzie dissents from recommendations 18 to 26. 
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(including arrangement of spells and pauses, overtime, night work); (b) the provi- 
sion of seats, labor-saving devices, etc., to avoid unnecessary fatigue; (c) an improved 
standard of sanitation (sanitary conveniences, lavatories, cloakrooms, etc.), ven- 
tilation and general hygiene; (d) the provision of canteens, rest rooms, and surgeries; 
e) the general supervision of the health of the workers, individually and collectively; 
and (f) the conditions under which adolescents should be employed; 

(ii) The present factory medical department of the Home Office should at once be 
strengthened by the appointment of an adequate and suitable staff of women medical 
inspectors of factories and that a considerable increase should be made to the present 
staff of lay women factory inspectors; 

(iti) A local factory medical service should be established with duties of supervision, 
investigation and research intimately coordinated with the school medical service 
under the local education authority, the public health service under the local sani- 
tary authority, and the medical service under the National Insurance Act or Ministry 
of Health when established. 

17. That the Ministry of Labor, with which should rest the duty of ascertaining 
both nationally and locally the demand for trained persons in any trade or occupation, 
should, through central and local trade advisory committees, assist local education 
authorities in determining the technical instruction which should be provided for 
women. 

18. That in order to secure and maintain physical health and efficiency no normal 
woman should be employed for less than a reasonable subsistence wage. 

19. That this wage should be sufficient to provide a single woman over 18 years of 
age in a typical district where the cost of living is low with an adequate dietary, 
with lodging to include fuel and light in a respectable house not more than half an 
hour’s journey, including tram or train, from the place of work, with clothing sufficient 
for warmth, cleanliness, and decent appearance, with money for fares, insurance, and 
trade-union subscriptions, and with a reasonable sum for holidays, amusements, etc. 

20. That there should be additions to this wage for women working in the larger 
towns and in London to cover the greater cost of living there. 

21. That this wage should be adjusted periodically to meet variation in the cost of 
living. , 

22. That the determination of the basic subsistence wage should be by a specially 
constituted authority which should also determine variations from it to meet the 
conditions of different districts and of different times or in rare cases special conditions 
of trade. 

23. That the subsistence wage so determined should be established by statute 
to take effect immediately on the expiry of the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 
1918, or any prolongation of it and to apply to the employment for gain in all occupa- 
tions (other than domestic service) for which a minimum wage has not been determined 
by an industrial council or by a trade board or other statutory authority. 

24, That the Government should give consideration to the question of adopting 
a scheme of mothers’ pensions for widows and for deserted wives with children, and 
for the wives with children of men physically or mentally disabled, such pensions 
to be granted only after investigation where there is need and subject to supervision, 
and otherwise to be administered on the lines followed for pensions granted to the 
widows of men deceased in war. 

25. That the department or departments of Government concerned should draw up 
for the consideration of the Government a scheme by which the entire direct costs 
involved by the lying-in of women under thoroughly satisfactory conditions should 
be provided for by the State. 

26. That a scale of wages should be established for girls 2s. a week less than the 
woman’s subsistence wage, for each year under 18, and that no girl should be employed 
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for gain at lower rates than those of this scale unless a duly constituted authority, 
such as a trade board or industrial council, fixes such lower rate where the employ- 
ment is of the nature of an apprenticeship. Also that the question of girls ahd boys 
under 16 working on piece should be specially considered by the department or 
departments of Government concerned with a view to the definite abolition of such 
working if it is found to be detrimental to health. 

27. That the.Government should continue to give the strongest possible support 
to proposals for the international regulation of labor conditions, which would lessen 
the danger of the foreign trade of this country being injured as a result of the employ- 
ment of underpaid labor abroad. 


Conclusions of the Minority Report. 


1. That the existing relation between the conditions of employment of men and 
women, whether in manttal labor or in the brain-working occupations, is detrimenta| 
to the personal character and professional efficiency of both sexes, and inimical alike 
to the maximum productivity of the Nation and to the advancement of the several! 
crafts and professions. 

2. That the exclusion of women by law or by custom, from the better paid posts, 
professions, and crafts, has driven them to compete with each other, and with men, 
in the lower grades of each vocation, where they have habitually been paid at lower 
rates than men for equivalent work, on the pretense that women are a class apart, 
with no family obligations, smaller needs, less capacity and a lower level of intelli- 
gence—none of these statements being true of all the individuals thus penalized. 

3. That, for the production of commodities and services, women no more consti- 
tute a class than do persons of a particular creed or race; and that the time has come for 
the removal of all sex exclusions; for the opening of all posts and vocations to any 
individuals who are qualified for the work, irrespective of sex, creed, or race; and for 
the insistence, as minima, of the same qualifications, the same conditions of employ- 
ment, and the same occupational rates, for all those accepted by the private or public 
employers as fit to be engaged in any particular pursuit. 

4, That the popular formula of ‘“‘equal pay for equal work,’’ or, more elaborately, 
‘“‘equal pay for work of equal value in quantity and quality}” whilst aiming at the 
expression of the right ideal, is so ambiguous and so easily evaded as not to constitute 
any principle by which the relation between men's and women’s wages can be safely 
determined. 

5. That the essential principle which should govern all systems of remuneration, 
whether in private industry or in public employment, in manual working as well as 
brain-working occupations, is that of clearly defined occupational or standard rates, 
to be prescribed for all the persons of like industrial grade; and, whether computed 
by time or by output, to be settled by collective agreement between representative 
organizations of the employers and the employed; and enforced, but as minima only, 
on the whole grade or vocation. There is no more reason for such occupational or 
standard rates being made to differ according to the workers’ sex than according to 
their race, creed, height, or weight. 

6. That in the interests alike of maximum productivity and race preservation, ii 
is imperative that a national minimum should be prescribed by law and systemati- 
cally enforced, in respect, at least, of rest time, education, sanitation, and subsis- 
tence, in which national minimum there should be no sex inequality; and that the 
present unsystematic, uneven, and patch-work provisions of the factory, education, 
public health, insurance and other acts, in which the policy of the national minimum 
has been so far empirically embodied, urgently need to be replaced by a comprehensive 
codification, equally applicable to all employments, and to the various requirements, 
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including a legal minimum of weekly wages for the whole Kingdom based on the 
price of full subsistence below which no adult worker free from specific disqualifica- 
tion, should be permitted to be employed. These legal minimum conditions of em- 
ployment and unemployment should be identical for men and women. 

7. That there seems no alternative—assuming that the Nation wants children— 
to some form of State provision, entirely apart from wages, of which the present mater- 
nity benefit, free schooling and income tax allowance constitute only the germ. The 
assumption that men, as such, must receive higher pay because they have families 
‘o support; and that women, as such, should receive less because they have no such 
‘amily obligations, is demonstrably inaccurate to the extent of 25 or even 50 per cent; 
and if wages were made really proportionate to family obligations, it would involve a 
complete revolution in the present methods of payment; it would be incompatible 
alike with collective bargaining and with any control by the workers over their con- 
ditions of employment; and it would lead to a disastrous discrimination against the 
married man or woman, and still more against parentage. This question of public 
provision for maternity and childhood urgently requires investigation by a separate 
committee or commission. 

8. That the chaos into which the war has thrown not merely the wages of men and 
vomen, but also the various occupational rates throughout industry and, indeed, 
the wages and salaries of all grades of producers of commodities and services—result- 
ing in gross inequalities, and a serious lack of correspondence between incomes, efforts 
and needs—is not only a cause of hardship and discontent but also has a detrimental 
influence on national production; that what-is required is a closer general approxima- 
‘ion in all classes of society, of incomes to efforts and sacrifices, and this calls for a 
‘oyal Commission of Inquiry into the sharing of the national product among 
classes, industries, and individuals, in order that not only the maximum productivity 
of industry in the future, but also the maximum personal development of the citizens, 
and the improvement of the race, may be better secured than at present. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 





The Foreman’s Bonus for Accident Reduction. 


By Lucian W. CHANEY. 


for a long time. It is now the chief method of maintaining 

or of increasing production. Usually an addition is made to 
the rate of pay when a certain standard output is reached, with pro- 
portionately greater increases if the standard is surpassed. Thus, 
as the use of bonuses as a production stimulus was well established 
in the industry, it was entirely natural that with the coming of thie 
safety movement the utilization of similar bonus methods should })« 
suggested as a stimulus to safety work and in fact awards of various 
sorts, such as safety buttons and prizes for safety suggestions, became 
immediately features of the safety activities in various plants. 

Many of the pioneer safety men, however, were rather opposed to 
the bonus idea. They stressed primarily the humane motive in urging 
the need of accident reduction, and were, for the most part, of the 
opinion that to offer a formal bonus, such as had been used for pro- 
duction, would lessen the force of the humane appeal and tend 1» 
place the movement on an undesirably commercial basis. 

On the other hand, those who advocated the use of the bonus t» 
assist in accident reduction contended that the accident problem was 
essentially a business problem and that any successful business device 
which could be used in reducing accidents was perfectly appropriate. 
They further urged that the humane appeal remained unimpaire:! 
by the giving of a substantial reward for successful safety efforts. 

It was inevitable that somewhere those who held the opinion that 
the accident reduction bonus was a worthy instrument for the pro- 
motion of safety would be in a position to test out their theories. 
Such tests, indeed, were made in a number of plants. It is the pur- 
pose of the present paper to assemble the largest possible body of 
facts regarding the operation of safety bonus plans and endeavor to 
appraise the influence of the safety bonus. Data relating to the basic 
departments of the steel industry—blast furnaces, steel works, and 
the heavier types of rolling mills—are the most adequate data avail- 
able for this purpose. It would be obviously of little significance to 
compare plants in which the work performed was not of closely similar 
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character. Moreover, a careful study was made of the data assembled 
in order to be sure that there were no disturbing elements which 
might cast doubt upon or invalidate the conclusions derivable from 
the combined plants. 

As to the character of the safety bonus plans in use in the plants 
considered, the following statement may be taken as representative 
of all of the plans in use, although there are numerous variations 
in detail: * 
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CHART A.—Trend of accident frequency and severity rates in bonus and nonbonus 
plants, combined, 1912 to 1917. 


(1) A careful study is made of the past experience of the several 
departments of the plants. From these data accident rates are 
determined which represent that experience. 

(2) A foreman who fails to hold down his accidents to this rate 
gets nothing. If he equals the basing rate he receives a certain sum 
per man under his supervision. ‘This sum is increased in proportion 
to the degree to which he brings his rate down below the basing rate. 

(3) The sum assigned to the bonus per man under supervision is 
sufficiently substantial to make it a real incentive. For example, a 





1 For further details see “The safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917,’ Bul. 234, 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 255. 
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foreman having 100 men under him might, under favorable circum- 
stances, receive a bonus of $200 per year. 

The information regarding the working of the safety bonus plans, 
covered by this study, may be most clearly shown in chart form. 
The detailed tables on which the charts are based are given at the 
end of this article. 

Chart A shows for the group of blast furnaces, steel works, and 
heavy rolling mills, including both bonus and nonbonus plants, tho 
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CHART B.—Trend of accident frequency and severity rates in bonus and nonbonus 
plants, separately, 1912 to 1917. 


trend of accident frequency rates and accident severity rates over 
period of six years. The showing is conformable with the results of 
other studies of aecidents in the iron and steel industry. From « 
high point in 1912 there is a decline of both frequency and severity 
rates to 1914 or 1915, after which there is a rise into 1916, followed 
by a decline through 1917. The high point in 1916 is not so high as 
the high point in 1912. 

Chart B shows separately for bonus and nonbonus plants the data 
combined in Chart A. An inspection of this chart shows that the 
bonus plants, starting at practically the same frequency rate as the 
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nonbonus, had for two years a much faster decline in frequency rates 
than did the nonbonus plants, and thereafter maintained a much 
lower rate than did the nonbonus plants. On the other hand, the 
severity rates in the bonus plants distinctly rise, while those for the 
nonbonus fall. In fact, the general decline in severity rates noted 
in Chart A is entirely due to the nonbonus group of plants, the influence 
of the bonus group being in the other direction. 

Any attempt to explain these results must be made with great 
caution. There are many factors involved and over emphasis on 
some of them would be very easy. Familiarity with all the plants 
has disclosed only two points in which those of the bonus group 
differed definitely from the nonbonus. One of these is the existence 
since 1913 of the bonus system, the other a slightly more thorough 
average application of the principles of “ engineering revision”’ in the 
bonus plants. If there be other significant differences the most 
careful scrutiny and inquiry has failed to reveal them. This being 
the case, it would seem fair to assume that these two factors must be 
the most influential in producing any differences which appear in the 
trend of accident rates. 

Regarding the immediate decline in frequency rates on the adop- 
tion of the foreman’s bonus, it may be said that the experience of all 
who have tried out the method is in harmony with this result. Such 
a bonus does tend strongly to the reduction of accident frequency 
rates. 

Foremen’s Activities. 


The only source of information tending to shed light on the reasons 
for this decline is the testimony of the foremen themselves. Inquiry 
has accordingly been made at every opportunity regarding the 
methods adopted by foremen in the effort to secure the bonus. The 
following points appear with great constancy in the testimony of the 
foremen: 

(1) The action of the company in offering the bonus made a very 
convincing appeal to the foremen. ‘‘When the company comes 
across with real money we know that they mean business.”’ That is 
to say, up to the time of the inauguration of the accident reduction 
bonus the foremen had been somewhat skeptical regarding the 
genuineness of the company’s interest in accident prevention. They 
had a feeling that the company was interested first of all in pro- 
duction and that the phrase “safety first’? was nothing more than 
words. 

(2) The foreman began immediately to consider more carefully 
the suitability to his job of the man sent to him. Formerly little 
attention was given to this matter. A slow and heavy man might be 
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sent to do work where his life depended on a certain amount of 
quickness and agility. After the inauguration of the bonus foremey 
were more particular and would not take on men who were obvious|y 
unsuited to the work in their charge. . 

(3) Not only was more care than before exercised in selecting men, 
but the foreman himself took greater pains in instructing new men, 
and especially did he see to it that a new man was put under the 
direction of a more experienced worker who would look after the 
newcomer during the period of the latter’s training. This conversion 
of the mills into schools of safe operation may well be the most 
important factor in bringing about the results secured. 

(4) Since the duration of disability had some influence on the 
penalty imposed on the foreman in respect to his bonus, he was 
directly concerned with the prompt return of the man toduty. Two 
abuses tended to grow up in this connection: (a) A man might he 
brought back and given some nominal job not having any real re|a- 
tion to the operations of the mill. One superintendent felt con- 
strained to safeguard the situation by a ruling that in order to put a 
man back who was not yet able to resume his ordinary duties, the 
foreman must show that the job proposed for him was a real jo) 
needing to be done. It was felt that the presence of men who were 
there only to save a foreman’s bonus could have no other effect than 
to lower the morale of the men. (b) It would sometimes happen 
that a foreman would urge a man to resume work when he was not 
yet sufficiently recovered to justify his return. As a rule, however, 
this was easily checked by the control exercised by the medical staff. 

(5) A number of foremen commented on the fact that in seeking 
to secure the prompt return of their injured men they formed a 
friendly acquaintance with them which they might net otherwise 
have done, and that this helped them in getting active couperation in 
accident prevention efforts. 

The above are the kinds of effort which, according to the tesii- 
mony of the foremen, they were led to undertake in response ‘o 
the offer of the bonus by the company. These efforts were particu- 
larly successful in reducing short term disabilities. 

The degree to which minor accident was reduced under the bonus 
system is the most striking. In the earlier studies of the iron and 
steel industry it has been shown that the percentages of the injured 
who returned to work in the successive weeks ran about as follows: 
First week, 50 per cent; second week, 25 per cent; third week, 10 
per cent. With the progress of the safety movement, these per- 
centages for the early weeks steadily declined, falling as low in some 
cases as 40 and 35 per cent in the first week. In some of the plants 
having the foreman’s bonus system this tendency has reached the 
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point where the percentage for the first week is actually less than for 
the second week. As one manager stated, ‘‘we have almost abol- 
ished short term disabilities.’ This is an entirely logical result of 
intensive effort but not one which could have been anticipated in 
advance. 

It has sometimes been suggested that this remarkable showing 
might be due to erroneous reporting. It is proper to say that, with 
every facility afforded for checking up the records, there is no indi- 
cation of any imperfection in this particular. 


The Rising Severity Rate. 


Two questions at once arise in connection with the trend of severity 
rates as disclosed in Chart B. Just why did the bonus plants have a 
lower severity rate than the nonbonus? and, second, why did the 
severity rate in bonus plants rise when the frequency rate was so 
conspicuously falling ? 

To the first question it may be replied that the slight superiority 
of the bonus plants in the matter of “engineering revision”’ is suffi- 
cient to account for this lower severity rate. 

A reasonable explanation of the second point—the rising severity 
rate—is less easy. The very striking fact about it is its entire con- 
stancy. Not only is it the general tendency in each of the three 
departments chosen for particular consideration, but in other depart- 
ments of the plants the same tendency is observable. Since the only 
common influence which can be detected in the several departments 
is the presence of the bonus system, it is at least possible, if not 
probable, that the bonus system is the major contributing factor in 
the rising severity rate. 

The following ways in which the bonus system may thus have 
contributed to a rising severity rate suggest themselves: (1) The 
safety departments of these plants, observing the remarkable decline 
in frequency rates produced by the bonus, and knowing that their 
death rate was low, took no note of the general rise in severity rates, 
and therefore took no special measures to counteract the tendency. 
(2) The penalty for serious injury counted against a foreman’s record 
was so inadequate that it did not induce on his part special attention 
to the causes of serious injuries and the means of preventing them. 
The results of this inquiry add emphasis to the contention that 
exclusive attention to frequency rates will often fail to disclose the 
most important conditions of hazard. The severity rate is an in- 
dispensable means of bringing out many phases of the accident 
situation. 
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“Engineering Revision.” 


In the Montsiy Lasor Review for December, 1918, there was 
presented a study of “‘‘ Engineering revision’ as seen by safety com- 
mittees.”’! Some further interesting light is thrown on this question 
by an analysis of the experience of a bonus and a nonbonus plant, 
jn which is included only those cases that in the opinion of the safety 
committees could have been prevented by engineering revision. 
The results of this analysis are presented in the following table: 
ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES PER 1,000 300-DAY WORKERS OF CASES THAT COULD 


HAVE BEEN PREVENTED BY ENGINEERING REVISION, IN A BONUS AND A NON. 
BONUS PLANT. 





Rates per 1,000 300-day workers of cases tha! 

















could have been prevented by engineering 
revision. 
Kind of plant. meeome> cer SS e 
Disability | Disability | Death and 
of 6 weeks over 6 majormu-| Total. 
and under.| weeks. tilation. 
. Le - mee 
Bonus plant ......... ee aera me + SE AR ved 7.9 2.8 1.5 12.2 
Nonbonus plant ........-. errr rer © a. eo. ee 2.7 -8 1.8 














This table shows that the bonus plant found engineering remedies 
possible to the number of 7.9 per 1,000 300-day workers in cases 
involving less than six weeks disability, while the nonbonus plant dis- 
covered similar remedies possible at the rate of 2.7. It is clear that 
the foremen of the bonus plant were active in finding and improving 
conditions tending to minor injury. 

On the other hand, the detection of possible engineering remedies 
for cases involving death and major mutilation is indicated by a rate 
of 1.5 in the bonus plant and 1.8 in the nonbonus plant. It has been 
shown previously (p. 275) that the bonus plants have a somewhat 
rising severity rate while in the nonbonus it was falling. The differ- 
ence indicated above in the detection of possible engineering provision 
against severe accident may be entirely sufficient to account for these 
opposite movements of the severity rates. 

The larger application of ‘‘engineering revision”? to minor hazards 
in the bonus plant is probably due in part to some differences in the 
work done, but the significance of attention to the smaller injuries 
in protecting the foreman’s bonus can not properly be excluded from 
consideration. Whenever the penalty for serious injury is propor- 
tionately too small it is inevitable that attention will be given to the 
minor cases whose elimination will easily exceed in importance, from 
the standpoint of the bonus, the correction of more serious dangers. 





1 Republished in ‘‘ Safety Engineering’’ for April, 1919, 
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For example, if the penalty for a death case is 10 when disability for 
one day counts 1 it might, and probably would, be much easier for 
the foreman to get rid of the causes of 10 minor cases than to secure 
against the recurrence of fatality. 


Conclusion. 


This rather extensive experience in the application of a foreman’s 
bonus for accident reduction justifies, unless there are factors in the 
situation which painstaking scrutiny has failed to disclose, the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

(1) A foreman’s bonus for accident reduction will tend very greatly 
to reduce minor injury. The importance of such reduction should 
not be minimized. As a contribution to mill efficiency and to good 
feeling among the men its value is very great. 

(2) A foreman’s bonus will not necessarily operate to the satisfac- 
tory reduction of the more severe accidents. It has not so operated 
in the cases under consideration. If the desired result is to be ob- 
tained, the bonus must be reinforced by vigorous application of other 
measures. 

The tables following offer the basic data of the charts used in this 
article. 

NUMBER OF 300-DAY WORKERS AND NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN BONUS AND NON- 
BONUS PLANT GROUPS, BY YEARS, 1912 TO 1917. 
Number of 300-Day Workers. 
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Plant groups. 1912 | 1913 i9i4 | 1915 | 1916 1917 | Total. 
—, | i— 
Bonus groups: | 
en a eca dae hawnmamadl 923 965 } 609 | 608 863 | 864 | 4,832 
nn chve conn nbeornnaaghens 1,087 | 1,101 771 780} 1,151 | 1,234] 6,124 
Ng... doh <dhnsabaeabonnduad 1,775 | 2,194] 1,477 | 1,499] 2,156] 2,306] 11,407 
ee en dnlciisechthdncadale 3,785 | 4,260| 2,857] 2,887] 4,170 | 4,404] 22,363 
Nonbonus groups: 
RS 54. 26 as cbiaeeeeeuchene 2,386 | 2,381 | 2,097 | 1,955] 2,757 | 3,182] 14,758 
EN, ve ccudacccadntesccancseend 2,924 | 2,763] 1,765 | 2,580] 3,695 | 4,133 | 17,860 
B—Rolling mills... ...................+. ..| 3,845 | 4,693] 3,715] 2,695 | 3,835 | 3,842] 22,625 
en ons reel ceck twee ap 9,155 | 9,837 | 7,577] 7,230 | 10,287 | 11,157] 55,243 
C—Bilast furmaces........................- 796 787 | 880 944] 1,170} 1,198| 5,775 
O-=Stesl works. ..............2...20% ...--| 1,002} 1,010 734 890 | 1,079 | 1,194 5, 909 
TS SRT | 867 873 681 829; 977] 1,061 5, 288 
Total...... ..| 2,665] 2,670} 2,295] 2,663] 3,226] 3,453 | 16,972 
D—Blast furnaces..............---...----| 4,641] 3,975] 4,218! 3,470] 3,368 | 3,569 | 23,241 
D—Steel works. .... Veda scabieg tektites deel 1,731 | 1,756] 1,143 | 1,306] 1,428] 1,458] 8,822 
Ns. cl cco dasnccneyapued 3,613 | 4,075] 3,330] 4,128] 3,174| 4,087] 22,407 
| aT a a 9,985 | 9,806 | 8,691 | 8,904] 7,970] 9,114] 54,470 
Total, nonbonts (B,C, and D)....... | 21,805 | 22,313 | 18,563 | 18,797 | 21,483 | 23,724 | 126, 685 
See ee | 25, 590 | 26,573 | 21,420 | 21,634 | 25,653 | 28,128 | 149, 048 
| ! 
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NUMBER OF 300-DAY WORKERS AND NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN BONUS AND Novy. 
BONUS PLANT GROUPS, BY YEARS, 1912 TO 1917—Continued. 


Number of Accidents. 
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Blast Furnaces. 





Frequency rates (per 1,000 300-day workers). 
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Steel Works. 
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Severity rates (days lost per 300-day worker). 
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Frequency rates (per 1000 300-day workers). 
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NUMBER OF 300DAY WORKERS AND NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN BONUS AND NON- 
BY YEARS, 1912 TO 1917—Concluded. 
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AND SEVERITY RATES IN BONUS AND NONBONUS PLANT 
GROUPS, BY YEARS, 1912 TO 1917. 
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Hernia in Industry. 


HIS is the title of an article by Charles A. Lauffer, M. D., 
T Medical Director, Relief Department, Westinghouse Electric 

& Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., appearing in the 
August issue of the Journal of Industrial Hygiene. Besides the 
importance of the position that Dr. Lauffer holds, he has become 
known as Secretary of the Hernia Committee of the National Safety 
Council, 1917, and the author of a paper entitled, ‘‘Hernia as an 
Anatomical Defect,’’ prepared for the Pennsylvania Conference of 
Physicians in 1916. These activities have brought him into touch 
with many general surgeons of note and leading industrial surgeons, 
in special inquiries on the subject. 

The article is of interest therefore not only because it gives the 
experience of a large employer who maintains a relief department, 
but also because it coordinates a wide field of observation and 
opinion. The statement that ‘data on the physical examination of 
prospective employees reveal the fact that approximately 3 per cent 
of the men offering their services to the industries have well-developed 
inguinal hernias; approximately 14 per cent have incipient hernias,”’ 
suggests the industrial importance of the question under considera- 
tion. Its frequency is such that it may ‘‘be regarded as the greatest 
single frailty of the American worker.” 

The difficulty, or in fact the impossibility, of locating a hernial sac 
which may exist and be ready for development under favorable 
circumstances, but which is at the time empty, is emphasized. The 
individual may himself be entirely unaware of the existence of a 
hernial sac, and may honestly deny any affection of this sort; another 
man, less honest, knowing that there is a development at times, but 
being for some reason disinclined to relate the whole truth, may 
‘“‘rather gloat over the fact that he has ‘put something over’ on the 
doctor, in having ‘gotten by’ with his hernia.’”’” Numerous cases of 
error in diagnosis are on record, even to the extent of not being able 
to discover on which side to operate after the patient has been sent 
to a hospital, without full records of the examining physician’s 
discoveries. 

The medical consensus is summed up in the statement that 
the hernial sac is pathological, being preformed, either as a con- 
genital malformation or an acquired defect. The congenital mal- 
formation may remain undiscovered for years by reason of the 
' failure of any protrusion to take place. The acquired sac also 
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arises slowly, because the peritoneum—the lining membrane of 
the body cavity—being a tough resistant membrane, can not be 
pushed out to form a sac by any single impulse. ‘This is readily 
demonstrated on the cadaver; no finger is strong enough to push 
out the peritoneum suddenly at the internal ring. Yet nature per- 
mits the gradual stretching of the peritoneum without tearing it, 
as in the acquired type of hernial sacs.’ The gradual development 
of the hernia as a recognizable fact very often is slighted by the 
patient even though there be occasional pain and discomfort; on the 
other hand it may take place without sufficient pain to attract notice 
until a physical examination makes the first discovery. Fear of 
operation or other personal reasons may also lead to a concealment of 
known facts so that the subject may not receive attention for weeks 
or perhaps months. ‘“‘Less frequently, the mass causes sufficient 
pain to induce the patient to see a physician at once, and to neces- 
sitate his stopping work.’ 

The tendency to hernia may be accelerated by heavy work, requiring pulling, 
pushing, or lifting; especially may persons long unaccustomed to such work, upon 
returning to heavy work, develop latent hernia. It should not, however, be classed 
as an occupational disease, but one arising from an anatomical defect. The worker 
accustomed to heavy labor develops such muscular strength and tough fascia as really 
to render him less liable to the disease than a sedentary worker with flabby muscles 
and relaxed fascia, who may make an occasional sudden effort. At most, occupation 
is only one of the exciting factors in the causation of hernia, the determining cause 
being the preformed sac. The hernial sac may fill for the first time when a worker 
is lifting, pushing, or pulling; the tenseness of muscular strain may coincide with the 
psychological moment for the filling of a preformed sac. If, however, the findings 
at operation reveal that the preformed sac existed, it is a pathological hernia, not a 
traumatic one. 

In the truly traumatic hernia, the peritoneum is torn; there is no sac; the 
viscera came out through a fresh tear in the peritoneum. Direct injury, such as 
might be caused by the horn of a mad bull or by the tongue of a wagon drawn 
by horses, inflicting sufficient violence to the physical structures of the body, may 
produce a traumatic hernia at the site of the focal trauma. 

Falls from buildings, while they may cause ruptures of internal 
organs, seldom give rise to traumatic hernia. It is stated, however, 
that a crushing of the body as between a moving car and a stationary 
object ‘‘may so increase intra-abdominal pressure as to tear the 
peritoneum and cause a true traumatic hernia. So infrequent is 
traumatic hernia, however, that many industrial surgeons of wide 
experience have never encountered one.”’ 

As in the Army, so in industry, the victim of hernia is classed as 
subnormal. Relief or attempt at remedy by means of a truss is 
unsatisfactory, every indication tending to make its use only 
temporary makeshift, applicable for a season, where operation is 
necessarily deferred, and a necessary evil where operation is contra- 
indicated, as for certain recurrent hernias.’ 
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The dangers of neglect are pretty generally understood, but the 
victim is often willing to ‘‘take a chance.’’ With the advent of com- 
pensation enactments the financial burden of the operation is in a 
measure transferred from the employee to the industry employing 
him. Without relief the worker is at a disadvantage both physically 
and mentally. He has difficulty in applying himself to hard work 
for fear of untoward results and is likely to develop a tendency t« 
shirk; ‘‘hence he is a more efficient worker after his hernia has been 
repaired.” 

In considering the responsibility for hernia the author stands 
unqualifiedly on the ground that an acquired hernia is a disease. 
It ‘‘is popularly confounded with true traumatic hernia to so appal- 
ling an extent that more cases of alleged traumatic hernia have been 
awarded compensation in Pennsylvania (exceeding 4,000) than there 
have occurred cases of real traumatic hernia in the western hemisphere 
since Columbus discovered America. Other Commonwealths have 
been as notorious in awarding compensation for acquired hernias, 
pathological in type, which are in no sense true traumatic hernias.” 

Yet when a hernia arises during industrial service, regardless of the etiology, we 
contend it should be relieved by truss, or repaired surgically, and the affected indi- 
vidual restored to industry. The practical economic problem arises: At whose ex- 
pense should trusses be fitted and herniotomies performed? The company’s surgeon 
can do the herniotomy and radically cure the disease in less time than is wasted in 
legal quibbles over ‘‘ Who is responsible?” 

How can the patient be responsible? He was unaware of the preexistence of tlie 
hernial sac until the filling of that sac with hernial contents occurred. The general 
public, and some lawyer, then convince the patient that ‘‘he must have sustained 
some injury of the nature of a strain,’? and that ‘‘in consequence of said strain he 
developed a hernia.’’ 

How can the employing company be responsible for anatomical defects that lead 
to hernia? As surgeons, we are concerned in the cure of the victims of hernias, and 
would rather operate than argue; and because we know that the patients need relief, 
and the employing companies require their services, and their good will, we advise 
operation. 

For the truly traumatic hernia, the employing industry is undoubtedly responsible 
under the workmen’s compensation act, but less than one hernia in a thousand is of 
this type, hence, the 999 constitute a burden imposed by law on industry. 


The laws of a number of States undertake to make special pro- 
visions for the determining of compensable hernias. Traumatic 
hernias would, of course, be within the law if incurred in the course 
of employment and arising out of it. Other cases are said to be 
classifiable as disease in the absence of certain proofs summarized 
in the act. Dr. Lauffer criticizes this proposition as to ‘conclusive 
proof” as “straddling the issue,” and asks “why require employees 
to frame up such a symptom complex in order to have their hernias 
operated? Why hold out the bait of compensation benefits for only 
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one group of pathological hernias?’ He holds that no proof can 
have the weight of the findings of the operating surgeon, which dis- 
close the objective signs, as compared with the subjective symptoms 
made the basis of determination by the terms of the law. 

‘“We suggest operation at the expense of the employer, yet omitting 
the payment of compensation for pathological hernias, as a measure 
of policy calculated to restore such workers to industry, without 
compromising their integrity.”’ It is admitted that this proposal 
would be a compromise, but would remove the burden of paying 
compensation for lost time from the employer, and would also be 
‘‘abundantly fair’’ to the employee who receives gratis an operation 
for which the employer is not actually responsible, but which he 
furnishes for the purpose of an early termination of the disability 
and the restoration of the victim to industry. ‘Our contention is 
that the employer is quite reasonable in assuming financial responsi- 
bility for operating acquired hernias, where occupation is assumed 
to be a contributing factor in their development, and should not, in 
addition, be expected to pay compensation benefits for disability 
arising therefrom.’ The work ‘‘should be regarded as a gratuity 
on the part of the industries, calculated to restore faithful employees 
to industry, and, at the same time, as a patriotic duty by which 
industrial workers are restored to their greatest efficiency.”’ 

These conclusions of Dr. Lauffer represent a measure of liberality in 
that he would raise no question as to the origin of the hernia, but 
would operate in all cases as an economic and patriotic measure, 
recognizing also the desirability of friendly relations between em- 
ployers and employees. The statement that such an undertaking 
constitutes ‘‘a burden imposed by law on industry,” may or may not 
have the significance that appears on the surface. The commonly 
accepted rule in compensation is that the employer takes his employee 
as he finds him and that if in the industry an accident occurs, aggra- 
vating preexisting conditions, the man who is disabled by reason 
of the event is entitled to compensation, even though a sound man 
would not have been injuriously, or at least to such an extent, affected 
by the hurt. The laws of a few States go further and omit the 
word ‘accident,’ assuming the responsibility of the mdustry for 
untoward consequences of gradual effect, classifiable as disease. 
Whether or not this is to be regarded as ‘“‘a burden imposed by law 
on industry,” the fact remains that the hernia, as well as other dis- 
qualifying physical defects, is a burden, and that the matter of its 
incidence is the only question that remains open. While the problem 
of hernia can not be said to be a new one, it has certainly achieved 
a new importance with the enactment of compensation legislation, 
With the elimination of the question of negligence, and the conse- 
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quent inclusion of a multiplied number of disabilities under the 
compensation laws as compared with the statutes under the old 
liability doctrine. 

It would seem to be a question then of the rights of the employer, 
and his duty in the performance of a certain public service in suppl y- 
ing some article for general consumption, and the duty of the employee 
to know what is confessedly unknowable, before presenting himself for 
work in an establishment in which the employment may be of suc); 
a nature as to afford an incitement for the developing of a disabling 
hernia, and his rights in case of such development. 

The criticism is doubtless well taken with regard to the attempted 
forms of proof under the laws which undertake to discriminate 
between some forms of hernia and others, all being in reality equally 
nontraumatic, while on the other hand all may be on practically the 
same footing as an aggravation of preexisting weakness by condi- 
tions arising out of and in the course of employment. © The limitation 
of the employer’s responsibility to the performance of the operation 
would leave the wages lost during the healing time to be a burden 
borne entirely anu without the possibility of distribution, by the 
workman and his family. Under nearly every statute the compen- 
sation payable is a portion, from one-half to two-thirds, of the wage 
loss. The employee therefore contributes without the power of 
recoupment, from one-third to one-half of his earnings during the 
period of disability to the work of relief and recovery from the disa- 
bility. In many cases, perhaps in most, this is the extent of his 
capacity in this direction; and to increase the burden, or to throw 
it upon the community at large in the form of public relief, is merely 
to revert to the precompensation doctrine and practice, under the 
guise of relieving industry of the burden which, being understood 
and of uniform incidence, can be provided for by the employer in 
accordance with the general spirit and methods of the workmen’s 
compensation laws. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND MEDICINE. 





Industrial Medicine, Its Present and Its Future.’ 


NDUSTRIAL medicine has, during the past four years, developed 
into one of the leading branches of the medical profession. When 
the American Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons 
was organized at Detroit in 1916, very few concerns had an adequate 
system of health service for theiremployees. Now hundreds of indus- 
tries are equipped with a part or all of the standards demanded by 
“the newer conception of the supervision of the health of employees, 
the medical examination of applicants and of the old force, the pre- 
vention of disease and accidents by industrial hygiene and safety first, 
better medical and surgical treatment for the sick and injured, com- 
pensation and benefits, and the relation of this human maintenance 
work to other employees’ service departments.” 

Previous to America’s entrance into the war the outstanding 
accomplishments of industrial medicine were: 


1. The installation of qualified medical staffs in several of the largest representative 
industries in this country. 

2. The establishing of visiting nurses services. 

3. The introduction of medical examinations of employees, naturally followed by 
thorough examination of applicants for work. 

4. The creation of employees’ service departments, also known as sociological or 
welfare departments, of which industrial medicine is a closely correlated service. 

5. The organization of the National Safety Council with its health betterment 
section and the recognition of the industrial surgeon's part in accident prevention. 

6. The organization of mutual benefit associations and, later, the enactment of 
employees’ compensation laws in 38 States of the Union, in both of which advances 
industrial medicine had a very definite influence. 

7. The enactment of laws, still very inadequate, for the discovery of, and in some 
cases the prevention of, occupational diseases. 

8. The creation of medical consultants for a few State departments of industry 
and labor. The most notable example is furnished by the States of Ohio, California, 
and Pennsylvania. The quarterly conferences of industrial surgeons in the latter 
State are famous, and have been responsible for great advances. 

9. The symposiums on industrial medicine in the American Medical Association, 
first held in 1915, and in many State medical associations, and, finally, the creation 
of a section on industrial hygiene in the American Public Health Association. 





1A summary of “ New developments in industrial medicine and its future,” by Lieut. Col. Harry E. 
Mock, M. C., United States Army. Modern Medicine, July, 1919, pp. 203-208. Modern Hospital Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, Tll. (Address of the President of the American Association of Industrial Physicians 
and Surgeons at the Fourth Annual Convention, held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 6, 1919.) 
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10. The organization of the Conference Board of Physicians in Industrial Practice, 
and the contributions of this group to the general subject. 
11. The organization of the American Association of Industrial Physicians and Syr- 
geons and the influence of this association in elevating the standards of health service 
in industry. 
12. The establishment of occupational disease clinics in a few medical schools, 
and in at least two schools comprehensive courses on industrial medicine and surgery. 
13. Contributions of industrial surgeons to the study and prevention of tuberculosis 
of cancer, of venereal diseases, of infections, and the study of health insurance an‘ 
other great social and economic problems related to industry. 


When a successful prosecution of the war emphasized the necessit\ 
of the highest industrial efficiency and maximum output, industria| 
medicine came into its own as a recognized force for preparedness. 
The American Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons «| 
once set forth in a resolution to the President the importance o/ 
industrial health supervision and offered its services. Through let 
ters and addresses the value of industrial medicine in securing maxi- 
mum production was also pointed out to the various government: 
agencies concerned with output, all of which agitation finally re- 
sulted, in the fall of 1917, in the formation of a committee known as 
the Surgeons’ Committee of the Medical Section of the Council of 
National Defense. 

There existed at this time in the Labor Section of the Council of 
National Defense several committees which had made extensive 
studies of various aspects of industrial hygiene. In July, 1918, the 
various public health measures, excepting those of the Army and of 
the Navy, were by Executive order placed under the control of the 
United States Public Health Service, which extended its industrial 
hygiene section to incorporate the program of the Industrial Sur- 
geons’ Committee. ‘‘The survey of the medical departments of 
hundreds of industries of the country by this section of the United 
States Public Health Service, the suggestions for improvement, the 
circulars of propaganda urging the installation of industrial medicine 
in essential industries, the efforts to have medical schools introduce 
courses on this subject, and the cooperation with the Department of 
Labor to better the relationship between employers and the employe: 
represent one of-the great advances in this specialty.” 

During the war the principles of industrial medicine were put into 
practical use by the United States Shipping Board, the Ordnance 
Department of the Army, the Government arsenals and munition 
plants, the navy yards, the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Bureau, and the Railroad Administration. The War Department 
instituted medical and welfare supervision for the civilian war 
workers in Washington. Many of these activities were also taken 
over by the United States Public Health Service. As a result of 
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the work of the Committee of Hazardous Occupations for Women, 
organized in the woman’s bureau of the Department of Labor, 
several industries adopted the standards for the prevention of 
disease and accidents to woman workers set up by that committee. 

Industrial medicine played a most important role in the Army. 
The physical restoration and retraining of disabled soldiers followed 
along lines which had proven practical for the industrially disabled. 
Through the adoption of one of the basic principles of industrial 
medicine, namely, the placement of men in occupations suited to 
their physical qualifications, limited or selected service and developd 
ment battalions were established and became one of the great man- 
power measures of the Army. Tens of thousands of men who up to 
June, 1918, were being discharged on account of some physical de- 
fects which unfitted them for full combat duty were reclaimed an- 
substituted for able-bodied men filling clerical and other noncom- 
hative positions, while numbers of others were fully restored to health 
and selected for full military duty. ‘‘In six weeks,” continues the 
writer, ‘‘12 regiments of able-bodied soldiers were freed from non- 
combative service, replaced by limited service men, and went over- 
seas to fight. * * * The men were picked for duty according 
to physical qualifications plus occupational qualifications.’ Thus 
the value of industrial medicine in conserving and developing human 
resources was demonstrated upon a national scale. 

The rehabilitation of the disabled men in the Army has pointed out 
anew the necessity of reclaiming the civilian disabled, and a nation- 
wide publicity campaign has awakened the people at large to the 
uselessness of the great human wastage in industry. In two States, 
New Jersey and Rhode Island, laws have been enacted providing for 
the reclaiming of the industrially disabled, and for their proper place- 
ment in industry. Six other States are contemplating similar laws, 
and there is at present a rehabilitation bill before Congress. 

During the last two years several of the State governments have 
adopted measures for the greater protection of the health of workers. 
Qualified surgeons have been appointed as ‘disinterested consultants ”’ 
to State compensation boards, and this has resulted in a demand that 
better medical and surgical care be provided for employees by em- 
ployers. The awakening of insurance companies to the fallacy of 
cheap surgical attendance for injured workers not only has helped 
to bring about a juster settlement of claims, but has caused a stricter 
examination of various State acts and has created a growing appre- 
ciation of the inadequacy of many of the compensation acts and of 
the need of a standardization of employees’ compensation laws. 

Industrial medicine as a public-health measure has been advanced 
in several States—Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, and Massachu- 
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setts—through the perfecting of a closer relationship between the 
State Department of Health and the Department of Industry and 
Labor. By this means cooperation is being developed between the 
medical work done in industrial plants and the municipal public healt}, 
department. ' 

Pay clinics and centers for group diagnosis and treatment whic}, 
are springing up in industrial centers offer facilities to working peopl 
for proper medical care. These are especially valuable in cases of 
incipient diseases which if treated in their earlier stages often prove 
curable. Moreover, they afford a field for men skilled in industria! 
medicine and surgery and furnish expert diagnosis and treatment tv 
the workman at a reasonable price. 

That industrial medicine is becoming more and more a public de- 
mand is further shown by the fact that eight medical schools have 
included some branch of the subject in their courses. In two of these 
schools very complete courses are being prepared for the coming col- 
lege year. The instruction will include the laboratory study of occu- 
pational diseases and accidents, special courses on industrial surgery, 
the presentation of the ‘‘medico-legal aspects of accident surgery,’ 
and a study of the relation of an industrial health department to 
other employees’ service departments. Skilled physicians and sur- 
geons will have charge of the work, and several large industries have 
agreed to cooperate by opening their medical departments for demon- 
strations to small groups of students. Students will therefore be 
sent out with a knowledge of the possibilities of prevention as applied 
to a large social group rather than merely to the individuals com- 
posing the group. The author feels that this newest development 
will become the most momentous advance yet made and recom- 
mended to the convention that a committee be appointed to stimu- 
late the teaching of industrial medicine in colleges. 

A great advance has likewise been noted in the publicity which has 
been given this subject. The reports of the conferences of industrial 
surgeons in Pennsylvania and the bulletins of the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons have furnished excellent 
accounts of what is being accomplished alongthis line, and recently 
two journals have appeared devoted to this field of medicine. These 
are the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, which deals exclusively with 
industrial hygiene, and Modern Medicine, which devotes a section 
of the magazine to the subject. 

The fact is emphasized that if the United States, which is recognized 
as the most powerful economic force in the world to-day and as a 
model of true democracy for other countries, is to maintain this 
enviable position, it must conserve the health and energy of its 
40,000,000 producers and providers. It must give every man his 
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hysical as well as his mental and moral chance. This can be accom- 
plished only by ‘‘a practical application of the scientific developments 
in medicine, education, industrial engineering, economics, and so- 
ciology, and all other branches able to contribute to the conserving 
of human life and to the development of human happiness.”’ 





Prevention of Disease Among Soft-Coal Miners 
of Ohio and Illinois. 


QUESTIONNAIRE sent to physicians in communities of soft- 
A coal miners in Ohio and Illinois, according to an article by Dr. 
Emery R. Hayhurst in Modern Medicine,' disclosed certain 
general information which is of special interest in view of the fact 
that practically no statistics concerning sickness among soft-coal 
miners in these States are available. This article is the second of a 
series of two presenting the conclusions derived from a survey of 
the health hazards and afflictions of coal miners in the two States. 
The first article appeared in the June, 1919, issue of Modern Medicine. 
The results of the questionnaire led to the following general conclusions: There is 
no reason for believing that the usual afflictions, aside from the respiratory system 
and the musculo-osseous system, are more frequent among miners than among other 
employees. In fact, as a class, they are probably healthier than the average type of 
factory worker. Top workers, exposed to the weather, are said to have more sickness 
than those in the mine. Sickness is much mere rampant among the women and 
children in mining districts than among the men. Alcoholism is far and away the 
chief bane. It is said to be on the decrease, explained by one physician as due to 
education, the increasing cost of alcoholic drinks, their frequent bad quality, and the 
extension of prohibition. Of the respiratory afflictions, chronic bronchitis associated 
with asthmatic symptoms, and often complicated by a chronic form of tuberculosis, 
is undoubtedly more prevalent than among agriculturists. 


There are no available mortality statistics for Ohio coal miners. 
For Illinois, however, according to the death claim insurance depart- 
ment of the State miners’ organization, the death rate has been 
constantly on the increase since 1912, the rate for that year per 
100,000 employees having been 1,003 and for 1917, 1,167. Vio- 
lence, exclusive of suicide, constituted 36.8 per cent of the causes 
of death in 5,428 deaths among Illinois coal miners from 1912 to 
1918, this rate being 2.3 points less than that for ‘‘miners and quar- 
rymen” in the country at large (registration area, 1909). The 
investigation shows that “the tendencies in death rates for the chief 
causes of death, obtained by comparing the years 1916-1918 with the 
total period 1912-1918, were found to be as follows: Deaths are 





1 Protecting the health of soft-coal miners by prevention of disease, by Emery R. Hayhurst. Modern 
Medicine, July, 1919, pp. 216-220. Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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increasing from tuberculosis, 106.5 v. 99.4; cancer, 45.4 v. 41.4; 
cerebrospinal diseases, 70 v. 57.5; circulatory diseases, 90.3 ». 
80.3; pneumonia, 118.5 v. 98.1; cirrhosis of liver, 22.1 v. 17.6; 
genito-urinary (nonvenereal) diseases, 61 v. 50.5; and violence 404.( 
v. 398.2. Deaths from the following show decreasing tendency: 
Respiratory diseases other than tuberculosis, 26.9 v. 42.6; and sui- 
cide, 29.3 v. 31.9. Malaria and typhoid fever were limited practi- 
cally to southern counties in the State where sanitary conditions 
in regard to water supplies and sewage are notoriously bad. All the 
remaining causes of death were fairly evenly distributed in proportion 
to the number of employees in each district.’’ 

As compared with the death rate of the entire United States 
registration area, that of the Illinois miners is excessive for the 
following causes: Typhoid fever, 30.8 v. 13.3; cirrhosis of liver, 
17.6 v. 12.3; and suicide, 31.9 v. 14.2. The increase in deaths 
among Illinois miners can not be attributed to any one cause since 
conditions as to alcoholism, undue fatigue, etc., have undoubtedly 
improved. The author reaches a conclusion that since the industry 
is not more than a generation old in either of the States under dis- 
cussion, this increase may be due to the fact that a greater percentage 
of the miners are reaching later age periods, when deaths are mor: 
frequent. He adds also that a change in racial complexion, a greater 
congestion of population without a corresponding improvement in 
housing and living conditions, may also be potent and basic factors. 

In the soft-coal mining industry any organized medical care is 
under the supervision of the workers themselves, the management 
taking no part in welfare provision of this nature. In fact, the 
existence of any such organization depends upon (1) the size of the 
working force; (2) the location of the mine in respect to towns and 
cities; (3) the racial complexion; (4) the interest manifested by the 
local union, which in turn depends largely upon the views of its 
officials. 

Most of the foreigners belong to one or more of their foreign orders 
which, besides carrying sick benefits, are likely to be of a religious 
character. The usual forms of industrial insurance through which 
children, in particular, are covered for funeral benefits, exist through- 
out the mining district. Injured workmen are often helped out in 
case of injury by contributions from their fellow miners in the form 
of collections. ‘‘The great benefits derived from State payee 
for injuries were everywhere apparent. ’’ 

Although the sick benefit is conspicuously absent, most of the locals 
provide a death benefit, not alone for the miner, but often on the 
occasion of the death of the miner’s wife or other dependent adult. 
The amount of these benefits varies from $25 to $500. A death 
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benefit is also granted for children, the amount depending upon the 
age of the child. Also at many of the larger mines the company con- 
tributes $25, providing work is not interrupted on the day of the 
funeral. In Illinois the death claims insurance department of the 
State miners’ organization pays the beneficiary $250 in addition to 
the amount contributed by the locals. 

First aid is generally well provided for at the mines. Physicians 
tend to remain permanently located in mining districts. They are 
very busy, and in normal times have a difficult subsistence, particu- 
larly during the months when the miners are not working. Contract 
practice 1s almost a thing of the past. The prevailing fee rates are 
about the same in mining districts as in similar districts in Illinois, 
but are rather less in Ohio. The ratio of physicians to population 
is about normal in Illinois, but in Ohio there is a dearth of physicians, 
the ratio being about 1 to 2,016 of the estimated population in 10 
typical mining towns selected. The ratio throughout the United 
States is 1 to 739. The trained nurse is practically unknown in these 
mining districts. Diagnostic facilities are meager. Access to hospitals 
varies. Some larger communities are fairly well provided for, but 
most communities have no such provision. 

About 90 per cent of the foreign type of miners and about 50 per 
cent of the native miners belong to one or more sick benefit societies. 
The usual fraternal societies are strong among the latter, hence sick- 
ness insurance already exists to the above extent in the mining dis- 
tricts. The weekly benefits paid run from $2 to $10 or $12, the vast 
majority paying $5 a week. The physician is almost entirely depend- 
ent upon these sick benefits for his fees. He fills out weekly a 
certificate of illness and in turn gets some or all of his fee. The 
general average of collections is about 75 per cent of the fees charged 
in normal times, although it is somewhat better at present. Work- 
men’s compensation for accidents has resulted in better collections 
and more prompt demand for physicians’ services. Most physicians 
stated that they would like to see some other system adopted in 
place of the present sickness insurance relationships; for instance, the 
submission of bills directly to the benefit society and the dealing with 
a limited number of societies per patient. Quackery flourishes with- 
out limitation, and the author says ‘one can not help gaining the 
impression that enough money is thrown away in mining communities 
on unscientific medical care to more than foot the bill if the whole 
thing were put on an organized sickness insurance basis, to say nothing 
of the saving in the amount of sickness and preventable deaths.” 

The following 12 suggestions are offered for improving health con- 
ditions in mining communities: 

1. There should be a housing survey. 
2. There should be a medical service survey. 
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3. More aid should be extended to the respective State mining departments, par- 
ticularly in the nature of hygienists’ services. 

4. There should be a standardization of the many existing forms of health insurance 
which now prevail. 

5. All employees should be required to carry health insurance, and optional mem- 
bership done away with. 

6. More Americanization is necessary in foreign districts. 

7. More hospital, dispensary, nursing, and diagnostic services are required. 

8. Physical examinations, preferably by State employment agencies, should |. 
compulsory for employees at the time of hiring and after returning from an absence 
due to sickness or injury. 

9: In any standardization of sickness insurance a free choice of physician shou! 
be allowed and remuneration placed on the merit basis: i. e., so much for a given 
service rendered. A large part of medical service should be fee-scheduled in much 
the same way as certain county medical societies at present publish their service rates 

10. Arrangements should be made for the services of specialists and experts, both 
for business management and for the insurance features, as well as for treatment 
services. 

11. A certain part of all sickness insurance premiums paid should be definitely se 
aside to provide for the application of sanitary science, the latter to be under genera! 
supervision of the State health department. 

12. All persons or services having to do with sanitation or medical care should be 
licensed as a check against unscientific methods. 





Industrial Physiology, a New Science.’ 


HE term ‘‘industrial physiology”’ is applied by Frederic S. Lee, 
in an article in Public Health Reports, to the study of the 
physiological aspects of industrial activity, which during the 

past four years has attained the dignity of a science and is now 
receiving prominent attention both from scientific men and from the 
more advanced industrial leaders. Prof. Lee uses the term “to desig- 
nate the sum of knowledge pertaining to the working of the human 
mechanism in industrial activity, and it thus includes psychological 
phenomena as well as those more technically recognized as physiolog- 
ical.”’ He says: 

Industrial physiology has two objects: First, the more purely scientific one of 
learning how the industrial worker actually performs his work and what the conditions 
are under which he can work most efficiently and can produce the largest output 
while at the same time maintaining his body in health and in the best working con- 
dition; and, secondly, the more practical object of establishing in the factories the 
conditions which conduce at the same time to the maximum output and the main- 
tenance of the maximum power of the worker. The former of these two objects is 
now being achieved; the latter will be achieved when it becomes clear to both 
employers and workers that it is to the advantage of both that industrial work be 
organized on a really intelligent basis and not, as heretofore, on a basis of ignorance 
of how the worker can do his best. 




















1 The new science of industrial physiology, by Frederic S. Lee, Ph. D., LL. D., professor of physiology 
in Columbia University. Public Health Reports for Apr. 11, 1919, pp. 723-728. United States Public 
Health Service, Washington. 
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The methods by which industrial physiology is being developed are the recognized 
methods of all scientific investigation, namely, observation and experiment. The 
investigations are carried on chiefly in the factories, the workers being used as the 
subjects and under their actual working conditions, these conditions being changed 
when it is desired to compare the efficiency of one set of conditions with that of another. 
Exact measurements of output are made, and, where it is possible, exact tests of the 
physiological effects of the work are employed. 

The author states that some of the topics that have been or are 
being investigated and some of the results are the following: 

Certain physiological and psychological tests have been employed with workers, 
and it appears practicable to employ some of these tests in selecting workers and 
assigning them to their jobs. 

The output of the successive hours of the working day in different types of opera- 
tions has been measured, and the daily curves of the output have been plotted. These 
vary with the kind of operation, but are alike in showing a reduced efficiency, indi- 
cating a growing fatigue as the day proceeds. 

Reduction in the length of the working day is characterized by an increase in the 
output of the successive hours and usually by a total increase in that of the day. The 
optimum duration of work probably varies with the character of the work itself. 

The introduction of resting periods in the working spell is accompanied, especially 
where the working day is long, by a total increase in the day’s production. A five- 
hour working spell, unbroken by resting periods, is probably always too long. 

Overtime following a day of labor is inadvisable, as is also Sunday work following 
a week’s labor. These tend to impair the working power of the worker. 

A hot day tends to impair strength and reduce output. Every effort should be made 
to keep the body of the worker cool. 

Night work is, in general, less efficient than daywork. Its total output is less, 
and this, with a long working night, falls off enormously in the early morning hours. 
Alternation of periods of night work with peroes of daywork is more profitable than 
continuous night work. 

Women are capable of performing a much greater variety of industrial operations 
than has heretofore been recognized. They should not be employed for night work. 
Statistics show that they are absent from their work more frequently than men. The 
problem of women .as compared with men in industry is not that of their greater or 
less efficiency, but rather a problem of what types of work each sex is best fitted for. 

Accidents to workers are a grave source of inefficiency. They are caused by fatigue, 
inexperience, speed of working, insufficient lighting, high temperature, and oiher 
factors. Many industrial accidents are preventable, and adequate provisions for 
first-aid measures tend to diminish the seriousness of accidents. 

Food and efficiency are directly connected with one another, and suitable and ade- 
quate food can probably be best provided through the establishment of industrial 
canteens. 

A high labor turnover is incompatible with the highest degree of efficiency. It 
is expensive, in that it imposes upon the employer the necessity of training new 
workers, and it is a serious factor in causation of accidents. 

Physiological analyses of certain operations have been made by means of the 
cinematograph and other methods, and it has been found possible to eliminate unnec- 
essary motions and to train workers so as to secure a more regular rhythm, such meas- 
ures increasing efficiency. 

The self-limitation of work on the part of workers has been studied and found to 
be very common. Every legitimate effort should be employed by foremen and 
managers to eliminate this and to induce workers to work up to their physiological 
capacity. Driving workers beyond their physiological capacity defeats its own ends. 
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The results of the study of industrial physiology so far have been 
sufficiently encouraging to lead to the provision of support for their 
continuance in several countries both by Government and by private 
endowment. In Great Britain investigations begun by the Health of 
Munition Workers Committee are being carried on under the new 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board which was appointed jointly by 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and the Medica! 
Research Committee and which has formulated an ambitious and far- 
reaching plan for future investigations. The Municipal Technical] 
College of Victoria University, Manchester, has established a depart- 
ment of industrial administration, of which Prof. Stanley Kent, who 
has been carrying on an independent investigation of some phases «f 
industrial fatigue during the past three years, is director. 

While France has not yet taken definite steps toward the estal)- 
lishment of such a center, tue work will probably not be long delayed, 
as such a plan of research had been outlined by the Marey Institute 
of Paris, under the directorship of Prof. Richet and the subdirector- 
ship of Dr. Bull, just before the war made its immediate realization 
impossible. 

In the United States the Public Health Service, with the coopera- 
tion of the committee on fatigue in industrial pursuits of the Na- 
tional Research Council and the committee on industrial fatigue of 
the Council of National Defense, has been conducting investiga- 
tions within the scope of industrial physiology during the past 1s 
months and a report on them is promised in the near future. Harvard 
University has recently established courses in industrial health, 
through the financial support of a group of manufacturers. These 
are under the direction of a committee on industrial hygiene and are 
affiliated with the public-health work of Harvard University and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Johns Hopkins University, 
through its recently founded School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
also is expected to initiate work along similar lines. 





> 


Epidemic of Furunculosis in a Steel Plant Due 
to Infection Through Grease. 
\" INVESTIGATION made by the Working Conditions Service 





of the United States Department of Labor to determine the 
cause of an epidemic of furunculosis, or boils, among the 
employees of a steel plant,' disclosed the source of infection to be the 
grease to which the men’s hands were constantly exposed in the 
course of their work. This grease is used at the mill for coating the 





1 Investigation into dermatic effect and infective character of a lubricating compound, by Forrest 1 
Deeds. United States Department of Labor. Working Conditions Service. Washington, 1919. 8 pp. 
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steel bars, shafting, and other shapes in order to protect the steel 
from rusting during transit, and the work of the men affected con- 
sists merely in loading and unloading the shapes. The grease, which 
consists of almost equal parts of pale paraffin oil and petrolatum, was 
subjected to bacteriological examination and an inquiry into its 
chemical composition and seemed not to be germicidal in a short 
period of time. Since, therefore, the operators’ hands are almost 
constantly exposed to contact with it, pollution may result where an 
employee has any pus infection of the skin. 

The following conclusions were reached and recommendations 
made: 


1. The chemical composition of the grease may have an irritant action upon the 
skin of the workers exposed to it. Particularly the unsaturated hydrocarbons in the 
higher distillates exert a dehydrating action upon the skin and tend to dissolve out 
the natural fats and oils, leading to a dryness of the skin, with possible subsequent 
cracking, and possibility of instigation of incipient dermatitis. 

2. The grease as it comes to the plant is apparently uncontaminated, but may 
become contaminated immediately upon being handled by an employee having a 
pus infection present upon his hands or arms. 

3. From bacteriological examination it appears that the grease may well act as a 
carrier of bacteria, exerting no bactericidal action; hence any contaminating organ- 
isms may be carried from one operative to another. 

4. From the bacteriological examination, since Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus 
was found in cultures taken from the employees’ hands, it is evident that the grease 
may be contaminated with pus-producing organisms directly from normal hands, 
merely requiring a cut or an abrasion, or lowered personal resistance, for the bacteria 
to cause an industrial acne, eczema, or furunculosis. 

5. Since the grease is not germicidal, the interchange of ‘‘ waste” and wiping rags 
should be advised against, since an infection may be carried in this way. 

6. The employees should be provided with gloves, preferably of some impervious 
or semipervious material, such as leather, thus lessening the amount of grease reach- 
ing the skin of the hands. These should be cleaned frequently. 

7. The employees should wash their hands more often with warm water and a 
good soap. 

8. In order to counteract the drying action of the oils, there should be provided 
for the men some sort of ointment, such as lanolin, to be used after the hands are 
washed. 

9. Instruction in personal hygiene should be given the men by the plant physi- 
cian, and they should be advised especially against anything but medical care for 
wounds and skin eruptions. Prompt care for the skin eruptions should be given. 
Overseers and foremen should be required to report to the plant physician all 
employees having skin eruptions of any kind whatsoever. 

10. Clean working clothes should be provided for the men at least once a week. 

11. Men who are subject to chapped skin and men who are susceptible to skin 
irritation, acne, furunculosis, etc., should be transferred, if possible, to some work 
involving less exposure to a possible infection hazard. 

12. The chemical disinfectant used should be such that it can exert its action in 
the presence of organic matter and can be used in sufficiently low concentration so 
that the odor is not nauseous to the workers nor the compound deleterious to the skin. 
13. Owing to the fact that the bacteriological work in this investigation was done 
several months after the epidemic of furunculosis had existed, the value of bacte 
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riological results is somewhat vitiated. It is suggested that should a similar epidemic 
arise in the future there be bacteriological analyses run immediately, cultures being 
made from the grease, and also from the infected area upon the workmen. 

14. A system of morbidity recording should be established. 

15. Promiscuous spitting should be abolished, since there is a likelihood of th» 
material handled becoming contaminated in this way. 

16. Washing or cleansing of the hands in a common supply of paraffin oil or o/ 
petroleum is advised against, since such practice may lead to a contamination o/ 
these constituents of the mixture. Each worker may have his own individual su))- 
ply, which might be kept in a small bottle for his own use. It is only necessary 1) 
pour a few drops on the palm of the hand for cleaning purposes. 


—ewry 


Industrial Hygiene Work of the New York City 
Department of Health.’ 


PAPER by Dr. Louis I. Harris, chief of the division of indus- 





trial hygiene, New York City Department of Health, read 

at the annual meeting of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York, held at Albany in May, 1918, is devoted to an account 
of the purpose and methods of the work in industrial hygiene which: 
was organized by the author for the City Department of Health in 
1915. Since that date this work has “more clearly and definitely 
become the expression of a tendency to bring the intensive activi- 
ties in the prevention and control of tuberculosis, venereal diseases, 
and other communicable diseases and degenerative diseases, into 
closer union.” The reporting and investigation of cases of occupa- 
tional diseases by private physicians and institutions is emphasized 
as one of the chief essentials in industrial hygiene. In New York 
City the following diseases are reportable: Arsenic poisoning, bisul- 
phide of carbon, brass, caisson, carbon monoxide, dinitrobenzine, 
lead, mercury, methyl alcohol or wood naphtha, natural gas, and 
phosphorus poisoning. The author also lays stress upon the inclu- 
sion in the curriculum of medical colleges of adequate attention to 
occupational diseases, saying that ‘‘there are few medical institu- 
tions in the United States in which even a smattering of information 
with reference to occupational diseases is imparted to the student. 
Bellevue Medical College is the only one of the larger medical insti- 
tutions in the City of New York which has included a course in 
industrial hygiene and occupational diseases in its curriculum. 
Moreover, our hospitals and dispensaries in the City of New York 
almost wholly neglect to give special attention to the subject of 
occupational diseases. Dr. David B. Edsall of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital has conclusively demonstrated that an intensive 





1 Industrial hygiene, by Louis I. Harris. Department of Health of the Civy of New York. New York, 
March, 1919. 12pp. Reprint series No. 75. 
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effort to assay and appraise the occupational factors which may 
directly or indirectly be responsible for diseases met with in dis- 
pensary or hospital service results in the discovery of a very great 
many conditions which are at best diagnosed only on rare occasions 
even by the very best clinicians, if these factors are not diligently 
searched for. The New York Academy of Medicine performed a 
signal service in adopting resolutions on March 7, 1918, commending 
to colleges, private physicians, hospitals, and to other agencies, the 
special study of occupational diseases and industrial hygiene.”’ 

Among the miscellaneous activities which are contributing to the 
study of industrial hygiene in New York City the author mentions 
the examination of minors of both sexes who are receiving voca- 
tional training, with a view to recording definitely the physical con- 
ditions which may be found just before these individuals enter 
industry, and to follow up these cases by periodic medical examina- 
tions and by sanitary supervision of the factories which they enter; 
the establishment of clinics in night schools which are visited by 
large numbers of young working people; cooperation with employers 
in advising them as to methods for eliminating hazards to health; 
and home visits by special nurses of the Department of Health in 
connection with the examination of special industrial groups. The 
organization, with the cooperation of the leaders of labor, of an 
alliance between the division of industrial hygiene and organized 
labor, which is known as the Labor Sanitation Conference, has 
also been of importance. This conference is the clearing house 
through which the workers are informed of the special activities 
which are being carried on for their protection, and their represent- 
atives transmit complaints and suggestions to the division of indus- 
trial hygiene. 

A second article by Dr. Harris throws an interesting light upon 
the study of occupational diseases by the division of industrial 
hygiene since its organization in 1915. The title of the article is 
“The opportunities which industrial hygiene offers to the general 
practitioner and to the public health officer.”’' It reports the work 
of the year 1916, during which hospitals and dispensaries reported 
74 cases of occupational disease and private physicians reported 20 
cases, distributed as follows: Lead poisoning, 57 cases; anilin poi- 
soning, 5; anthrax, 8; mercury poisoning, 2; trinitrotoluene poison- 
ing, 1; caisson disease, 3; sulphur dioxide poisoning, 1; arsenic poi- 
soning, 1; picric acid poisoning, 1; potassium cyanide poisoning, 1; 
anthracosis, 1; chlorine gas poisoning, 1; occupational dermatoses, 
9; manganese poisoning, 2; tetrachlorethane poisoning, 1. In addi- 





1 The opportunities which industrial hygiene offers to the general practitioner and to the public health 
officer, by Louis I. Harris. 12 pp. Reprint from Medicine and Surgery, September, 1917. 
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tion to these cases the division was notified by the coroner of one 
death from caisson disease, and two cases of illness from lead poi- 
soning and one from benzol poisoning were reported by members of 
the painters’ union. 

In the same year the department, through its factory inspectors, 
examined-484 factories and shops which employed 36,978 men and 
37,889 women, and discovered the following nuisances: Dust, in 173 
establishments; fumes, in 84; excessive humidity, in 29; safety haz- 
ards, in 64; defective lighting, in 117; defective ventilation, in 89; 
dirty workrooms, in 171; common drinking cup, in 121; common 
towels, in 104; defective plumbing, in 60; washing facilities inade- 
quate or dirty, in 77; toilets inadequate or dirty, in 165; lack of lockers, 
in 66; lack of first-aid equipment, in 29; improper or inadequate seats, 
in 188; spitting observed, in 188. Of these nuisances, 983 were cor- 
rected by the inspectors through persuasion and special person: 
effort; 433 subjects for complaint were submitted to the sanitary 
bureau for correction by legal action, if the recommendations were 
sustained by its lay inspectors. 

Compulsory examination at the occupational disease clinic of the 
division of all bakers, waiters, cooks, and other restaurant employees, 
as well as those persons who handle the milk shipped to New York 
City or sold there, and several other groups, included 27,718 food 
handlers who were found to be free from communicable disease and 
given a certificate of health, and 843 persons who were examined for 
the diagnosis of occupational diseases. Of these, 88 were found to 
be suffering from tuberculosis and 40 of them whose sputum con- 
tained tubercle bacilli were excluded from work. Of 333 cases of 
syphilis, 18 were active primary or secondary cases and were ex- 
cluded from handling foods and the remainder placed on probation 
with short-term certificates. Thirty-nine were excluded from work 
on account of acute gonorrhea. 





+> 


Meeting of American Public Health Association 
in New Orleans in October. ' 


N ANNOUNCEMENT sent out by the American Public 

A Health Association states that the next annual meeting wi!! 
be held at New Orleans, La., October 27-30, inclusive, and 

that the central themes of discussion will be Southern health prob- 
lems, including malaria, typhoid fever, hookworm, soil pollution, 
‘etc. It appears that the general belief among those interested 1 





1 Copies of the program may be had upon application to the secretary, 169 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, 
after Oct. 5. 
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health questions is that influenza will return next winter, and a 
full session will therefore be devoted to this subject for the purpose 
of developing methods of control. 

A special effort has been made to arrange the program to meet 
the practical needs of health officials. Accordingly, there will be 
discussion on such questions as the attitude of legislators toward 
public health, the obtaining of appropriations, cooperation from 
women’s clubs, health organizations, etc., the organization of health 
centers, and so on. 

The programs of the sections will, as usual, deal with public health 
administration, vital statistics, sanitary engineering, laboratory 
methods, industrial hygiene, sociology, and food and drugs. Two 
special programs will also be presented on various phases of child 
hygiene and personal hygiene. 


133414°—19— 20 











WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 








Workmen’s Compensation Legislation of 1919— 
Medical Benefits. 


COMPILED BY CARL HOOKSTADT. 


TATE legislatures at last seem to have awakened to the fact 
that adequate medical benefits are essential, if injured employ- 
ees are to receive just and proper treatment under workmen's 

compensation laws. No less than 17 States ' increased their medical 
benefits during the present year as of July 1. Some of these States 
increased the period of treatment, some increased the maximum 
amount, while others increased both period and amount. Seven 
compensation acts now provide unlimited service, while in seven ' 
others the provisions are sufficiently liberal to cover practically 
every injury. New Mexico, oddly enough, reduced the period of 
medical treatment from three to two weeks, apparently to corre- 
spond with a similar reduction in the waiting period. 

The following table summarizes the medical benefits provided 
under the various compensation laws as of July 1, 1919: 


AMOUNT OF AND CONDITIONS FOR MEDICAL SERVICE UN DER COMPENSATION LAW*~ 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Medical and surgical aid. 











Period. Maximum amount and other qualifications. 
| 

SN i cng a dchhh smuneawimadniie Only in death cases involvins no dependents; maximum $150 [0 
medical expenses between injury and death. 

IR ds kids cas ssshcensamplesoaneee Reasonable medical and burial expenses in death cases involvin. 

no dependents. 

California .......... Unlimited.....| Such service as reasonably required. 

Caterngs........... 60 days........ Maximum $200 unless there is a hospitalfund. Special operating f: 

4 bing in case of hernia; also additional for dental service, maximum 

Connecticut ........ Unlimited..... Such service as deemed reasonable by attending physician. Specia! 

provision for seamen on United States vessels. 

et caccdns 2 weeks....... Maximum $75. 

0 a Sa ree Maximum $150. 

RRR - Unlimited..... Reasonable service for reasonable period. Hospital benefit fund 

may be permitted in lieu of ways A rovision. ‘ 

a 8 weeks ....... Maximum $200; full hospital service while compensation is payable: 
a medical and surgical aid as long as hospital treatment i 
required. 

BBics a coneccnve 30 days........ Such service as deemed necessary by attending physician or beard; 
longer at option ofemployer. addition must accept unless other- 
wise ordered by board; 30 days’ additional treatment if necessary 
in opinion of board. 

ee 4 weeks....... If requested by employee, court, or commissioner; maximum $100; 
$100 additional in exceptional cases. 





! Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, West Vir , and pep my” 
? Calif nnecticut, Idaho, North Dakota, Porto Rico, Washington, and the Federal Government. 
3 Illinois, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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\MOUNT OF AND CONDITIONS FOR MEDICAL SERVICE UNDER COMPENSATION LAWS 
IN THE UNITED STATES—Concluded. 








State or Territory. |- 


ce Seta 


oO. . ere 


Louisiana 


Minnesota.......... 


a 


a 


Medical and surgical aid. 





NeheaGs .. =cb.--. ES eerepn! wee 


New Hampshire . . - 


New Jersev 


New Mexieo........ 


New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oklahoma.......... 
Uregon 
Pennsylvania ...... 
Porto Rico 
Rhode Island 


South Dakota. ..... 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia...... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
United States...... 





Unlimited 


ee 


ee ee ee ee | 


30 days 


Unlimited..... 
4 weeks 
4 weeks....... 
ee 


2 weeks ....... 


14 days........ 
30 days 


7 


nlimited..... 


Maximum $100, or $200 for hernia 


uest of employee court may allow addi- 





Period. Maximum amount and other qualifications. 
| 50 See Ifdemanded by employee; maximum $150. 
90 days........ Unless board fixes other period. 
operations. 
Meee tet sleidc ennaccweband —- Services unless employee refuses to accept; maximum 
150. 
30 days........ Maximum $190; additional service if nature of injury requires. 
a Oe: ae Such service as may be required by commission; maximum $150. 
a ae Longer in unusual cases at discretion of board. 
ke 
90 days........ Maximum $100; upon re« 
tional treatment, if need is shown. 
8 weeks....... Maximum $200. 
i Unless emiployee refuses; maximum $50 unless there is a hospital 
fund; special operating fee of $50 in case of hernia. 
Unless employee refuses; maximum $200; employer not liable for 
aggravation ofinjury ifemployee refuses to accept. 
90 days........ Time may be extended to 1 year by commission; transportation 
| furnished. 
........ .......| Medical service and burial expenses only in death cases involving 
| no dependents; maximum $100. 
a7 Gays. ...<... + Unless employee refuses such treatment; maximum $50; in cases 
requiring unusual treatment bureau may extend period to 17 
weeks, but not over $200: special fee of $150 in case of hernia. 
iGbMi...5.<-4 Maximum $50, unless there is a hospital fund; special operating 
fee of $75 in case of hernia. 
60 days....... Such service as may be reyuired or requested by employee. 


Such service as nature ofinjury may require. 

Such service as commission deems proper; maximum $200 except 
in unusual Cases. 

Maxim'im $100. Period and amount may be increased in discre- 
tion of the commission. 

Includes transportation; maximum $250; commission may allow 

| additional service. 

| Unless employee refuses in which case employer not liable for 

| aggravation of injury; maximum $100, except in hospital cases. 
Necessary medical service and sustenance as prescribed by com- 

| mission. 





Maximum $100. 
—— at option of employer; employee must accept; maximum 

| 10). 

| Two weeks additional in hospital cases. 

| Maximum $500; hospital benefit fund permitted in lieu of statutory 
provision. 

Maximum $100. 

Such service as deemed necessary by attending physician or com- 
mission; longer at option of employer. Employee must accept 
unless otherwise ordered by commission. 

Transportation included; employees must 
medical cost. 

Maximum $150; $300 in severe cases; $600in permanent disability 
cases where disability can be materially reduced, 

Longer if disability period can be reduced. 

| Maximum $100. 

Commission shail furnish necessary medical service for reasonable 
period unless employee refuses; transportation furnished if 
necessary. 


contribute one-half 








It will be seen that three laws (Alaska, Arizona, and New Hamp- 
shire) furnish no medical service, except that in fatal cases involving 
no dependents, the expenses of last sickness shall be paid by the 


employer. 


Nine States place no limitation upon the period during 


which medical treatment shall be furnished, but do limit the amount, 
while nine laws limit the period, but do not limit the amount. Seven- 
teen States place limitations upon both the period and the amount. 
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Seven laws, as already noted, provide unlimited service. This elasy)- 
fication is shown in more detail in the following tabular statements: 


COMPENSATION STATES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE AMOUNT OF MONPFY 





BE EXPENDED FOR MEDICAL SERVICE. 











Maximum amount allowed. 














$50 | $75 | $100 $150 $200 $250 $500 $600 | Unlimited. Norns 
| | 
Mont. | Del. | lowa.3 Hawaii. | Colo.4 Oreg.2 | Utah. | W.Va. | Calif. Alaska, 
N. J | Ky? Kans. 111.3 Conn. Ariz. 
N. Mex.? | Me.3 La. Mo. Idaho. N. H. 
Minn.3 Md. Nebr. Ind. 
Okla.3 Ohio. Mass. 
Pa.3 Mich. 
| S. Dak Nev. 
| Tenn. N. Y. 
| Vt. e N. Dak 
| Wyo. | PLR. 
| R.1. 
| Tex. 
| Va. 
Wash. 
| Wis. 
| U.S. 
| | 




















1 For last sickness in fatal cases: Alaska, $150; Arizona, unlimited; New I!ampshire, $100. 
2 Special fee for hernia operation: Kentucky, $200; Montana, $50; New Mexico, $75. 

3 Commission may extend amount. 

4 For dental services, $100 additional; special fee for hernia operation, $50. 

6 Commission may extend amount; special fee for hernia operation, $150. 























COMPENSATION STATES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE PERIOD DURING WHICH 
MEDICAL SERVICE MUST BE RENDERED. 
Maximum period allowed. 
2 weeks. | 27 days. | 4 weeks. | 30 days. | 50 days.| 8 weeks. | 60 days. 90 days. Unlimited. Non 
Del. |N.J2 | Towa. | Inds | Kans. | ms Colo. |Ky* (Calif. — | Alaska 
Mass.? m. i Me.? Mo. mY. Mich. Conn. Ariz. 
Mont. S. Dak. | Pa. Okla.? Minn. Hawaii. N.H. 
N. Mex. | Tenn. Nev.! Idaho. 
Tex.) Va. Wis.? La. 
Vt. Md. 
| Nebr. 
' N. Dak. 
| Ohio. 
Oreg. 
| Pi. 
|Utah, | 
Wash. 
W. Va. 
Wyo. 
U.S. 























? Period may be extended: Indiana, 30 days; Nevada, 1 year; New Jersey, 17 weeks; Texas, 2 wee: 
3 Period may be extended indefinitely. 
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, The recent tendency toward liberality in medical treatment is 
strikingly brought out in the following table, in which the laws are 
classified by period of medical service for each of the three years 
1916, 1917, and 1919: 


COMPENSATION LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES CLASSIFIED BY PERIOD OF MEDICAL 
SERVICE, FOR THE YEARS 1916, 1917, AND 1919. 





| - Ss 


States having such limitations. 








Period during which medical Number. Per cent. 
service is furnished. 





1916 | 1917 1919 1916 1917 1919 
(Dec. 31). | (Dee. 31). | (July 1). | (Dec. 31). (Dee.31). (July 1). 





























Investigation of the State Insurance Fund of 
New York. 


HE act providing a workmen’s compensation system for the 
T State of New York is compulsory in its application to hazard- 
ous employments and requires the insurance of the employers 
liability to make payments for injuries to his employees, unless he 
can give satisfactory proof of his ability to make such payments as 
self-insurer. 

Insurance may be carried by either private companies or a State 
fund, so that the State fund is in competition with stock and mutua! 
companies in securing and retaining business. Keen interest there- 
fore attaches to the management and achievements of the State 
agency, both because of this competitive status and because of the 
importance of its work as a public organization. 

Acting under authority granted by section 8 of the Executive law 
(ch. 18, Consolidated Laws), providing for the investigation of 
State departments and activities, the governor appointed Mr. Jere- 
miah F, Connor, an attorney of New York City, to investigate the 
management and affairs of the State industrial commission. Mr. 
Connor’s report on the subject of direct settlements was presented in 
a pamphlet reviewed in the MontTLHy Lasor Review for June, 1919 
(pp. 253-255). A second pamphlet! has for its subject matter the 
conduct and status of the workmen’s compensation insurance fund 
above described. The investigation is said by Mr. Connor to lack 
completeness, his discoveries being ‘‘only a scratch on the surface,’ 
and a thorough investigation ‘‘by a competent actuarial accountant” 
is recommended. As this conclusion indicates, the investigator was 
unfavorably impressed with his findings, no single aspect of the work 
and methods of the management appearing to warrant unqualified 
commendation. The statement is indeed made that ‘the financial 
condition of the State fund at the present time is in an enviable posi- 
tion,’’ but this is attributed to the large increase in wages in 1917 and 
1918, without corresponding increase in compensation payments, and 
the failure of the management to declare proper dividends. 

The manager of the fund, Mr. F. Spencer Baldwin, has furnished 
the Industrial Commission with a review of Mr. Connor’s report, a 
suinmary of which will follow this summary of Mr. Connor’s pamph- 
let. For purposes of convenient reference, corresponding items are 
identically numbered. 





1 Report to Gov. Alfred E. Smith by Jeremiah F. Connor, Moreland Act commissioner, on the State 
insurance fund of the State of New York. May 27,1919. Albany, 1919. 18 pp. 
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Report of J. E. Connor. 


1. Volume of Business. 


The investigation showed approximately 8,750 employers of the 
State to be insurers in the fund. ‘“‘It claims to have 16 per cent of 
the compensation insurance business of the State of New York.”’ 
But since 50 per cent of the business is carried in special groups 
receiving special treatment (these groups are more fully discussed in a 
subsequent paragraph), the conclusion is reached ‘“‘that the fund 
generally carries only about 8 per cent of the compensation insur- 
ance of the State.’’ The number of employers now in the fund is 
about 1,000 less than in 1917. 


2. Assets. 


Assets amounting nearly to five and one-half million dollars were 
reported on January 1, 1918. This amount exceeded necessary 
reserves by $870,394, without including available uncollected and 
additional premiums amounting to about $500,000. ‘‘As a matter 
of fact, the State fund could declare additional dividends in favor of 
the employers in the general groups to the extent of a million dollars” 
without impairing its solvency in any degree. 


3. Dividends. 


No dividends had been declared to policyholders in the general 
groups since 1915, until early in 1919, when a 10 per cent dividend was 
declared, though dividends have been declared to the special groups, 
whenever earned, during the entire life of the fund. During 1916, 
losses exceeded the income, while in 1918 the ratio of incurred losses 
to earned premiums on the year’s business was only about 50 per cent. 


4. Collection of Premiums. 


Collection of premiums is an essential factor in an insurance com- 
pany’s success, and in this respect ‘‘ the State Insurance Fund is woe- 
fully weak.’”’ The pay rolls of approximately 1,500 policies which had 
been canceled between July 1, i914, and the date of the investigation 
had not been audited nor had bills been rendered for the amounts due. 
The cases had been ready for an average period of four months, and 
“the man in charge admitted that one man could have sent out the 
entire number of bills in eight days, notwithstanding which nothing 
was being done.’’ Laxity in referring unpaid premiums to the 
attorney general for collection, as required by the act, was also 
charged, with specific reference to amounts due from the Ansonia 
Clock Co. ($959), and the American Locomotive Co. ($9,000). . 
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Mention is made of the fund’s plea of lack of help, which ‘“‘may he 
true to some extent, but the State fund has never reported its exact 
condition justifying its appeal for additional help. * * * More- 
over, I_am satisfied that much better work could be performed hy 
the present force.”’ It is said that the employees are not as a rule 
doing the work indicated by their titles, and anyone could be called 
upon in an emergency to aid in collecting premiums. Service of sum- 
mons was work that should be done by the attorney general, and a 
telephone communication to a responsible employer would answer as 
well as a personal call. 

The failure to collect premiums due gives a false impression of the 
cost of compensation insurance, so that the State fund ‘“‘has been a 
failure” in acting as a check on the rates charged by private com- 
panies. ‘‘ Even with a loss ratio of 50 per cent for 1918 and an expense 
ratio of only 74 per cent, the employers in the State fund generally ave 
only permitted a credit of 10 per cent in the shape of dividends, and 
the State Insurance Fund rates remain at the same high level.”” The 
report states elsewhere that the fund rates are 144 per cent lower than 
the rates of the stock companies. 


5. Special Groups. 


One of the most strongly asseverated charges against the fund has 
to do with the grouping of insured employers. These groups are 
primarily for dividend purposes, there being six general groups and 25 
special groups, some of the latter consisting of a single large employer. 

‘“‘The employer in the individual or special groups pays a premium 
to the State fund against which are charged the losses, a 5 per cent 
contribution to the catastrophe fund, a proportionate share of the 
expenses, which is now 7} per cent; and the balance, if any, is credited 
upon the next premium as a dividend. This credit is made without 
regard to the condition of the State fund generally, whether solvent 
or insolvent. * * * If the losses of a special group exceed the 
premium, and they have in several cases, these losses are paid from 
the State fund generally. * * * At times some of the six general 
groups showed a surplus and others showed losses. Instead of en- 
joying a dividend, the groups showing a surplus were charged with 
the deficiencies in other general groups, whereas the special groups 
were charged with no part of the deficiencies, but some of them still 
received dividends.” 

While the approval of the attorney general has been given to the 
creation of individual groups, it is claimed that he has not passed 
upon their treatment as to dividends. 

‘‘Under the present method of doing business, the State fund 
endeavors to pay all the dividends possible to employers in the special 
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groups, and to keep as much as possible away from the employers in 
the general groups.” 

A summarization is then made of items held as reserves which are 
classed as unnecessary, the aggregate amounting to $870,394, practi- 
cally all charged against the general groups. 

Besides this discrimination, as between the general and special 
groups, it is charged that favored treatment is given a particular 
(window cleaners’) association so that the fund ‘‘also proposes to 
discriminate as to dividends between the employers in this group who 
have joined” the association and those who have not. 

‘Favoritism in fixing the premiums” is also alleged, instancing the 
case of the Rhinefrank House Wrecking Co., which is one of a number 
of companies engaged in the same business that carry insurance in 
the State fund, and which ‘‘is permitted to pay a premium more than 
50 per cent less than the others.” 


6. The Wynkoop Service. 


A special group that is discussed at considerable length is group 17, 
‘designated as a miscellaneous metal ware group, and known as the 
Wynkoop group.” This name is taken from that of the manager of 
what is called the Wynkoop Service, which includes accident preven- 
tion and the handling of claims. Mr. Wynkoop is paid by the em- 
ployers, his contracts being with them, his compensation being one- 


half the dividends declared to the group. Mr. Wynkoop also has con- 
tracts with ‘“‘some employers in the general groups, who receive prefer- 
ential treatment under an experience rating plan,” being paid a 
salary by some while others divide dividends. 

“Tn my opinion the Wynkoop transactions with the State Insur- 
ance Fund are wrong from every standpoint. In the first place, every 
service performed by the Wynkoop Service for the employer should 
be performed by the State Insurance Fund itself.”’ 

The dividends for this group the first year were 40 per cent of the 
premium, one-half of which, amounting to $23,855, went to Mr. Wyn- 
koop under his contract with the employers. 

“By permitting the Wynkoop Service to exist the State officials are 
representing, passively at least, that the service is worth the amount 
paid by the employers, and are leading the employers to believe that 
the large dividends received by them are due to the Wynkoop Serv- 
ice. * * * JT firmly believe that the high dividends and the income 
of the Wynkoop Service are due largely to the special group plan, and 
that the same employers would receive nearly as high dividends in 
the special group without the Wynkoop Service. * * * 

“As already pointed out, part of the Wynkoop Service to the 
employer consists of the prevention of accidents. One would 
[917] 
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naturally assume that the inspection work necessary to install 
safeguards for preventing accidents would be performed by the 
Wynkoop Service. It appears, however, that in most of the cases 
this part of the Wynkoop Service is performed by the State Insurance 
Fund itself through its safety engineer.” 

An analysis of Mr. Wynkoop’s work showed that in some cases 
he had done well the work of preventing accidents, ‘‘which the 
State fund should have done for nothing’’; but “his energies are 
devoted far more toward keeping down the payment of compensation 
after an accident has occurred,” seeking to get the ‘‘claimant to 
pursue other remedies wherever possible,’ and also to get the em- 
ployee-back to work at the earliest possible moment. 

‘‘ As the Wynkoop Service in most cases prepares the reports of the 
employer, the reports of the attending physician, and the papers for 
the claimant to sign, it is obvious that the information upon which 
the commission acts is not of the most impartial character. In 
spite of this, the commission makes awards in most of these State- 
fund cases under what is called a ‘facts agreed’ calendar. * * * 
The claimant gets no hearing, but is merely notified of the amount of 
compensation to which he is entitled. I believe that many of the 
Wynkoop cases are underpaid.”’ 

The State fund is a subscriber to a compensation inspection rating 
board, but “‘refuses to submit the experience of these employers to 
the rating board,” and likewise grants no reductaon of rates to em- 
ployers in the .  koop group, notwithstanding their favorable 
experience since wc ly 1, 1917. A direct request for data relative to 
one of these employers, the Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., was 
denied the board, the State fund giving as its reason “‘that this 
risk is subject to special experience rating’’ by the fund itself. 

lt is declared that neither this risk nor any other risk in the 
Wynkoop group receives an experience rating, the premiums being 
kept at the same high rate. ‘It is perfectly obvious that this prac- 
tice by the State fund results in higher dividends, one-half of which 
goes to Wynkoop at the end of each six months.” 

However, the special experience rating plan is occasionally applied 
to other employers, as in the case of the. Niagara Alkali Co., which 
by reason of heavy losses had a deficiency on its experience from 
July 1, 1918, to January 1, 1919, amounting to nearly $16,000. 
Instead of billing an excess premium charge, as provided for under 
the special rule, no action was taken, “‘probably due to a desire to 
ascertain whether the experience [of this company] will not eventually 
become so favorable that the State fund may decide not to collect 
the excess premium. This special experience rating plan is unknown 
to employers in the State fund generally. If, however, a large 
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employer having a good experience is about to withdraw from the 
State fund, the plan is proposed to prevent such withdrawal. At 
the same time, the other employers having as favorable and even 
more favorable experience are required to pay the full premium. 
Such discrimination has no justification whatever.’’ 

In the case of the Cutler Desk Co. the excess premium was levied 
but payment was refused, and the matter was referred to the attorney 
general for collection. 

The Wynkoop Service usually bears the medical expense prescribed 
by the law, the allowance for this customarily being 174 per cent of 
the premium. ‘To some employers the allowance is but 12} per cent, 
as in the case of the Brooklyn Eastern District terminal. ‘The State 
fund, however, allowed the Wynkoop Service the full reduction of 
174 per cent, resulting in a loss to the State fund of about $400 for a 
policy period of six months, and a corresponding gain to the Wynkoop 
Service.”’ 

As a matter of duty, mention is made of the gift by Mr. Wynkoop 
of a Peerless coupé automobile to a member of the family of one of 
the officials of the State insurance fund. 


7. Treatment of Claimants. 


Complaints as to delay and underpayment are noted under this 
head, with some citation of instances. ‘‘I have examined cases in 
which the State fund appeared unwilling to pay the amount recom- 
mended by the medical adviser of the commission or the medical 
adviser of its own department.”’ 


8. The Medical Question. 


“The State insurance fund pays far more attention to getting work 
for favored doctors than it does to paying compensation to the 
claimants. For some time the State fund has endeavored to compel 
all its employers in the vicinity of New York City to send all injured 
workmen to ‘State-fund dressing stations,’ for medical treatment,’’ 
these stations being merely offices established by a single favored 
physician. 

“Besides the discrimination against physicians generally, this 
medical service is not always satisfactory, and because of it some 
employers have canceled their policies.’ The American Hard 
Rubber Co. transferred its business to another agency, the compara- 
tive results being reported by it to be “‘ very much to the disadvantage 
of the State Insurance Fund.” 

This company’s premium was lost “solely by reason’’ of the 
endeavor to compel it to patronize the physician selected by the fund. 
“The State fund also endeavors to compel all claimants to patronize 
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certain specialists.’’ The case of William Corcoran is cited. Corcoran 
was asked to change from one specialist to another selected by the 
fund, and on his refusal to do so, it was recommended by the medica] 
adviser of ihe fund that no bills be paid for treatment by other than 
the physician recommended. 

Another abuse reported is the sending of a ‘‘favored physician’’ 
to make a preliminary examination as soon as an accident is reported, 
this physician then directing the claimant to come to the State 
fund for medical examination, and charging from $5 to $15 for work 
that “‘is wholly unnecessary and is duplicated a few days later hy 
the regular medical adviser of the fund, who receives an annual 
salary.” 


9. Conclusion. 


In conclusion, Mr. Connor states that ‘‘ this report is made after a 
preliminary investigation which has met with little cooperation from 
the management of the State insurance fund. It has been suggeste:! 
to me that no matter how bad the conditions are in the State fund, 
they should receive no public attention because it might result in 
the State fund losing some of its business. When it is generally 
known that the employers in the State fund, besides having ratings 
from 14 per cent to 15 per cent lower at the start, are now entitled 
to a dividend of at least 334 per cent, those now in the State fund 
will not seek other insurance. And with the present abuses cor- 
rected the business of the State fund should steadily increase. It 
is my opinion that if the State fund had been properly handled from 
the start ii would now be writing from 25 per cent to 50 per cent of 
all the compensation insurance in the State.” 


Statement of F. Spencer Baldwin. 


As already stated, Mr. Baldwin is manage: of the State Insurance 
Fund, and Mr. Connor’s report was referred to him by the Industrial 
Commission for comment. <A typewritten copy of Mr. Baldwin's 
report has been furnished this Bureau and a summary is presented 
herewith under headings corresponding with those used above. 


1. Volume of Business. 


Mr. Baldwin first compares the business done by the fund with 
that done by other authorized insurance carriers in the State, as 
follows: 

The State fund is the second largest carrier of compensation insurance in the State; 
its premium volume is larger than that of any of the 21 stock companies, with a single 


exception, and approaches the combined premium income of all the fifteen mutua! 
com panies. 
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The fund is competitive, but no solicitors can be employed either to 
secure new business or protect old, and a further handicap consists 
in its limitation to compensation coverage only, whereas many 
employers desire also to carry other forms of insurance, as public 
liability, which necessitates doing business with a stock company. 

As to the loss of insured employers since 1917, two causes are 
found to have operated: First, the retirement from business of small 
employers in nonessential industries on account of war conditions; 
and, second, the cancellation of policies for nonpayment of premiums, 
in consequence of more systematic attention to overdue accounts. 
Notwithstanding this reduction in numbers the amount of premium 
collected semiannually increased more than $130,000—‘‘that is, 
measured by the volume of premiums, the new business during the 
year more than offset the loss of business through withdrawals and 
cancellations. In short, there took place a substitution of large for 
small risks.” 

In but 293 cases were policies canceled because the employer took 
other insurance, though there were 2,710 policies canceled during 
the year; 1,333 of these were due to discontinued business or the 
completion of operations. 


2. Assets. 


The statements as to the amounts of assets and reserves are not 
questioned. It is pointed out, however, that the critical period of 
1916 and 1917 caused such losses that ‘‘the stock companies as a 
whole either lost money or barely broke even’’; and in view of the 
experience of the past years and the uncertainty of the business 
outlook at the close of 1918, it was decided not to make the excep- 
tionally favorable experience of that year a basis for determining the 
course for the future, but to use the surplus earnings ‘‘for the purpose 
of strengthening the reserves in various ways, buttressing the State 
fund at every angle against a possible recurrence of adverse experi- 
ence with a view to making it absolutely secure and solvent beyond 
the remotest chance of financial embarrassment in the future.” 
Special reserves were declared, one for experience fluctuation in 
anticipation of a possible falling off from the abnormal wage scale of 
1918. This would be available for future dividends in case the 
experience of 1919 should develop unfavorably, and prevent a sus- 
pension of dividend payments which had been renewed after an 
interruption of two and one-half years. 

Other reserves declared by Mr. Connor to be unnecessary were one 
for deferred claim expenditures and one for securities fluctuation. 
The first of these corresponds to a reserve required by the State 
Insurance Department for mutual companies, ‘‘and as the depart- 
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ment also has supervision of the reserves of the State fund, the 
necessity of the reserve in question is obvious.’’ The second reserve 
is necessitated by the fact that the State fund must report its invest- 
ments to the State Insurance Department on the basis of market 
valuations, and this reserve represents the difference between the 
book value of the investments and their market value at the date 
of the financial statement. ‘‘The record of the State fund is in 
itself a concrete answer to the general charge of mismanagement 
made in Mr. Connor’s report. Such results do not ordinarily connote 
mismanagement. Indeed, the accomplishment of such results is not 
compatible with bad management. Nor can such results be explained 
away. as occurring through sheer good luck, even in spite of bad 
management.”’ 
3. Dividends. 


The assertion that the fund exercised partiality in favor of the 
special groups, paying dividends to them whenever possible, and 
keeping away as much as possible dividends to employers in the gen- 
eral groups, is characterized by Mr. Baldwin as being without ‘‘the 
slightest justification.’’ No surplus was earned by any one of the 
general groups out of which a dividend could be declared for a period 
of two and one-half years. Experience for the last six months’ 
policy period of 1918 led to a decision to declare a uniform, provisional 
dividend of 10 per cent for all the six general groups. This was 
done as a conservative measure without awaiting the results of a 
protracted investigation to determine different rates on the basis of 
the varied dividend earnings of the different groups; but, as a later 
analysis of the experience of the several groups discloses, a con- 
siderable surplus was found to exist available for further dividend 
credits. Supplementary dividends were therefore recommended 
and were duly approved by the commission. This was deemed wise 
not only because of the experience up to December 31, 1918, but 
because of industrial conditions as they developed in the earlier part 
of the current year. ‘‘These additional dividends amount to 20 per 
cent in the first group, known as the light manufacturing group; 10 
per cent in the second group, known as the heavy manufacturing 
group; and 25 per cent in the fifth group, known as the excavation 
and tunneling group. It is probable that a further distribution of 
special dividends will be made in some of the general groups in the 
next dividend declaration, after the close of the current policy 
period.” 
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4. Collection of Premiums. 


‘It must be frankly conceded that the State fund is unable to 
collect premiums with as much promptness and thoroughness as 
could be desired, by reason of an inadequate working force in the 
accounting and pay-roll auditing division.’’ The statement that 
1,500 canceled policies had not been audited or received attention is 
characterized by Mr. Baldwin as ‘‘considerably overdrawn,” no such 
situation having existed at any time during the past 12 months. 
At the date of Mr. Connor’s visit to the office to inquire into the 
matter there were approximately 800 canceled policies awaiting 
auditing and collection. ‘Of this total, about 200 accounts had 
been audited and prepared for final billing, and approximately 600 
had not been audited. At that time the office force was engaged in 
sending out the six months’ bills on the current active accounts, and 
this work had been given the right of way.” Temporary clerks were 
assigned to this work later in the month, and at the time of the 
present statement there were approximately 250 canceied policies 
on which final bills had not been sent, but all had been examined 
and assigned to auditors or followed up with letters requesting the 
necessary data for closing the accounts. 

As to the case of the Ansonia Clock Co. it was said that the delay 
in auditing this account was due to a shortage of pay-roll auditors, 
and that the account has now been paid in full. In the case of the 
American Locomotive Co., there was a balance due the fund of 
$8,727. ‘‘This balance is small as compared with the amount of 
premium paid to the State fund, which was $103,495." This com- 
pany was carried as a special group, and has not been pushed to 
final settlement because of the fact that there are accident cases 
involved on which provisional reserves have been set up which may 
have the effect of wiping out this balance or even showing a small 
balance due the company. 

As regards the failure of the fund to set forth its needs for addi- 
tional help, a review of the recommendations of the manager is 
submitted. These requests were uniformly scaled down; while for 
the fiscal year 1919-20, although 23 additional employees were 
requested, not a single one was allowed by the legislature. The 
recommendations of the manager for each year are reproduced and 
would indicate a sufficiently explicit and urgent statement of the 
situation, that for 1919-20 stating that ‘‘the present force of the 
pay-roll auditing division is not sufficient to enable the State fund 
to make the number of audits required to bring in the full premium 
income. Experience has shown the vital importance of systematic 
auditing in order to collect the premiums due from employers. Each 
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additional auditor of pay rolls brmgs in approximately 10 times the 
amount of his salary and expenses. Indeed, there seems to be 
almost no limit to the possibility of increasing the premium income 
through more frequent and intensive auditing of policyholders’ 
accounts.” Notwithstanding this plea, no additional help of any 
kind was allowed for the current fiscal year. 

As to the expression of belief ‘“‘that much better work couid be 
performed by the present force,” Mr. Baldwin replies “this is merely 
a matter of opinion.” It is the opinion of the management that the 
efficiency of the State fund force will compare favorably with that 
of any insurance office. The diversion of employees to work not 
indicated by their titles is also criticized. ‘‘It is necessary and 
proper to distribute the available working force among the different 
divisions according to the immediate and urgent needs of each.” 
As to the failure to refer accounts for collection to the attorney 
general, it was said that when a final billing was ready and payments 
were not made thereon within 30 days the accounts were referred 
to the attorney general as required by law. However, cooperation 
was maintained, and after a conference with the deputy attorney 
general in charge of State fund matters, it was decided to make use 
of the office force of the State fund rather than of the attorney 
general, as they were able to locate policyholders more quickly. 
The claim that a telephone communication would answer as well as 
a personal call ‘indicates a lack of familiarity with the habits and 
tactics of some employers who refuse to pay insurance premiums 
upon demand in writing.” In a case used by Mr. Connor as illus- 
tration the employer had failed to make payment or even to reply to 
letters addressed to him, so that it became necessary to send a col- 
lector and payments were procurable in no other way. 

As to whether or not the State fund had been ‘‘a failure as a 
check on the rates of the insurance companies,’ Mr. Baldwin states 
that ‘‘this is a matter of opinion,” and points out that the rate in 
force is approximately 15 per cent lower than that charged by the 
private companies. The present rates have been effective on all the 
business of the State fund only since January 1, 1918, the experience 
of 1916 having demonstrated the inadequacy of the old rates. An 
immediate reduction seemed unwise, but a readjustment is due 
under the terms of the act, to go into effect January 1, 1920; and 
‘‘in the light of the present industrial conditions and prospects, it 
seems safe to forecast a downward revision of State fund rates in 
the readjustment that must be made in accordance with this require- 
ment of the law.” 
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5. Special Groups. 


There are at present 20 special groups which fall into three classes: 
(1) Individual groups made up of single large employing corpora- 
tions; (2) trade groups including all employers in the same branch 
of industry, as furniture manufacturers, or cement manufacturers; 
(3) trade groups including a number of employers in the sime branch 
of industry but taking special measures for accident prevention and 
for a safety organization approved by the State fund, such as the 
miscellaneous metal ware group and the foundry and machine-shop 
group. Each member of such group is charged an initial premium 
based on the manual rates applicable to the risk. At the end of 
each policy period the group premium is charged with loss pay- 
ments and reserves, a proportionate share of expenses, and a con- 
tribution to the legal catastrophe surplus. Premiums are also read- 
justed on the basis of actual pay-roll expenditures, and balances, if 
any, are credited on the next installment of the premium due, as 
provided by law. Each account is held open subject to further read- 
justment until all cases shall be closed and final reserves set up. 

“The general groups are miscellaneous in their composition, and 
employers placed in these groups are forced to share the benefit of 
improved safety equipment and organization in their own plants with 
other employers whose risks are inherently more hazardous and who 
may give little or no attention to safety matters.” It is declared 
to be only equitable to give to large employers the privilege of secur- 
ing to themselves the benefits of outlay for accident prevention, etc., 
by placing them in special groups which furnish a constant incen- 
tive to further efforts to prevent accidents and reduce costs. The 
method has proved successful as a competitive proposition, and 
highly advantageous for the employers so grouped, for the fund as 
a whole, and for employers in the general groups. 

The statement that credits to the special funds are ‘‘made with- 
out regard to the condition of the State fund generally, whether 
solvent or insolvent,” is said to be ‘‘wholly erroneous.’’ In the first 
place the State fund has never been insolvent, so that it has been 
possible to credit dividends whenever earned. Even in 1916 when 
the losses and expenses of the fund were slightly in excess of the 
earned premiums, the fund was still solvent because of the earnings 
of the special groups, and it was possible to credit to them dividends 
out of their own surplus earnings. The statement that losses in 
special groups have occurred in several cases, and that they have 
been paid from the State fund generally without even a contribution 
from other special groups to make up the deficiencies ‘‘is not true.” 
In no case has any deficit of any group been charged against the 
State fund as a whole or against the general groups. 
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The charge of failure to declare dividends in favor of some of t}). 
general groups when they showed a surplus is met by the statemen|{ 
that the fund “‘keeps a continuous cumulative account with each of 
the groups, general and special, and in the long run the entire sur- 
plus earned by each group will be returned to its members as divi- 
dends, in the case of the general groups, precisely as in the case of 
the special groups.” 

As to the legality of the method of distribution of the dividends, 
it is stated that the method was fully explained to the attorney 
general, and has been repeatedly considered and discussed by the 
commission so that it is entirely open and understood. 

The statement that the reserves were charged against the genera! 
groups and not the special groups, thereby increasing the dividends 
of the latter and diminishing those of the former, is said to be with- 
out foundation. Of the special reserves noted under the head of 
assets some are specifically for the benefit of the general groups and 
of course were not charged against the special groups; while, on the 
other hand, no payment of dividends could be made therefrom for 
the special groups since it was solely for the benefit and protection 
of the general groups. 

With reference to favoritism in the treatment of window cleaners 
who are members of an association as contrasted with other outside 
employers, it was said that no discrimination is practiced or con- 
templated, and that the dividends in the group will be distributed 
equitably among the members on the basis of their premiums. A 
premium rate was established for the group, on which an advance 
installment of $5 was accepted, which is about one-third of the 
premium fixed. This installment was accepted in recognition of the 
deposit of a bond for $12,500 by the association to secure the fund 
in case of losses in excess of the installment premiums paid. This 
bond could also be made use of in case of the failure of members to 
pay additional installments when called for, so that there was no plan 
either to waive collections or to discriminate between any employers 
in the group. 

The fact that the Rhinefrank House Wrecking Co. is permitted to pay 
a premium more than 50 per cent less than other companies engaged 
in the same business is based merely on the experience of that com- 
pany, which has been insured in the fund from the beginning, and 
that of other companies. Carrying it at the old rates showed a loss 
ratio to December 31, 1918, of about 13 per cent, which is contrasted 
with other experience in the same line where the loss shown exceeded 


100 per cent. 
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6. The Wynkoop Service. 


‘The Wynkoop Service is a compensation service and insurance 
brokers’ organization which has placed a considerable volume of busi- 
ness in the State fund. The services include medical and hospital 
care for employees, safety engineering and accident prevention work, 
supervision of claims matters, and in some instances, gencral efficiency 
service for the employer.” 

Since Mr. Wynkoop was the authorized representative of the em- 
ployer, it was felt to be “‘obvious that the State fund could not fairly 
or reasonably refuse to deal with an agency thus duly authorized to 
represent the employer, provided that the methods of such agency 
are legal and proper.” Indeed, the service is recognized as a valuable 
factor in the upbuilding of the State fund, both with respect to the 
quantity and the quality of its business. Some of the risks ere found 
in special group 17, while others are subject to the State fund plan 
of experience rating, and still others are placed in the general groups. 
“There has been no favoritism or discrimination in the rating and 
grouping of these risks. No arrangement has been offered in the case 
of the Wynkoop Service that is not open on equal terms to any other 
broker or service organization. * * * ‘There is nothing unique 
or peculiar in the treatment of the risks having the Wynkoop Serv- 
ice. * * * Thestatement of Mr. Connor that group 17 is ‘exclu- 
sively for employers having the Wynkoop Service,’ and that ‘no 
other employer in the State fund or in any other industry in the State 
carrying on a similar business is allowed in this group,’ is not in 
accordance with the facts.”’ 

The charge that the service performed by the Wynkoop Service 
should be performed by the State Insurance Fund itself is ques- 
tioned by Mr. Baldwin on the ground that the number of policy- 
holders is too large and the available number of safety engineers and 
other experts is too small. ‘‘Under the limitations and handicaps 
imposed upon the State fund by conditions inherent in the public 
service, it would be impossible to build up an expert service organiza- 
tion that would meet fully the needs of all policyholders in this 
respect. It would obviously be inequitable to provide special medical 
and safety service for some policyholders and some groups without 
extending it to all.” 

The amounts accruing to Mr. Wynkoop for his services ‘‘ whether 
excessive or not,’ are said to be “‘based upon contracts with the em- 
ployers using this service.” It-is pointed out also that this is not 
clear profit, but covers the salaries of inspectors, physicians, investi- 
gators, statisticians, and the general expenses of the organization. 
Whether the service is or is not of benefit to its subscribers is a. ques- 
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tion to ve determined by actual experience rather than by opinion, 
and while the fund holds no brief for the service, since the fund js 
reflected upon by the criticisms made, a few facts are presented, 
showing the results of the work of the service. The comparison is 
made between general groups containing metal ware risks, and the 
special group using the Wynkoop Service. These comparable risks 
outside the service show for 18 months a loss ratio of 65.2 per cent 
as against a loss ratio of risks in the Wynkoop Service of 43.6 per 
cent. A comparison is also possible for the same risks in the fund 
before and after taking the Wynkoop Service, one large concern 
showing a reduction of its loss ratio from 87.6 per cent during a three- 
year period (outside the service) as against 35.1 per cent for the 
year-and-a-half period that it has had the benefit of the service: this 
in spite of operations attendant upon a rapid expansion of the industry 
during the second period. 

The claim that the inspection work for the service is really largely 
performed by the fund is met by a quotation from the report of the 
chief safety engineer, stating that the service maintains a safety 
inspection department which cooperates in inspection of the risks 
making use of the service, and for this reason ‘‘we have not inspected 
these risks. as frequently as risks not having the benefit of such a 
service,’ which is a relief to the department on account of its force 
of inspectors not being sufficiently large to do all the work required 
of it. 

As to the charge that Mr. Wynkoop devoted his energies to reduc- 
ing compensation payments rather than to preventing accidents, it 
was said that ‘‘no evidence of such tactics has ever come to the atten- 
tion of the management of the State fund, and it is needless to 
state that a policy toward claimants of the character indicated by 
Mr. Connor would not for a moment be tolerated by the State fund 
or the commission.”” As to encouraging the claimant to pursue other 
remedies wherever possible, it was pointed out that where a third 
person is liable for the injury it is ordinarily to the claimant’s interest 
to bring suit since in any case he is guaranteed compensation under 
the terms of the act, and may recover in the form of damages an even 
larger amount. It is also to the advantage of the State fund, since 
such recoveries reduce the amount payable by the fund on account 
of the injury. So far as urging premature return to work is con- 
cerned, but a single instance was named by Mr. Connor, and the 
records show that the man was not put to work, although Mr. 
Wynkoop did make the suggestion that if the employee was willing 
and his physician approved, he should be given watchman’s duty. 
However, a medical examination disclosed a constitutional disease 
which required special treatment, so that this plan was not carried out. 
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The statement that ‘‘the Wynkoop Service in most cases prepares 
the reports of the employer, the reports of the attending physician, 
and the papers for the claimant to sign,” is characterized as ‘‘incor- 
rect.’ Employers and attending physicians prepare their own re- 
ports, though the claimant is assisted in making out his papers. The 
‘‘facts agreed” calendar has no such general use as Mr. Connor's 
statement would indicate, but was devised for the purpose of expe- 
diting undisputed claims where no occasion for hearings appears. 
However, this calendar is used only for continued cases and in no 
instances are cases closed on it. 

As to underpayments, it 1s pointed out that no evidence whatever 
is submitted in support of the statement, and wherever any reason 
appears to question or contest a proposed award claims are placed 
on special calendars for hearings. 

Criticism is made that the State fund was a subscriber to the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board at an expense of $30,000 per year, 
but that the fund refused to submit the experience of the special 
groups. Incidentally, the amount paid for this rating service was 
$22,871 in 1917 and $7,558 in 1918. Mr. Baldwin further replies, 
“The State fund does not submit any risks in special groups to the 
Compensation Inspection Rating Board for experience rating, for the 
reason that the special group plan in itself is in effect a method of 
experience rating, and it would not be consistent or proper to super- 
impose the experience rating plan of the rating board on the special 
group plan of the State fund. * * * Furthermore, the larger the 
group premium the greater the contribution to the expenses and the 
surplus of the State fund, which are prorated on the premiums of 
the group members. ‘This practice is of no advantage whatever to 
the Wynkoop Service. Mr. Connor’s statement that the refusal to 
apply experience rates on the risks in group 17 increases the profit 
of the Wynkoop Service is based on a misconception. It makes no 
difference whatever in respect to the profits of the Wynkoop Service 
whether a risk is subject to experience rating or not. Under the 
contract with the Wynkoop Service, any saving below a certain maxi- 
mum cost, the basis of which is usually the amount of the premium 
according to the manual or schedule rates of the State fund in force 
at the time of the contract, is divided between the employer and the 
Wynkoop Service. It is immaterial whether the saving takes the 
form of a rate reduction for favorable experience or a dividend. If 
no experience rating is applied, the saving is all in the form of a divi- 
dend. If it is applied, the saving is partly in the form of a rate 
reduction and partly in the form of a dividend, smaller in proportion 
to the amount of the ratereduction. * * * In general, the insinu- 
ation that the State fund keeps up the manual rates in the interest 
of the Wynkoop Service is absolutely without foundation.” 
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The statement that the Niagara Alkali Co. had not been billed for 
an excess premium charge to meet the deficiency due to heavy losses 
during the second half of 1918 is said to rest on misconception. ‘In 
this case, as in the case of the Cutler Desk Co., an additional charge 
of 50 per cent of the premium was imposed on account of a deficit. 
The Niagara Alkali Co. is still insured in the State fund, and the addi- 
tional premium charge, which was incurred for the policy period 
ended December 31, 1918, will be deducted from the surplus earned 
in the succeeding policy periods, in accordance with the rule of the 
experience rating plan.” 

The failure of the Wynkoop Service to prevent unfavorable experi- 
ence in the case of the Cutler Desk Co. was explained by the fact 
that this company undertook to manufacture airplane parts on a 
rush order and took on large numbers of inexperienced employees. 
These employees neglected the safety provisions. ‘‘Machine guards 
installed by the Wynkoop Service were removed overnight. In 
short, labor conditions made it impossible to carry on effective acci- 
dent prevention work.”’ As regards the allowance to the Wynkoop 
Service of 174 per cent of the premium for medical expenses, while the 
-actual reduction to which the Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal is 
entitled is 124 per cent, it is said that “Mr. Connor is wrong in his 
contention,’ since the risk is one having a permanent and central 
location, enabling it to make effective provision for the medical care 
of its employees and is entitled properly to the reduction of 174 per 
cent. 

With regard to the gift of the automobile that Mr. Connor felt it 
his duty to mention, Mr. Baldwin declares that it was “purely a pri- 
vate affair, connected in no way with the business of the State fund. 
The gift was offered under circumstances and in a way that made 
acceptance natural and proper. Nor was there any secrecy about 
i the transaction. It was reported by this official to the chairman of 
; the commission at the time.” 

‘“‘In conclusion it would be well to state that Mr. Wynkoop gets 
no commissions or business or revenues from the State fund. On 
| the contrary he has brought a large volume of desirable business 
into the State fund through his service organization. No special 

favors or concessions have been accorded him in connection with this 
business.’’ It is not true that he is ‘‘ tipped off” as to the dates of 
ii expiring policies, though he is of course free to solicit at all times, 
and it is well known that most policies expire in July, the date of the 
taking effect of the compensation law. “It should be stated here 
that 80 per cent of the business now in the State fund under the 
Wynkoop Service is new business, brought to the State fund by this 
organization.” 
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7. Treatment of Claimants. 


Charges of delay and underpayment, especially by employers in 
the special groups, are answered by the remark that such employers 
do not have a particular interest in keeping down compensation pay- 
ments to the same extent as self-insured employers, or, to a less 
degree, employers in mutual associations. The question is not pecu- 
liar to the State fund but affects the entire administration of a com- 
pensation law. 

In exceptional cases, what may be regarded as an unreasonable 
delay may occur. The number of employees in the claims division 
is not sufficient to meet the requirements of the work. ‘The claim 
service is constantly growing. More investigators are needed, not 
for the purpose of fighting claims, but to explain the law and to see 
to it that proper medical treatment is provided, that the claims are 
filed promptly after the accident, and that claimants are not misled 
into delay in filing claims in the hope of obtaining larger compen- 
sation.”’ 

Regarding the unwillingness of the State fund to pay the amounts 
recommended by the medical adviser, it is stated that “it is not the 
function of the medical adviser of the commission or the medical 
adviser of the State fund to fix the amount of compensation. * * * 
In general, the policy of the State fund in its claim service is to 


give absolutely fair treatment to every claimant. The management 
of the State fund would not tolerate any practices not in harmony 
with the spirit of fair play, justice, and humanity. * * * Inno 
single case has the State fund intentionally and deliberately become 
a party to an unfair settlement.” 


8. The Medical Question. 


The charge of favoritism in connection with the mediéal service of 
the fund is first replied to by Mr. Baldwin, who says that ‘it is with- 
out justification.”’ A carefully directed and organized system of 
medical treatment is said to be a necessity. ‘It must be recognized 
that the treatment of industrial injuries has become a special branch 
of medical practice. The average family physician has neither the 
experience nor equipment to give expert treatment in compensation 
cases.”’ 

Dressing stations are therefore necessary, and a Dr. Meyer Wolff 
has organized a medical service for compensation cases exclusively, 
maintaining over 30 dressing stations in the Greater New York 
territory. Not only does the State fund avail itself of this organiza- 
tion, but various other insurance carriers do the same, experience 
proving it satisfactory both as to character and cost. Neither the 
State fund nor any other single insurance carrier could maintain so 
complete and satisfactory a system, the service being available day 
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and night. Helpful cooperation characterizes: Dr. Wolfl’s organiza- 
tion, and the costs are about one-third, on the average, of the charges 
by other physicians in the same territory. 

‘‘There have of course been some comp:aints. It is impossible 
to satisfy everybody.”’ However, of the two cases cited as canceled 
policies on account of dissatisfaction with the medical service it is said 
that one has given notice of intention to withdraw from the State 
fund, but that the real reason is not dissatisfaction with the medical 
service. As to the other, the State fund did refuse to pay in full some 
bills rendered by local physicians who treated the employees of the 
company, charging them about 50 per cent more than the usual scale 
of fees in such cases. ‘‘Unfortunately, there are some physicians 
who appear to look on the State fund as a wealthy client, and levy 
charges accordingly.” The American Hard Rubber Co. had with- 
drawn from the State fund and gone elsewhere, but the satisfaction, 
noted by Mr. Connor, seems to be short lived, as the company 
announces that it is dissatisfied with its present insurance carrier 
and intends to change companies upon the expiration of its policy. 
The cancellation of its policy is the only case known to the manage- 
ment of the State fund that is due to a complaint concerning the 
medical service. 

Referring to the question of the employment of specialists, the 
fund is accustomed to avail itseif of the services of specialists who are 
‘‘experts of high standing in the medical profession and can challenge 
any criticism of their work.” In the case of William Corcoran, cited 
by Mr. Connor, no explanation of the procedure followed is obtain- 
able because of the death of the medical adviser of the fund in charge 
at the time, but it is noteworthy that the final outcome of this case 
was the complete loss of vision in the right eye. ‘‘It is the belief of 
the claim auditor of the State fund, who was familiar with this case, 
that if the treatment recommended by the medical adviser had been 
continued, a part of the sight of the eve might have been saved.” 

The purpose of a preliminary examination, which is criticised by 
Mr. Connor, is ‘‘to obtain exact information regarding the nature of 
the injury and the probable duration of disability, and to enable the 
medical adviser to see to it that proper medical treatment is provided 
for the employee.”’ The medical adviser of the fund is so occupied 
by office work and executive duties that it is impossible for him to 
make these visits; it is also impracticable to bring the claimants to 
the office for examination, as many of them disregard letters request- 
ing a call at the office, while others are physically unable to come. 
The practice of these visits ‘‘is fully justified by the results, and should 
be extended rather than discontinued or curtailed.” In many 
instances the visit of the examining physician results in shortening 
the period of temporary disability, or reducing the extent of per- 
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manent disability by enabling the State fund to prescribe proper 
care or by directing the injured person to a dressing station. The 
usual fee for examination is $5, many of the visits being in outlying 
sections which require considerable time to reach. 


9. Conclusion. 


The complaint that Mr. Connor’s investigation was made with little 
cooperation from the management of the fund is characterized by 
Mr. Baldwin as ‘‘most unfair.” Full cooperation was assured at the 
beginning of the inquiry and was for a time availed of by Mr. Connor, 
‘but later he resorted to other methods for obtaining information. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Connor did not continue to make use of 
the cooperation of the State fund management throughout the course 
of his investigation.” 

The intimation that only Jack of proper handling has limited the 
scope of the fund’s business, which should now be from 25 to 50 
per cent, is replied to by Mr. Baldwin that the adoption of the policies 
suggested in Mr. Connor’s report would probably make the fund 
insolvent, referring especially to the excessive dividend recommended 
and the strictures on the treatment of the special groups. ‘‘It has 
been a hard task to build up the present volume of business. It 
would be an easy matter to drive the bulk of this business out of the 
State fund by injudicious interference with the policies which have 
enabled the State fund to secure and retain it in the past.” 

The suggestion as to a complete investigation by a competent 
actuarial accountant is met by the statement that it would be wel- 
comed by the management of the fund, that three investigations 
have been made in addition to the examination by the State Insur- 
ance Department and the investigation by Mr. Connor, and that the 
report of each of these investigations prior to the last was generally 
favorable and commendatory. 

Two fundamental changes are recommended by Mr. Baldwin 
himself: (1) An authorization that will permit the fund to issue ‘‘a 
policy covering any collateral liability at common law, under the 
Federal statutes, or under the laws of other States, which may arise 
in connection with a workmen’s compensation risk ’’; (2) legislation 
to relieve the fund from the rigid restrictions of the budgetary system 
of the State. This requires a budget of the fund to be prepared 
months in advance of the beginning of the fiscal year, and prevents 
adjustments to meet changing conditions. ‘‘The State fund, it should 
be recognized, differs from the ordinary State department in two 
important respects: It is subject to a competitive check on expendi- 
tures, which must be kept within proper limitations if the business 
is to survive and develop; and it is wholly self-sustaining, all expenses 
being paid by the policyholders and not by the taxpayers at large.” 
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Compensation Insurance Experience in the Coal 
Mines in Pennsylvania. 


HE Insurance Department of the State of Pénnsylvania js 
[[ Ncusreea with the duty, among other things, of fixing the premium 

rate for different classes of industry carrying insurance under 
the compensation law of the State. In pursuance of this work it is 
essential to make use of accident and insurance experience, and to 
analyze the data obtained so as to make the necessary adjustments; 
for the future. An example of this work is furnished in a series of 
tables, covering the years 1916-1918, showing costs, losses, the 
distribution of expenses, pay rolls, dependency, and the various 
other factors entering into the determination of the premium rate.’ 

While a number of the 19 tables presented are too technical to |e 
of general interest and others are of subordinate importance 0) 
account of their being but steps in the processes involved, certain 
significant facts are developed that may be noted here. 

As pointed out in a review of the insurance commissioner’s report 
on workmen’s compensation insurance in the Montariy Lasor 
Review for May, 1919 (pp. 260-263), the coal mine insurance of thio 
State is carried by four agencies or groups, the Associated Companies, 
so-called, representing most of the private companies doing business 
in this line. All carriers report annually their premium and loss 
experience, together with the expenses of acquisition, adjustment, 
inspection, etc. Full returns on all policies for the year 1918 were 
not available at the time of the report, but so far as available, tlic 
returns showed $12,301,890 in earned premiums for all coal mine 
insurance carriers for the three years, January 1, 1916, to December 
31, 1918, with meurred losses of $6,587,012, and incurred expenses 
amounting to $3,507,300; the loss ratio for all carriers was therefore 
53.5 per cent and the expense ratio 28.5 per cent, while in 1918 thio 
percentages were 48.9 and 27.8, respectively. Taking the carricrs 
by classes the following is given as loss and expense ratios for tlic 
three years 1916-1918, and for the year 1918: 


RATIO OF LOSSES AND EXPENSES, COAL MINE COMPENSATION INSURANCE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1916-1918. 











| Loss ratio. Expense ratio. 
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1 Pennsylvania Coal Mine Compensation Insurance Experience, 1916-1918. Insurance Department of 
Pennsyhvania E.H Downey special deputy. Harrisburg, July, 1919. 29 typewritten pages. 
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The State Fund wrote insurance at a cost of but 90 per cent of the 
stock company rates. On a full-rate basis the loss ratio for the 
fund would be 90 per cent of the loss ratio shown in the table. Another 
point to be kept in mind is that the expense ratio for all but the 
Associated Companies includes premiums for catastrophe reinsurance, 

Following the experience of the three years shown, the commis- 
sioner calculated the expense ratio for 1920 at 34 per cent of the 
gross premium rates, 10 per cent being acquisition costs and 1.5 per 
cent profits. Other items are 6.5 per cent for adjustment of claims, 
4 per cent each for inspection and taxes, and 8 per cent for home 
office expenses. Assuming probable savings in acquisition costs and 
in claim adjustment, the actual expense loading was fixed at 334 per 
cent of the gross premium, or 50 per cent of the pure premium, i. e., 
the rate actually necessary to meet losses. The lower rate of the 
State Fund (90 per cent of the rate for the companies) is feasible by 
reason of the fact that the fund has to meet neither acquisition nor 
adjustment expenses. 

The foregoing is derived from the first four tables of the report. 
The next four tables show pay rolls, premiums, and. losses, and the 
loss analysis by severity of injury for bituminous and anthracite 
mines separately. It has been commonly understood that the con- 
sidetable increase in wages in 1918, furnishing a larger base on which 
to collect the premiums, was increasing the revenues of the insurance 
companies without entailing a corresponding burden in the way of 
payments. This view is not borne out by the bituminous experi- 
ence, which showed for 1918 an actual cost, or pure premium rate, 
of $1.59 per $100 pay roll, as against $1.45 per $100 in 1917. The 
reason assigned for this increase appears from another table, which 
shows the average cost of fatal accidents in 1918 to be $3,672, as 
against $2,663 in 1917, and $2,021 in 1916. ‘This in turn is explained 
by two factors, one, the increase in wages, securing to a larger num- 
ber of beneficiaries the maximum amount as awards, and the other, 
the increased proportion of married men engaged in the industry, 
on account of the withdrawal of single men because of conditions 
due to the war. 

A corresponding change took place, and for similar reasons, among 
employees engaged in anthracite mining, the average cost in death 
cases being $2,149 in 1916, $3,008 in 1917, and $3,246 in 1918. The 
average weekly wage in bituminous mining advanced from $16.22 in 
1916 to $20.51 in 1917, and $28.26 in 1918. In anthracite mining the 
rates were $14.87 in 1916, $16.99 in 1917, and $21.87 in 1918. The 
increase in wage was sufficient to offset the normally anticipated 
effect of the age of the act in increasing costs by reason of a more 
general understanding and fuller application of the act. 
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Another factor estimated as entering into the computation of the 
premium is death dependency. An average age of approximately 
eight years for surviving dependent children has been regarded as 
normal. This report finds the average age for the groups under 
consideration to be but six years, which tends to increase somewhat 
the cost of compensation. The remarriage of widows, on the other 
hand, is found to correspond very closely to the commonly accepted 
Dutch Royal Institute table, showing for the three years a rate of 
5.50 per cent, as compared with the Institute Table’s rate of 5.56 per 
cent. Alien widows, whose status was not ascertained, are not 
included in this calculation. The average age of widows was 33 
years, and the total ‘‘years exposed,” or the aggregate years since 
the deaths of the husbands, was 943. 

Other tables show the effect of various amendments that have been 
made to the act, including increase of benefits, reduction of waiting 
time, and catastrophe experience. Some of the factors that have 
come into use, and which have been retained in the present computa- 
tion, are said to be ‘‘theoretical, not to say conjectural.’’ Under 
this head are classed ‘‘age of act,’’ ‘‘wage,’’ and ‘‘death dependency,” 
the elimination of which is recommended, rates henceforth to be 
based ‘‘upon the two definitely ascertained facts of pure premiums 
and expense ratio. * * * It has not been possible to make rates 
accurately in the past, because of the short period and the limited 
volume of experience available. This condition is now rapidly 
passing away.” 

The final computation, including all factors, shows that the average 
adjusted rate for anthracite mining in 1920 should be approximately 
$4.20 per $100 pay roll, and for bituminous mining approximately $3. 
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Report of Industrial Accident Board of Montana. 
T's Industrial Accident Board of Montana has furnished the 





State Assembly convening in extra session with a summary 

statement as of July 29, 1919, covering practically four and 
one-half years’ operations of the compensation law of the State. A 
record that is probably unique is presented in ‘‘the fact that, out of 
22,825 cases passed upon by the board, there have been no appeals 
taken from the rulings made, with the possible exception of a case 
now pending, which the attorneys advise will be appealed, and 
also excepting the three questions submitted to the Supreme Court 
on an agreed statement of fact tosecure an interpretation of the law.” 
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About 2,000 employers are now under the law, with approximately 74,000 employees, 
of which number, during the four-year period, 26,421, or an average of one out of 
nine, suffered accidental injury in some degree, and received in compensation, includ- 
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The statistical summary is as follows: 


ing pending claims, $2,285,000. 


Of the 26,421 accidents, 688 were fatal; 17 permanently totally disabled (broken 
back or loss of eyes); 609 permanently partially disabled (loss of arm, leg or eye); and 
25,108 temporarily disabled, of which 7,110 received disability compensation, and 
18,588 returned to work before the expiration of the two weeks’ waiting period and 


REVIEW. 


received only the medical benefits provided by the act. 


Of the 688 fatal accidents, 448 were in quartz mining, 69 in coal mining, 54 in smelt- 
ing, 21 in construction work, 40 in electrical power work, 30 in lumbering and 46 in 


all the other operations. 


The employer has the choice of three plans. 
casualty company insurance; Plan 3 is State Fund insurance. 
and employees operating under each plan; also accidents occurring and amount of 
compensation paid; also accident cost and cost to employer under each of the three 
plans; also comparison of accident occurrence and cost for each year is best illustrated 
by the following tables, compiled from the record up to July 1, 1919: 


STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS OF 





MONTANA WORKMEN'S 


Plan 1 is self insurance; Plan 2 is 
The detail of employers 
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COMPARATIVE ACCIDENT RECORD FOR FOUR YEARS, 

















Item. 





Accidents reported 
Fatal accidents..............- 


Eee disabled 
Partially disabled............ 
Paid disability com pensation 
Return work 14 days 
Cases settled 
Cases pending. ............-.- 
Cases under pension 
Cases current payments 








First Second Third | 
year. year, year. | 
6, 801 8, 326 5, 820 

136 | 307 123 
2 11 3 

89 | 184 185 
1,431 1,461 1,881 
5,143 | 6,336] * 3,628 
1,418 | 1, 428 1, 830 
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11 | 12 14 

3 28 





Fourth 
year. 





5, 475 
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EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES, AND COMPARATIVE ACCIDENT RATE FOR FOUR YEARS, 














Item. 





First Second Third 
year. year. year. 


Fourth 
year. 





Number employers under act 
Number employees under act 
Per cent injur 
Per cent compensable... ..... 
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HEALTH INSURANCE. 





- Health Insurance.' 


By JoHN A. LAPP, MANAGING EDITOR OF MODERN MEDICINE. 


HENEVER a number of people are subjected to a common 

y y risk which may entail loss upon them, the insurance prin- 

a ciple may be applied if the risk is measurable. Since most 
of the risks which people run have been found by experience to he 
measurable, insurance has come to be applied in many different 
fields. Insurance is merely a distributor of loss. It is based upon 
fairly exact calculations. Fire insurance measures the loss from 
fires and fixes the premium which each dollar’s worth of property 
should be taxed as a premium to cover possible loss. Marine 
insurance measures the loss from shipping disasters and fixes the 
premiums that are necessary. Life insurance measures the number 
of deaths that are going to occur in each age group and fixes the 
premiums to cover the loss. Numerous other forms of insurance 
have been devised, including insurance against hail, tornadoes, 
accidents, burglary, plate glass breakage, fidelity, and others. 
Insurance is well established as a business proposition. Very few 
business men fail to protect themselves against serious loss of prop- 
erty. When insurance is conceived of as a universal matter apply- 
ing to all people and all losses of a certain kind, it is even simpler 
of application and more businesslike than the voluntary forms of 
property insurance with which we are more familiar. 

We are coming to recognize the fact that when the people of an 
entire State are subjected to certain risks which are measurable, it 
is good business to organize insurance through the instrumentality 
of the State, measure the risk, and pay the losses which happen at 
random to this individual or that. We have used this principle for 
many years without recognizing it as social insurance. Nearly every 
State provides a fund by the taxation of dogs from which the losses 
to sheep owners are paid. We have established the principle in 
insurance of bank deposits now in force in a number of States whereby 
a fund is collected from the banks in order to pay the losses to 
depositors through bank failures. Still later, we have applied in some 
States the same principle by the collection of funds from a tax on 





1 Address before the industrial section of the National Conference of Social Work, held at Atlantic City 
in June, 1919. 
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agricultural lands to pay the losses from hail. North Dakota and 
South Dakota have done this on a State-wide basis, as have also some 
of the Canadian Northwest Provinces. 

Lastly, we have recognized that State-wide insurance of laborers 
against accident is a simple, practicable, and certain way of distrib- 
uting the economic shock of accident. In a few States this principle 
is applied through the creation of a single State fund from which the 
unfortunate victims of accidents draw a part of their compensation 
and are provided with medical and surgical care. 


Two Problems of Health Insurance Stated. 


These simple statements of the application of the insurance prin- 
ciple voluntarily and also on a social basis are made here for the 
purpose of clarifying our thinking at the outset on the subject of 
health insurance. They are too often overlooked. Some folks would 
make us believe that the proposal for social health insurance is some 
new, absurd proposition which has been evolved in fantastic minds, 
when, as a matter of fact, its coming is nothing but the evolution of 
sound social and business sense. Health insurance proposes to 
collect a fund from which the losses of sickness can be partly paid 
and medical treatment provided on a universal scale. The only 
problems involved are the measurability of sickness and the organi- 
zation of the scheme. 

We have plenty of evidence from every quarter to show that sick- 
ness is measurable. We know with fair certainty how much severe 
sickness will occur in a large group of people every year. We know 
what that loss entails in the way of lost wages, and we can readily 
measure what the necessary medical care will cost. In fact, we know 
far more in these respects about sickness insurance than we knew 
about accident insurance when workmen’s compensation laws were 
put in force, and we know infinitely more than the people who 
started fire, life, marine, casualty, fidelity, and burglary insurance 
ever knew about the losses from these causes before they successfully 
established insurance. 

In fact, we have a very good measure of the amount of sickness 
which occurs in any normal group of working people. All the 
evidence, which appears to be overwhelming, shows that each 
worker suffers about nine days’ sickness every year, and that 2} to 
3 per cent of the people are sick at all times. The findings of the 
health insurance commissions of Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Connecticut, from a study of 131,000 cases of disability, showed that 
20 per cent of the workers suffer a disabling sickness every year, 
lasting for more than seven days. These figures show that the cases 
of sickness lasting more than seven days averaged about 35 to 37 
[939] 
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days each. These figures are borne out by innumerable investiga- 
tions, and particularly by an unpublished study of the Workmen’s 
Sick and Death Benefit Fund of America, New York City, made by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and by studies of the 
Federal Industrial Relations Commission and of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Not only do we know how much sickness occurs in the group but 
we know with fair exactness how this sickness falls on the different 
people in the group. It appears that 20 per cent of a normal group 
will suffer a disabling sickness lasting more than a week; that about 
65 per cent of those that are sick will be disabled for less than 30 
days; that nearly 20 per cent will be sick for four to eight weeks; 
that 6 per cent will be sick from eight to twelve weeks; that 3 per 
cent will be sick for more than 6 months; and 1.3 per cent for more 
than a year. 

We know further that sickness varies with age and that it falls 
more heavily as men grow older. The exact figures as shown by the 
Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit Fund of America are as follows: 


CASES OF SICKNESS LASTING MORE THAN SEVEN DAYS. 
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We know, too, that sickness varies according to occupation, in 
some occupations rising to two and three times the rate of other 
occupations. We know also that there are some variations accord- 
ing to sex. These facts we know with fair exactness. They are not 
disputed by any intelligent and honest person. 

We have, then, here the proper basis for the establishment of an 
insurance system. We know pretty nearly how much sickness there 
is going to be among a million people. We know very nearly what 
the sickness will cost. All we need to do is to apply the same prin- 
ciples which we have already applied in other respects and provide for 
the distribution of the burden of sickness on a communal basis. It 
is not a leap in the dark. It is not a blind attempt to do the impos- 
sible. It is simply the application of well-known and well-estab- 
lished business principles to the solution of the problem which hangs 
as a cloud over the lives of the people. We know how much sickness 
there will be in a group, but we do not know upon which individuals 


the cost of sickness will fall. 
[940] 
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Economic and Social Results of Sickness. 


What are the plain results of sickness? It hardly seems necessary 
to repeat them, and yet there are those who would deny even the 
simplest truths when those truths are inconvenient to them. 

Sickness drives people from a higher to a lower standard of life. 
It drives people from independence to dependence. It keeps thou- 
sands on the brink of poverty and it keeps millions in the fear thereof. 
When the wage earner is taken sick, his wages stop. Rarely are 
wages paid beyond the hour when the man quits work. But his 
expenses do not stop—they go on and increase. To them are added 
the cost of medical care, if the man does not immediately seek chari- 
table aid. Slender resources are soon used up. Everyone who ap- 
pears to have the slightest presumption of knowledge is very well 
aware that the rank and file of working men are only a brief space 
away from economic distress. Perhaps the man has some personal 
credit or some helpful friends, but even the benefits of these are soon 
used up if the man happens to be one of the million and a half who 
are sick for four to eight weeks, or of the 230,000 who are sick for 
more than six months. 

The next resort is the chattel loan. Here we find that 35 to 50 
per cent of loans are due to sickness. The next resort is the associated 
charities. Here again we find that 35 to 50 per cent of applications 
are due to sickness. The last resort is outdoor public relief, of which 
we have very little satisfactory statistical evidence. We found in 
Ohio, however, that 30 per cent of the people in county infirmaries 
had been reduced from independence to dependence by sickness, 
resulting in their going to the poorhouse and that 40 per cent of the 
old people in private “‘homes” were there because of the calamity 
of sickness at some time in their lives. 

Health insurance merely attempts to stop this steady decline from 
a higher to a lower status. It is intended to insure people who are 
now independent and to keep them from going the downward path 
toward the brink of poverty. It is intended to stabilize society 
above the poverty line so that from this one cause fewer people shall 
descend in the scale of life. No one can study the figures on this 
subject and reflect upon the facts disclosed without being convinced 
of the necessity of something to prevent the decline in human values 
and no one can understand insurance principles without being con- 
vinced that the solution of the problem rests in social insurance. 
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Compulsory v. Voluntary Health Insurance. 


The question is raised at this point: ‘‘Why make it compulsory: 
why organize it on a universal scale?”’ ‘Why not leave it to vol- 
untary action?’’ The answer is simple. If it is left to voluntary 
efforts it will cost far more than it would as a social enterprise. The 
cost would in fact be more than doubled. We have the example 
before us of the burial insurance companies which have been insuring 
people against a pauper burial on a voluntary scale. They probably 
manage their business well—no one has lately charged them with a 
lack of efficiency. During the last three years they have collected 
 $448,000,000, and have paid in death claims, $148,000,000, or about 
33 per cent of the amount collected. The people have paid for thio 
privilege of voluntary burial insurance in the last three years thie 
sum of $300,000,000 over and above what they were paid for burials. 
The casualty insurance companies on a voluntary basis have collected 
in the last twenty years $402,000,000 and have paid in losses $175,- 
000,000. Nearly 56 per cent of this enormous sum goes for thie 
privilege of regaling ourselves with voluntary insurance. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance companies in the last five 
years have received $125,000,000 and have paid $55,000,000. Mu- 
tual workmen’s compensation funds have received $17,000,000 and 
have paid $7,000,000. Commercial health insurance companies in 
fifteen years have received $74,000,000 and have paid $33,000,000. 

These huge sums of money have been sacrificed to the principle of 
voluntary insurance. Set over against them is the record of tlic 
Ohio Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Fund, operated on a 
State-wide compulsory basis, which shows a charge of 3} to 5 per cent 
for the conduct of the business. A pencil and a piece of paper will 
very quickly tell you what we have paid for the privilege of having 
voluntary insurance. Universal social insurance removes the cost 
of solicitation, removes the profits of insurance carriers, removes tlic 
absurdly high salaries of insurance officials, and in many ways makes 
the money of the insured go further in providing him the benefits 
which he needs in a time of calamity. 

The extent to which voluntary health insurance is now purchase: 
is the best evidence of its probable failure to meet the need for uni- 
versal insurance. Only about 33 per cent of the workers carry any 
health insurance. Such insurance as is carried amounts to $5 to 
$7 a week for about thirteen weeks and practically no medical ser- 
vice. In the United States only about 3 per cent to 5 per cent of 
losses is distributed by health insurance. There is no evidence 
that outside of the larger establishment funds, medical and cash 
benefits can ever be so combined and organized as to be effective. 
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The Cost of Health Insurance. 


The facts of the case from beginning to end, with scarcely a single 
exception, point to the desirability of establishing a State-wide 
human depreciation fund by the collection of premiums from those 
who are responsible for sickness and for its care. We know now 
who those parties are. It is perfectly clear that industry is respon- 
sible for some diseases, the individual is responsible for some, and the 
community is responsible for some. It is equally clear that two or 
more of these factors combine in certain other cases to cause sickness. 
It is perfectly clear that the line can not be drawn where industrial 
responsibility stops and individual responsibility begins, or where the 
community responsibility begins or ends. ‘Tuberculosis, for example, 
is caused by a combination of two or more of these factors. A study 
in Cincinnati by the United States Public Health Service indicated 
that in 442 cases, 18 per cent were due to industry; 32 per cent to 
heredity; 10.8 per cent to intemperance and vice; 9.7 per cent to 
housing; and the rest from undefined causes. This is merely illus- 
trative of the interrelation of causes cf sickness. No one can 
honestly say or believe that industry and the community should 
not share with the individual the cost of sickness. We have hereto- 
fore put the principal burden—in fact, practically all of it—on the 
individual. It is time that our social conscience be awakened from 
its slumber and having taken cognizance of the awful consequence 
of diseases, that we shall join in a large cooperative undertaking for 
the creation of a fund through the payment collected from causative 
factors, so that the burden of sickness shall not fall as it now falls— 
upon the individuals who happen to be sick and at a time when 
they are least able to bear the extra burden. 

It seems almost incredible that anyone would here raise the 
question of cost. It seems absurd to mention it in this paper. 
There are thousands, however, who make the absurd claim that 
health insurance will be so costly as to overwhelm us. Figures 
are cited to make this loss appear even more excessive than it is. 
How childlike the simplicity of such people. If sickness is costing 
$2,000,000,000 to-day, somebady is bearing it, and who is that some- 
body? If the burden is too great for the whole society to bear, it 
is a pretty fair evidence that it is altogether crushing for the few 
who must now bear it. If it be true that health msurance would 
cost too much, then the social order is bankrupt. It is even worse 
than bankrupt because it compels the weakest portion of society at 
the time they are weakest to bear the impossible burden which it is 
claimed can not be borne without serious disaster by society as a 
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whole. Such arguments reduce to absurdity. Health insurance 
means the redistribution of a burden which now falls unevenly, It 
does not cost money, it distributes cost already in existence, and it 
does it without doing harm, as has been shown in all countries, even 
our own, wherein we distribute certain burdens by means of social 
insurance. The load of sickness is comparatively easy to carry when 
it is distributed over the whole body. The soldier who would 
attempt to carry his burden attached to his feet would not get very 
far; even if he carried his burden in his two hands he would soon tire 
out. Distributed scientifically over his entire body, he carries it 
with comparative ease. We are carrying our sickness burdens 
around our feet. It is time that we distribute them scientifically 
over the entire body. 


Opposition to Health Insurance. 


The opposition to health insurance has made strange bedfellows. 
The lions and the lambs are lying down together, but if I mistake 
not, the lambs will have to be renewed occasionally. The principal 
opposition comes from burial insurance companies and from casualty 
insurance companies. It needs no particular acumen to under- 
stand why. The fat sum of $100,000,000 in expenses and profits 
annually on the part of burial insurance companies alone well 
accounts for their opposition. The sum of $40,000,000 of profits 
and cost of administration in the case of casualty companies might 
well be taken as an indication of the reason for their opposition. 
These organizations with money to spend, mostly the money of the 
policyholders, have attempted to poison the minds of other organ- 
izations, They have organized associations with fictitious but high- 
sounding names and have subsidized others. They have flooded the 
country with literature, more than 75 per cent of which is false in 
its statement of simple facts. They have attempted to make the 
doctors believe that health insurance would ruin the profession, at 
the same time handing out honey phrases about sickness prevention, 
which, when analyzed, indicate that the same companies are attempt- 
ing to lead the doctors to State medicine, wherein the doctor will 
become the employee of the State in preference to the organized 
scheme of medical practice which would prevail under health insur- 
ance. These same forces have tried to lead the great fraternal move- 
ment in opposition to social health insurance by making them 
believe that fraternalism was doomed. As a matter of fact, not 
over 2 per cent of present losses from sickness are being carried by 
fraternal insurance orders. Surely, the great body of men whose 
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inspiration is fraternalism would sacrifice, if sacrifices were necessary, 
the 2 per cent of sickness insurance which they now carry in favor 
of a social scheme which would take care of a large part of the rest. 

Opposition to health insurance will fail. It is battling against 
social forces that are everywhere triumphant. In due time health 
insurance will be enacted in this country as it has been in most of 
the civilized countries of the world. We will organize it as we have 
organized other forms of social insurance. We will provide for its 
organization in an American way. We shall doubtless make some 
mistakes, but as in every other line of action we shall in due course 
correct those mistakes. We shall overcome the petty opposition to 
details in favor of the great principle of bearing one another’s burdens 
through the means of insurance. 
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Medical Aspects of Health Insurance Admin- 
istration. 


By E. H. LEWINSKI-CoRWIN. 


HE subject of health insurance has passed the period of aca- 

T demic discussion; it has become one of practical politics, and 

before long a health insurance measure will become law in our 

more progressive States. It therefore behooves all those concerned 

in the matter to transfer attention from the discussion for or against 

social health insurance to the administrative details of the proposed 
measures, 

Of all the problems of administration those pertaining to the 
‘‘medical benefit’”’ are most baffling, not only because of the intimate 
human relationships involved, but also because with the introduc- 
tion of universal health insurance the foundations of the present-day 
practice of medicine will be rearranged. 

If, in the beginnings of social insurance on the Continent and in 
England, the importance of a clear understanding of the intricacy 
of administrative details had been appreciated, unfortunate devel- 
opments associated with health insurance could have been obviated. 
With the knowledge of the shortcomings of the older schemes, we 
are in a position to draft legislation which will avoid the unsatis- 
factory features of the European legislation and constitute a dis- 
tinctive American contribution to administrative policy in social! 
welfare. 

Fortunately for the proposed measure, the leaders of the American 
medical profession have exhibited from the beginning a wholesome 
concern in the subject of healthinsurance. Appreciating the social im- 
portance of the proposal and realizing that a purely negative or indiffer- 
ent attitude toward it might lead to ill-advised legislative enactments 
by laymen not cognizant of the basic conditions of medical practice, 
the medical men, both individually and collectively, have taken an 
active, frequently hostile, but invariably helpful, interest in the pro- 
posals submitted. As the consecutive bills for universal health insur- 
ance are being introduced in the legislatures from year to year, they 
exhibit a truer understanding of the administrative difficulties in- 
volved and bear the earmarks of the constructive thought and criti- 
cism of the medical profession. 

After a trenchant analysis of the laws in foreign countries, the 
Committee on Social Insurance of the American Medical Association 
offered at the annual meeting of the association in 1917 the following 
fundamental demands which the medical profession should insist 
upon in health insurance legislation: 
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(1) Freedom of choice of physician by the insured; 

2) Payment of the physician in proportion to the amount of work 
done; 

(3) Separation of the functions of medical official supervision from 
the function of daily care of the sick; and 

(4) Adequate representation of the medical profession on the appro- 
priate administrative bodies. 

A brief explanation may make clearer the reasons for the above 
demands. Freedom of choice of physician by patient, subject to the 
physician’s willingness to serve, is not only fair to the patient with 
whom the personality of his physician counts for a great deal, and 
to the physician whom it protects against certain types of patients 
for whom he does not care, but it leaves the practice of medicine 
undisturbed and provides room for the free play of the spirit of emu- 
lation. In order that emulation should not degenerate into cut- 
throat competition, two additional proposals were subsequently 
made by medical critics. One was to the effect that no physician 
should be permitted to have under his care more than a stipulated 
maximum number of families, this to be determined on the basis of 
experience under urban and rural conditions. This theoretically sound 
provision would probably prove difficult to enforce and for this reason 
it was omitted from the last draft of the 1919 New York bill. The 
second very practical suggestion was that a minimum scale of fees 
should be initiated by the doctors through their county societies. 
Their scale then goes to the chief of the Health Insurance Bureau, 
who is himself a physician, for his approval. 

Of all the possible results of health insurance none is more feared 
by the medical profession than the ineffective and deadening “ con- 
tract practice.’ They are apprehensive lest the efforts of the last 
two generations to raise the standards and morale of medical prac- 
tice in America be obliterated by the injudicious introduction of a 
wholesale, cheap capitation basis of payment. It is stated that 
wherever it has been tried it has resulted in the overwhelming of the 
practitioners with unnecessary and trivial work, in depriving them 
of the stimulus and opportunity for scientific treatment, in divesting 
them of the dignity of their calling and in jeopardizing the whole 
future of medical progress. The demand of the Social Insurance 
Committee of the American Medical Association that payment be 
made in accordance with services rendered is but one of the safe- 
guards which the medical men feel must be thrown around the sys- 
tem. Under the New York bill the physicians initiate the method 
of payment as well as the minimum fee scheduie. By thus removing 
the fear of capitation payment and of lodge practice, the profession 
is safeguarded in this important respect. 
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In order to obviate another of the inadequacies of the European 
systems, notably that of affording opportunities for malingering, the 
demand has been made that the responsibility for certifying to the 
illness of the insured be removed from the physician giving treatment 
and placed upon a medical officer especially engaged for the purpose. 
In this wise the patronizing of ‘‘easy” physicians observed in Ger- 
many and elsewhere is done away with and the physicians are freed 
from all responsibilities except purely professional duties toward 
their patients. Here again the present day relations between physi- 
cians and their patients remain undisturbed. 

The administration of health insurance, dealing as it does largely 
with questions of medical care and relief in their many and varied 
forms, obviously calls for expert guidance and advice. It is impera- 
tive that the vital interests of the medical profession be amply and 
adequately protected by proper representation on all pivotal admin- 
istrative boards. 

All of these basic medical demands have been recognized and 
incorporated in one form or another in the bills introduced in the 
several States. There were several additional safeguards considered 
and added to the last draft of the New York bill. One was the sub- 
stitution of a single State-wide panel for the many local panels of 
physicians, it being pointed out that a multiplicity of local panels 
creates boundaries for and artificial limits to medical practice, and 
that patients in certain localities might be seriously inconvenienced 
by such limits, particularly with reference to the selection of spe- 
cialists. 

This brief account indicates to what extent the medical arrange- 
ment of American legislative proposals on health insurance have 
been molded by the criticisms of the medical profession and as a 
result of it we shall doubtless eventually have laws infinitely superior 
to their European forerunners. 

There are, however, at least two considerations which make the 
medical profession chary about health insurance, both of which can 
only to certain extent be safeguarded by statute. 

The medical profession consider it of prime importance that before 
health insurance is adopted, those who are included under it should 
clearly understand the costs involved in securing adequate medical 
service. Intelligent public opinion and a proper enlightenment of 
those who will benefit under the law as to the paramount importance 
of a high-grade, conscientious, and scientifically conducted medical 
practice, constitute the only safe reliance that the standards of medi- 
cine will not suffer should the cost of the medical service under the 
insurance law prove to be higher than the beneficiaries may antici- 
pate. The whole purpose of the law would be defeated if the medical 
service under it should suffer because of a parsimonious policy on 
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the part of the insurance funds. And yet the cost, large as it will be in 
the aggregate, does not seem to constitute an unbearably heavy burden 
when properly distributed. According to a recent computation made 
by a distinguished authority on matters of public health administra- 
tion and hospital management, based it is true on rather low units 
of cost, the average annual expense of health insurance to the work- 
man, including cash benefit, hospital care, maternity benefit for his 
wife, burial benefits and other medical care for the family, amounts 
to $28. Other estimates place the cost much higher. The last draft of 
the New York bill excludes the dependent members of the family of the 
insured person from the benefits of medical care, and this, of course, 
reduces the cost very considerably. The costs should be estimated 
as closely as possible and the public fully and clearly informed in 
advance. 

There is a second consideration which must not be lost sight of: 
The relation of health insurance to ‘‘ group medicine.’ Medicine has 
made great strides during the past generation. Specialization has 
come to stay and “group medicine” is the form of practice which 
insures scientific satisfaction to the physician and the greatest 
amount of effective service to the patient. No one physician can 
master all the details of the science of medicine and the intricate 
diagnostic and therapeutic technique connected with the treatment 
of disease. The practice in our best hospitals is based on this recogni- 
tion of the advantages of group medicine. The services of various 
specialists are constantly asked for and freely given in a hospital 
medical team. The same begins to be applied in out-patient work. 
It is the modern trend; and legislation of no kind should interfere 
with it lest medical progress and medical teaching be jeopardized. 
Under a health insurance law the tendency may develop for patients 
to resort to private physicians rather than to medical institutions. 
If this occurs it will be prejudicial to group medicine. In order to 
forestall this tendency as far as feasible, the last bill introduced in 
the New York Legislature contained a provision for the payment of 
physicians for services rendered to insured persons in hospitals or 
dispensaries. In spite, however, of such a provision and in spite of 
the educational work that may be attempted, at first there will be a 
shifting from the hospitals and particularly from the dispensaries to 
the private offices of physicians. This tendency will probably be 
stronger among the general medical patients than among those seek- 
ing the advice of surgeons or other specialists. It may be somewhat 
offset by the increased use, as a result of health insurance, of institu- 
tional treatment by those who to-day can not afford specialists’ fees 
but who will not accept medical charity. it is probable, however, 
if proper guidance is provided, that the public will come to realize 
the advantages of group medicine, and medical institutions and 
schools will not suffer because of health insurance. 
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Recent Labor Legislation in Canada. 


mary of the principal acts passed at the session of the Do- 

minion Legislature which adjourned on July 7. A num- 
ber of these acts are of interest from the point of view of labor 
and the readjustment of industrial conditions following the war. 
Thus the soldier settlement act extends to soldiers financial benefits 
up to $7,500 each. Loans on live stock and implements are repayable 
in four years beginning the third year, no interest being charged 
for the first two years; loans on real estate are repayable in 25 equal 
annual installments. The interest rate on all loans is 5 per cent, 
except in special cases where the settler is required to advance 10 per 
cent of the cash price of the land. 

The administration of this act rests with the Department of Sol- 
diers’ Civil Reestablishment, which is also intrusted with the work of 
caring for the returned soldier from the time of his discharge unti! 
he is reestablished in civilian life. Three principal branches of their 
work are medical service, the retraining of disabled men, and the 
problem of procuring employment. It is noted that under the firs: 
head over 85 per cent of the members of the forces who require 
artificial limbs have been satisfactorily fitted with appliances manu- 
factured in the department's own factory. The vocational brancl 
has enabled 95 per cent of its graduates to become self-supporting 
in a new trade or occupation, its work being limited to men who were 
so injured as to be unable to follow their former occupations. Place- 
ment is in the hands of representatives connected with every employ- 
ment office in Canada, these representatives being themselves men 
who have seen overseas service. The sum appropriated for the 
department for the current fiscal year amounts to $32,368,000. 

Immigration is regulated restrictively, the restrictions being 
directed to persons politically undesirable, illiterates, and defectives. 

The high cost of living receives attention by the creation of 
Board of Commerce, the commissioners holding office for terins of 
10 years, being required to give their whole time to the duties of 
their office. The board is charged with the general administration of 
the Combines and Fair-prices Act of 1919, the purpose of which is to 
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provide for the investigation and restraint of combines, monopolies, 
trusts, and mergers, and to prevent the raising of prices of commodities. 
Any citizen may ask for an order directing the investigation of any 
combine which he believes to exist, and if a commissioner is satisfied 
that the request is made on reasonable grounds he may order an 
inquiry. The orders of the board must be observed under penalty 
of heavy fine or imprisonment. Unreasonable accumulations and 
the withholding of any necessary of life are forbidden. In December, 
1918, a housing scheme was authorized by an order in council, and 
the Dominion Committee of Supply appropriated $25,000,000 to 
further this scheme. Loans are to be made to the different Provinces 
in proportion to their population, the loans to be repaid within 20 
years, with interest at 5 per cent. 

The Canadian Labor Gazette for June gives an account of provincial 
laws of Alberta, British Columbia, and Ontario. The legislatures of 
British Columbia and Ontario took the necessary steps to render 
available in these Provinces the housing plan of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In all three of the Provinces the local workmen’s compensation 
act was amended so as to increase the powers of administrative 
boards, to liberalize allowances, or to enlarge the scope of the law. 
The matter of employment offices was also dealt with by each legis- 
lature, the objective being the elimination of private agencies, or at 
least the prohibition of the charging of fees, which will necessarily 
produce the same result, and the establishment of public service 
throughout. 

in Alberta provision was made for local minimum wage boards or 
councils in cities or towns having above 5,000 inhabitants. In 
British Columbia the principle of the minimum wage is applied to 
coal miners, a board to be composed of the chief mine inspector and a 
representative appointed by the mine owners and one by the miners. 
This board may divide the Province into districts and fix the min- 
imum wage for the coal miners employed therein. A department 
of labor is provided for in Ontario to take over the duties of the trades 
and labor branch of the Government. Other acts of the Ontario 
Legislature regulate the employment of women and children, one 
fixing the minimum age for children employed at the mines at 16 
years and for boys employed below ground at 18 years. Women 
and girls may not be employed under ground. The abolition of the 
sweat shop is aimed at by an act that requires clothing manufacturers 
to let out no clothing to a worker until it has been ascertained that 
such worker has a permit from the factory inspector. Women and 
girls may not be employed where they are required to lodge in a 
camp unless a permit has been obtained from the deputy minister 
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of labor. School attendance of children for part or full time is 
required up to 16 years of age, and unless excused for special reasons 
part-time attendance is required up to 18 years. 

Taking this summary in connection with that appearing in the 
Monruty Lasor Review for July (pp. 229, 230) it is evident that the 
situation of labor is receiving serious consideration in Canada, 
and liberal provision is being made for the new adjustments that are 
necessary under conditions following the war. 


Labor Legislation in Canada in 1918. 


The foregoing is the title of an annual publication reproducing 
the labor laws of the Dominion and its various component parts. 
The text of the laws is preceded by a summary analysis of their 
provisions. Legislation of this type was enacted in all the Provinces 
but one last year, the exception being Prince Edward Island, though 
the legislature of Saskatchewan convened at such a late date that 
its laws were not available for publication in the current volume. 

Important laws were Dominion acts coordinating the public 
employment service of the Provinces and providing for the com- 
pensation of injured employees of the Government. This last was 
accomplished by placing them under the laws of the Province within 
which they were at the time of the receipt of the injury. Alberta 
and New Brunswick enacted new laws on workmen’s compensation, 
while other Provinces amended their laws in this field. 

Minimum wage laws also received attention, and other laws were 
enacted relating to the welfare of employed women and children. 
The safety and comfort of employees in mines and factories were also 
further provided for, as was also the subject of vocational education. 
Mention is made of a number of measures looking toward the repatria- 
tion of soldiers and sailors, though the text of these enactments is 
not reproduced. Altogether, the similarity of both the problems 
and the mode of solution on the two sides of our international bound- 
ary can not escape the notice of one interested in this subject. 

A cumulative index covers the basic volume, which bears date of 
1915, and the succeeding annual volumes, 





1 Labor legislation in Canada for the calendar year 1918. Department of Labor, Ottawa, 1919. 152 pp. 
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Law Regulating Employment of Women and 
Children in Belgium. ! 


March 7, 1919, coordinating Article 3 of the law of May 26, 

1914, with the provisions of the laws of December 13, 1889, 
and August 10, 1911, relative to the employment of women and 
children. 

The classes of industry subject to the law are as follows: Mines, 
pits, quarries, and shipyards; factories, mills, and shops; restaurants, 
places where drinks are sold, and offices of industrial and commercial 
enterprises; ports, docks, stations, and transportation by land and 
water. Public establishments also are subject to its provisions, 
even those that have the character of occupational training or of 
charitable institutions. Other classes of establishments may be 
added by the Government. 

Establishments are exempt in which only members of the family are 
employed, under the authority of father, mother, or guardian, pro- 
vided such establishments are not designated as dangerous, unhealthy, 
or objectionable, or are not operated by steam engines or mechanical 
motors. 

The employment of children under 14 years of age is prohibited, 
but children over 13 years of age may be employed if in possession 
of a certificate stating that they have completed the required course 
of study. The employment of children between 12 and 14 years of 
age who have attained a certain grade of schooling may be authorized, 
but not after January 1, 1920; such employment shall be limited to a 
certain number of hours per day, and a definite number of days, 
taking into consideration the requirements of primary schooling, 
occupational training, nature of work to be done, and the necessities 
of the industries, occupations, and trades. The provisions relative 
to children between 12 and 14 years of age are applicable to home 
work performed on the account of the head of an establishment. 

The Government may prohibit the employment of persons under 
16, and of female persons under 21, years of age in work exceeding 
their strength or of a nature dangerous to them. In like manner 
the employment of such persons may be prohibited, or authorized 
for a certain number of hours per day only, for a definite number of 
days and under certain conditions, in work recognized as not health- 
ful. Women may not be employed during the four weeks subsequent 
to childbirth. : 


Ts following is a summary of a Belgian decree promulgated 








1 Revue du Travail, Brussels, Mar. 15, 1919, 
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The Government may regulate the hours of work per day of per- 
sons under 16 and women under 21 years of age, taking into con- 
sideration the nature of the work in which they are engaged and the 
necessities of the industries, occupations, and trades. Such persons 
shall not be permitted to work more than 12 hours in any one day 
divided into periods by intervals of rest which must total at least 
one and one-half hours. Supplemental home work to be done out- 
side of regular hours of work is forbidden. 

The employment of persons under 16 years of age between the 
hours of 9 p. m. and 5 a. m. is prohibited. The King may uncon- 
ditionally or with certain restrictions authorize the employment of 
persons over 14 years of age after 9 p. m. or before 5 a. m. in estab- 
lishments where work is continuous, or where it can be carried on 
within those hours only. The governors may grant such authority 
when recommended by competent inspectors for all industries and 
trades in case of stoppage of work due to force majeure or other 
exceptional circumstances. Such authorization shall be valid for a 
period not exceeding 10 days unless approved by the competent 
minister, and no such permit shall be valid for a period exceeding 
two months. Permits may be renewed. 

Night work for women is prohibited. A period of at least 11 con- 
secutive hours in each 24 for rest at night is required and this period 
shall include the time between 9 p. m. and 5 a.m. The King may 
permit either unconditionally or under definite conditions the em- 
ployment of women after 9 p. m. in restaurants and places where 
drinks are sold, provided an interval of 11 consecutive hours of rest 
be observed. These regulations of night work for women may be 
set aside in industries in which either the raw materials or the ma- 
terials under manipulation are susceptible to rapid deterioration, 
and loss can not otherwise be avoided. 

In case of force majeure causing an interruption for which pro- 
visions in advance were impossible, the King may annul the pro- 
visions prohibiting the employment of children over 14 years of age 
at night work. In seasonal industries the night rest period may be 
reduced to 10 hours for 60 days in each year. Such industries are 
to be determined by royal decree. 

Women under 21 and persons under 16 years of age are required 
to be in possession of work cards on which the following data are 
entered: Place of residence, family and given name, date and place 
of birth; and residence, and name of the father, mother, or guardian. 
Work cards are furnished without cost. Employers are required to 
keep a register on which the data shown on the work cards are entered. 
Working rules must be posted. Officials for carrying this law into 
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execution are appointed by the Government, without prejudice to 
the duties of the officers of the police court. 

Employers are required to permit inspectors appointed under this 
law to enter their establishments, and must exhibit the list of women 
and children employed by them and furnish any other information 
demanded to assure the observance of this law. 

This law becomes effective October 1, 1919, with the exception 
that the provisions affecting night work of mature women in woolen 
mills shall not apply to such women until January 1, 1920. 





Woman and Child Labor Law of Peru.’ 
T= law, dated November 25, 1918, embraces all occupations in 


which women or children work for others, except work done 

exclusively by the members of a family under the authority and 

supervision of parents or guardians, domestic service, and agricul- 
tural work where no mechanical motors are used. 

The following provisions apply to women and to minors under 18: 
Work must not exceed 8 hours per day nor 45 per week, with 2 hours 
continuous rest at noon, with the exception that the chief executive, 
when justified by the necessities of an industry, may permit work 
10 hours a day for 60 days a year; on Saturdays 5 hours only may 
be worked, the work to.be finished before 3 p. m. and paid for as a 
whole day; no work may be done on Sundays or holidays, but the 
chief executive may authorize such work on condition that it does 
not exceed 8 hours a day and that there is always one day of rest 
each week; underground work, and work in mines and quarries, and 
in all occupations which the chief executive may consider dangerous 
to health and morals, is prohibited. Industrial accident compensa- 
tion is increased 25 aan cent when the in jured worker is a woman or 
a minor under 18. 

Night work, defined as that between 8 p. m. and 7 a. m., is pro- 
hibited to all women and to males under 21. There are, however, 
two exceptions to this rule: Women over 18 may work in public 
entertainments at night; males over 18 may do night work pro- 
viding their physical fitness is shown by a detailed medical certificate. 

Minors under 20 must not be employed in driving or operating 
vehicles of any kind. 

In general, children under 14 may not be employed in occupations 
covered by the law. Those between 12 and 14, however, who can 
read, write, and figure, and have been certified by the public medical 
authority as physically qualified to perform the work they desire to 





1 Boletin del Ministerio de Saende, December, 1918. ‘tame. Peru 
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do, may be employed not to exceed 6 hours a day nor 33 hours a 
week. In orphanages and other charitable institutions in which, 
together with primary instruction, manual training is taught, chil- 
dren between 12 and 14 who have not finished the required primary 
instruction must not work more than 3 hours a day. Children under 
14 are not allowed to appear in public performances as actors in 
companies, but the mayor of a city may give permission for their 
employment in pageants, etc., on special occasions, providing they 
do not work after 11 p. m. 

It is forbidden for anyone to employ minors under 16 in any 
“work of agility, equilibrium, strength or dislocation, in public per- 
formances,’’ except that persons engaged in such work—acrobats, 
gymnasts, trainers or exhibitors of wild animals, bullfighters, circus 
directors, or similar occupations—may employ their own children 
and other relatives as young as 14. Employers, parents, or guardians 
who violate this provision, and they or any other persons charged 
with the custody of a minor under 16 who give his services with or 
without charge to persons engaged in such work or to persons who 
are habitual beggars or vagrants, are punishable by imprisonment 
for from 3 to 6 months and fines of from 10 to 50 libras ($50.37 to 
$251.85), the fines to be used for the benefit of poor children in the 
primary schools of the vicinity. In addition conviction includes: 
For guardians, loss of their wards; for relatives, either temporary or 
permanent loss of jurisdiction over the minors; the fine and im- 
prisonment penalties are also imposed on intermediaries or agents 
who act in the placing of minors illegally. 

The law requires every employer to furnish to the parents or 
guardians of each worker under 18 in his employ a booklet showing 
the full name, age, and address of the worker, and full name and 
address of the parents or guardian, and acknowledging receipt of the 
required medical certificate of physical aptitude; and to record in 
the booklet each week the exact hour of the arrival and departure 
of the minor every day the said minor works. The employer is also 
required to keep a register recording the same information. 

A woman is not permitted to work during the 20 days preceding 
nor the 40 days following confinement, during which time she 
receives 60 per cent of her wages. Employers may substitute for 
this obligation either individual or collective insurance. Women 
employed by the State, municipalities, departments and public 
charity societies, are allowed full pay during such periods. If, how- 
ever, 2 woman works at anything other than domestic work in her 
own home during this time, she loses her right to the 60 per cent of 
her salary or the insurance that may have been substituted therefor. 
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A woman discharged within 3 months before or after confinement 
has a right to 90 days’ wages, in addition to any compensation pro- 
vided for in the labor contract. 

Every employer within the scope of this law who employs women 
over 18 must provide, or combine with other employers to provide, 
a nursery in the immediate locality, where working mothers may 
attend to and leave their babies in working hours during the first year 
of the baby’s life. Without deduction of pay the mothers must be 
allowed periods for nursing their babies, such periods aggregating not 
more than 1 hour a day, not counting time necessary to, pass to and 
from the nursery. 

In Government enterprises and local institutions in which shop 
work or home work is paid for by the piece or by the job, the amount 
paid for each piece or job shall be calculated so that each worker will 
earn aS a minimum, for a legal wage, the normal salary current in 
each place. Seamstresses who work at home shall receive a wage at 
least equal to that earned as a legal day’s wage by factory or shop 
workers. If the work is paid by the piece the pay for each day must 
be equal to the legal wage. 

Employers are required to furnish seats, distinct from those 
furnished for the use of the public, for the comfort of women and 
children while working, whenever their work does not oblige them 
to remain standing. 

Work that is proved by medical examination of workers to be prej- 
udicial to thethealth of women and minors may be ordered stopped 
by State, provincial, or municipal authorities, and by institutions and 
authorities charged to oversee the execution of the labor laws. 





>< 


Old-Age Pensions Law of Uruguay.’ 


N OLD-AGE pensions law for Uruguay, which became effective 
A May 15, 1919, provides for the pensioning of all persons 
reaching the age of 60 years, or other persons becoming abso- 
lutely incapacitated and who are indigent, whatever their age. The 
annual pension is to be not less than 96 pesos ($99.28), and may be 
paid in cash or in assistance. Foreigners or naturalized citizens 
having resided 15 years continuously in the country are entitled to 
pensions. Persons not entitled to a pension are provided for from 
the public poor fund. 
In case a pensioner is in receipt of any annuities or allowances 
in excess of 10 pesos ($10.34) the pension granted under this law shall 
be reduced 50 per cent of that sum in excess of 10 pesos. 





1 Diario Oficial de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay. Montevideo, February 15, 1919. 
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The fund for the payment of these pensions is to be derived from 
new and increased imposts as follows: 

(1) A monthly tax of 20 centesimos (20.68 cents), payable by each; 
employer for each person employed by him. 

(2) A surtax on real estate having a value of not less than 200,009 
pesos ($206,840), as per the following schedule: 

Surtax per 1,000 pesos, 

200,000 pesos ($206,840) but less than 300,000 pesos ($310,260).... 1.05 pesos ($1.09 
300,000 pesos ($310,260) but less than 400,000 pesos ($413,680).... 1.10 pesos ($1. 14) 
400,000 pesos ($413,680) but less than 500,000 pesos ($517,400).... 1.15 pesos ($1. 1) 
500,000 pesos ($517,100) but less than 600,000 pesos ($620,520).... 1.20 pesos ($1. 2: 
600,000 pesos ($620,520) but less than 700,000 pesos ($723,940).... 1.25 pesos ($1. 29) 
700,000 pesos ($723,940) and over ................-2..--.----.--- . 30 pesos ($1. 34 


a 


(3) A tax on playing cards of 20 centesimos (20.68 cents) per pack 
if imported and 10 centesimos (10.34 cents) if of domestic manufac- 
ture. 

(4) An increase of 12 centesimos per liter (11.7 cents per quart) of 
the present tax on imported liquors, absinthe, bitters, cognac 
grappa, fernet, ginebra, Kirsch, and whiskey. Fine wines are su)- 
ject to an internal tax of 12 centesimos on bottles of 1 liter each, 
and a proportional tax for larger bottles. 

(5) An internal tax of 60 centesimos per liter (58.7 cents per quart 
is placed on imported alcohol and domestic alcohol not destined for 
denaturalization. 

(6) The present tax on imported brandies is increased by 1 
centesimos (13.44 cents). 

In the distribution of this fund provision must be made for estab- 
lishing a reserve fund for meeting deficiencies in subsequent years 
and for founding almshouses for the aged or indigent persons who mx: 
desire to reside therein and who are willing to compensate such insti- 
tutions by the payment of a part of their pensions. 

Should the fund thus created the first year be insufficient for the 
purposes set forth, the next subsequent budget shall provide thic 
necessary funds. 

All taxes collected in pursuance of this law are deposited monthly 
in the Banco de Seguros del Estado (State Insurance Bank). The 
bank shall receive no compensation, other than actual expenses 
incurred, for administering the fund. 

Nothing in this law shall prejudice any law relative to industria! 
invalidity insurance, or any annuities or pensions resulting from such 
insurance. 

The fund may accept legacies and donations. 





HOUSING. 








Municipal and Cooperative Housing Law in 
Wisconsin. 


In July the Wisconsin Legislature added a section to its general 
corporation law which made it possible for municipalities to engage 
in housing or for interested individuals to organize themselves to 
form cooperative housing companies. 

Under the law in question such a corporation is given power to 
acquire land and to prepare it for residential use upon approval of 
any public land commission er city planning commission of any 
locality where the property of such corporation is located. It is 
also provided that if the land is located within any city or within a 
radius of three miles from the boundary of the city approval must be 
had from the health department for the development of the land. 
No single dwelling may be ereeted by such company the cost of which 
exceeds $5,000. Sufficient ground space must be provided to furnish 
sufficient air and light. 

The test clause of the act which makes cooperative housing possible 
is that clause which directs that no land shall be sold by the corpora- 
tion except in case of winding up the affairs of the corporation or in 
closing mortgages or liens, or for disposing of land not needed by the 
corporation. Two other provisions indicate further the truly 
cooperative character of the corporation; namely, that no lease may 
be made for land or property of the corporation except to a stock- 
holder of it and for the use of such stockholder. In this mstance 
exception is made in the case of American soldiers, sailors, or marines 
in the war with Germany and the Entente, who need not be stock- 
holders of the corporation. No tenant may hold stock of the 
corporation beyond the value of the premises occupied by him. 
All stock must be issued in consideration of money, labor, or property 
estimated at its true money value. No dividends may be declared 
until a fund equal to 2 per cent of the authorized capital of the cor- 
poration has been created, and no dividend exceeding 5 per cent 
of the par value of the stock may be paid to any holder. The pre- 
ferred stock of the corporation must be retired as soon as possible. 
For this purpose 10 per cent of the annual profits is set aside each 
year. 
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By providing that the common council of any city and the board of 
supervisors of any county may subscribe for preferred stock of the 
corporation in question, opportunity is offered for those governmental 
units to engage in the housing of wage earners. 

The directors of the cooperative housing corporation are not to 
receive any compensation until the surplus fund of 2 per cent of the 
capital has been set aside and until dividends on preferred stock have 
been paid. At no time is the compensation of the board of directors 
to exceed $500 per annum. No fee for filing articles of incorporation 
by a housing corporation formed under the provisions of this law are 
required. This puts any housing corporation organized under the 
act on the same standing in that respect as educational, benevolent, 
and charitable corporations. 

The cooperative housing law outlined above is probably the first 
specific cooperative housing law passed by any State in the Union. 
It is not unlikely, however, that cooperative housing companies may 
be formed under some of the general cooperative acts which are in 
force in some States. 

The Wisconsin act has been secured by the urgence of the Mil- 
waukee Housing Commission, whose report was filed in April, 1918. 
The original draft of the law was drawn by members of that commis- 
sion. In its report to the mayor of Milwaukee that commission said 
among other things: 

The solution of the housing problem involves— 

(a) The elimination of speculative land values in some residential districts. 

(6b) Zoning of the city to safeguard all residential districts. 

(c) Economical and adequate planning of streets, transportation, sewage disposal, 
water supply, lighting, planting of trees, etc. 

(d) Elimination of waste in construction of homes. 

(ec) Acquiring for wage earners the benefits of ownership without interfering with 
labor mobility. 


(f) Legislation aiming to stimulate the erection of wage earners’ homes. 
(g) Public instruction as to the possibilities of housing betterment. 


The Elimination of Speculative Land Value. 


The unearned increment of land value is held to be one of the chief causes of city 
slums and its control by the Government seems to be, among others, a logical and 
necessary expedient to check physical and social deterioration incident to improper 
housing. Increasing values of land gradually restrict the size and quality of homes to 
a level inconsistent with the higher ideals of democracy and, therefore, private hous- 
ing enterprises have not more than set an example which speculative builders can 
not afford to follow. ‘To-day speculative building methods are almost exclusively 
resorted to for providing wage earners’ homes and the chief evidence of the failure of 
such procedure lies in the fact that either housing evils exist in almost every com- 
munity or are imminent. Uncontrolled speculation in this field is so closely akin to 
exploitation that to favor its continuation is to propose that workingmen may, with 
propriety, be exploited. 
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Experiments in Europe seem to indicate that the most effective method employed 
to eliminate the burden of speculative land values is that of encouraging municipal 
ownership of large tracts of land which may be leased to and eventually purchased 
by properly constituted copartnership home building societies. In the main, the 
various schemes adopted aim to extend to home seekers the credit of the Government 
without imposing additional burdens on taxpayers, for to be of value to the commu- 
nity housing projects must be self-supporting. It is reasonable to assume that similar 
methods would assure to industrial workers in this State the benefits accruing to 
European workers, and your commission recommends that such legislation be enacted 
as may be necessary to accomplish the desired results. The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has taken an initial step in this direction and it seems proper that Wisconsin 
should do likewise. 

Americans have long harbored the idea that ownership of his home makes a man a 
better citizen. This is a misconception unless the benefits of such ownership outweigh 
its burdens. It must be borne in mind that ownership with most wage earners means 
the carrying of a mortgage, with the constant fear of foreclosure. It also means a very 
restricted area in which employment may be sought. 

Copartnership tenants societies, as organized in Europe, grant to the tenants prac- 
tically all of the benefits of individual ownership without the usually accompanying 
burdens. Sixty cooperative societies in England, and more in Belgium and Ger- 
many, have placed the method beyond the experimental stage and its adoption in 
this country seems advisable. In a copartnership society the occupant of a home 
neither buys nor rents in the usual meaning of those terms. He acquires the value 
of a home without curtailing his mobility, as his investment in the society’s stocks, 
if not always transferable without loss, will at least net him as much income as any 
safe security. His savings are not lost should he find it expedient to remove to an- 
other locality. The interests of tenant and investor are identical. No member lays 
claim to ownership in one house; he lays claim to part ownership in the whole estate. 














LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 








Labor Organization in Canada. 


HE annual report for 1918 on labor organization in Canada; 

T which was recently issued by the Canadian Department of 

Labor, indicates that there has been much activity in every 

line of operation and that trade-union membership in the Dominion 

has reached the highest point recorded since the department com- 

menced the publication of these annual reports in 1911. Concern- 
ing the growth and work of the trade-unions, the report says: 


At the close of 1918 the membership for all classes of trade-unions in Canada was 
248,887, comprised in 2,274 branch unions, a total increase for the year of 44,257 i: 
membership and 300 in local branches. * * * The variation in the standing o/ 
the different groups is a point of interest. The building trades group, which in 114 
comprised 18.9 per cent of the total trade-union membership, declined to 9.4 per cent 
in 1916, but since.that time has been gradually recovering its position, the percentae 
now being 13.4. The railroad employees’ group, which comprises the largest per- 
centage, increased from 24.9 per cent in 1914 to 30.5 per cent in 1916, and in 1917 
stood at 28.5 per cent, now represents 28.3 per cent. The metal trades group repre- 
senting, in 1914, 8.6 per cent of the total, has steadily increased its percentage an 
now stands at 13.1. The mining and quarrying group, which in 1914 stood at 8.7 pe: 
cent, has fluctuated slightly in the later years, the percentage in 1918 being ‘.° 

*&* & 

There are on the North American Continent 96 international organizations having 
one or more local branches in Canada, and between them comprising 1,897 of the 
branch unions in the Dominion, a gain of 195 over the number recorded in 1917. The 
membership reported from the respective headquarters for the year 1918 was 201,402, 
an increase of 36,536. The following table gives the names, in alphabetical order, 0! 
15 international unions * * * representing a total membership in the Dominion 
of 128,677, contained in 979 local branch unions: 





t Eighth annual report on Labor Organization in Canada (for the calendar year 1918). Published by ihe 
Department of Labor. Ottawa,1919. 237 pp. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA OF FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 




















Reported 

Number of | member- 

Name of organization. Canadian | ship ofall 

locelunits.| units in 

Canada. 
AE I BO gon btdccdeycubthbcbapeniicsplakensadkiive «¢esidsb<o4 23 4, 766 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders, International Brotherhood of.......-..-.-- 39 | 5,909 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of...................... 117 12,394 
Clothing Workers, Amalgamated.......-.. a cin alee a wie hie 12 | 5, 500 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of......-.-.-.-.------..---..----. 35 12, 500 
I a ameyedssccnbeeecscticn 92 5, 289 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of. ...................-...... 96 7,558 
Machanists, International Association of..................-.----------.2---0---e- 86 15, 421 
Maintenance-of-way Employees, United Brotherhood of.................-...-.--. 164 8, 000 
Ek is ac bbennecebeebuscecetenss 44 8, 0u0 
I I il itiiiia 6 406604 cocci anew obdanecvemiwessccoes 11 5,750 
es vc ccecnccccacccesscesescosesosecesscoenecs &8 12, 237 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of.......................-2----+--+--- 95 11, 087 
Street and Flectric Railway Employees, Amaigamated Association of........... 29 9, 312 
Typographical Union, Intermational..............-.--.-----+e+eee-eeee ee eee eeeee 48 4,864 





There are in all, operating on the North American Continent, 143 national and 
international organizations, and of these 112 are in affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Of the bodies connected with the American Federation of Labor, 
87 have one or more local branches in Canada, while of the 31 unions not affiliated 
with the American Federation 9 have Canadian branches. 


Noninternational and Independent Organizations. 


In addition to the international organizations having branches in the Dominion 
there are 15 bodies classed as noninternational, having between them 332 local 
branches, with a combined membership of 37,928, an increase for 1918 of 88 branches 
and 5,585 members. Besides unions having either international or noninternational 
affiliation there are 45 independent units in the Dominion, 27 of which report a mem- 
bership of 9,527, a gain of 2,136 as compared with the reported membership from 28 
independent unitsin 1917. * * * 


Beneficiary Disbursements of Trade- Unions. 


Of the 96 international organizations operating in the Dominion 74 have beneficiary 
features of a varying nature. Death benefits were paid by 58, unemployment bene- 
fits by 13, strike benefits by 53, sick and accident benefits by 24, and old-age pen- 
sions by 2. 

The total expenditure by the various central organizations on account of benefits 
during the year 1918 amounted to $16, 802,092, an increase of $3,626,713 as compared 
with the expenditure for benefits for the year 1917. In addition to the benefits paid, 
many international organizations made contributions to other unions, the sum aggre- 
gating $94,283. The disbursements for each class of benefit were as follows: 


I i. bh io he ce baenhe senchindenn $12, 679, 934 
Unemployed and traveling benefits. ................--.. 91, 372 
ES RR, ER ey ere re oe 1, 973, 418 
OS DEE ES SEE LIOR ITE ET PE 1, 294, 268 
ID, cin.s nbd Kena eNe onddna eT Oe eh es ke eceese 763, 100 


Seven of the noninternational organizations made payments on account of benefits, 
the total reported being $16,895, an increase of $499 over the expenditure for 1917. 
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A statement is also published showing the amount paid in benefits 
for the year 1918 by local branch unions in Canada to their own mem- 
bers, the disbursements aggregating $431,504, an increase of $118,388 
over 1917. The payments made on account of each class of benefit 
were: Death benefits, $170,576; unemployed benefits, $6, 573; strike 
benefits, $71,071; sick benefits, $129,093; other benefits, $54,191. 





Growth of the German Free Trade-Unions. 


HE Correspondenzblatt,! the official organ of the executive com- 
Si mittee of the Federation of German Free (Social-Democratic ) 
Trade-Unions, expects that by the end of June, when the 
German Trade-Union Congress will be in session at Nurnberg, the 
membership of the trade-unions will have reached 5,000,000. It 
has grown from 1,415,452 in October, 1918, to its present figure of 
4,000,000. The following figures show the distribution of these 
among the largest of the 58 unions affiliated with the federation: 


Metal workers... ...........-. Se. Me. so vo hdedds Ueoten ees 200, 000 
Factory workers. ............ 400,000 Municipal workers. .......... 166, 155 
Transport workers........... 272,000 Agricultural laborers. ........ 150, 000 
Building trades.............. 270,008 -Ghop clothe. ........ 22.2260... 135, 000 
Railway men................. ae eee ee eo 62, 941 
Woodworkers. ................ Ee IS odin civkint) t's dbadew ene 50, 342 
Textile workers. ...........- 210, 669 


The membership has increased by 14 millions since prewar days, 
the affiliation of the railway men being accountable for 250,000. Such 
figures make extraordinary demands on the trade-union officials, who 
in many cases are not sufficiently numerous to cope with them. ‘‘It 
is all the more to be regretted,’”’ says the Correspondenzblatt, ‘‘ that 
some members with independent and communistic leaning are en- 
deavoring to get rid of some of these experienced officials because 
their political views do not coincide.” 





1Correspondenzblatt der Generalkoramission der Gewerkschaften. Berlin, May 10, 1919, 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor 


NDER the organic act of the department, which gives the 
Secretary of Labor the authority to mediate in labor dis- 
putes through the appointment, in his discretion, of com- 

missioners of conciliation, the Secretary exercised his good offices in 
July, 1919, in 94 labor disputes. The companies involved, the num- 
ber of employees affected, and the results secured, so far as informa- 





STATEMENT SHOWING 


tion is available, are shown in the following table: 


THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY 






THE 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION IN 


JULY, 1919. 


























| Workmen 
| affected. 
Nature, name, and result of dispute. Craft. | Cause. 
Di- Indi- 

| rectly. | xectly. 

Controversy—Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, Levy | Bootandshoe Wages and | |) ae 
Shoe Co., Chicago, 1ll.—Adjusted. workers. conditions. 

Strike—Evansville Packing Co., Evansville, Ind— | Members of | Union agree- 142 | 162 
Unable to adjust. butchers’ | ment. | 
union. _ 

Threatened strike—Semet-Solvay Co., Cleveland, Ohio—| Coal handlers | Discrimination 86 | 75 
Adjusted. and laborers. 

Threatened strike—City employees, Washington, D. | Employees....| Bonus ques- | 2,500 | 3,500 
C.—Adjusted. tion. 

Threatened strike—Master Plumbers’ and Steamfitters’ | Plumbers and | Wages; condi- 130 | 1,000 
Association, Portland, Me.—Adjusted. steamfitters.| tions. 

Controversy—Draper Co., Milford, Mass.— Pending... .. Machinists....| 48-hour week; |........)........ 
loss of pay; 
overtime; 

collective 
bargaining. 

Strike—Electrical contractors, Evansville, Ind.—Ad- | Electrical | Wages........ 67 400 
justed. workers. | 

Controversy—Wm. F, Mosser Co., Cherry River Ex- |...............- fk A eee eee 
tract Co., Richwood, W. Va.— Pending. 

Strike—Squire-Dingee Co., Chicago, Ilil.—Adjusted..... Employees. ...| Wages; hours. 170 | 50 

Strike—Berman & Co., Los Angeles, Calif—Adjusted..| Garment | Nonpayment 8 | 5 
workers. award. 

Strike—Savage Arms Co., Sharon, Pa.—Pending....... All crafts... ..- ae of Wee lonccases 
iecework. 

Strike—Contractors, Wilmington, Del.—Adjusted..--.. Carpenters . ... ageS.......-| 125 200 

Strike—Lathers and carpenters, Hammond, Ind.— | Lathers and | Jurisdictional 30 5, 000 
Pending. carpenters. matter. 

Strike—Union Drop Forge Co., Chicago, Ill—Company | Machinists and) Wages; hours; 370 | 50 
refused conciliation. blacksmiths.| collective 
bargaining. | 

Controversy—Mineral Refining & Chemical Corp., St. |...............- Company Vi0- |........'...-cc00 
Louis, Mo.— Pending. lating agree- 
ment 


Controversy— 
Iowa.— 


ubuque Boat & Boiler Co., Dubuque, 
ending. 
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OF LABOR DISPUTES 





HANDLED BY THE 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION IN 


JULY, 


1919—Continued. 





Nature, name, and result of dispute. 











Contreversy— Beveridge Plant, Omaha, Nebr.—Ad- 


jusied. 
Strike—M. Klein & Sons, Chicago, I1.—Pending......- 
Strike—Citizens’ Telephone Co., Lansing, Mich.—Ad- 
justed. 
Strike—Southwestern Mechanical Co., Fort Worth, 


Tex .—VPending. 
Strike—Cleveland Hardware Co., 
Adjusted 


Lockout—Standard Slag Co., Jackson, Ohio.— Pending. 
Controv ersy—Cosden & Co., Tulsa, Okla.—Adjusted. .. 


Threatened strike—All employers, Portland, Me.— 
Adjusted. 

Strike—Donner Steel Plant, Buffale, N. Y.—AI] men 
returned to work except machinists, whom the 
company refuses to take back or deal with. 


Cleveland, Ohio.— 


Strike—Central Union Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo.— 
Pending. 

Strike—Cleveland Ry. Cleveland, Ohio.— 
Adjusted. 

Controversy—Machinists, Hudson, Mass.—Pending. . 

Controversy—Sumpter Valley Ry. Co., Baker, Oreg.— 
Both men are employed elsewhere. 

— hinists, Marlborough, Mass.—Pend- 


Threatened strike—Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Tex.— 
Adjusted. 


oo ee & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass.— 

ending 

Threatened strike—James Clark, jr., Electric Co., 
Louisville, Ky.—Pending. 

Strike—Union iron Works, Decatur, TH.—Adjusted.. 

Controversy—Street railways, N orfolk and Pertsmouth, 
Va.—Adjusted. 

‘Controversy—Davy Pocahontas Coal Co., Roderfield, 
W. Va.—Pending. 


Strike—Shamokin Ci Mount Carmel Trolley Co., Cen- 
tralia, Pa.— Pending. 


Co., 


Controversy—Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., Racine, 
Wis.—Pendi 

Leckout—Globe Iron Co., Star Furnace, Jackson, Ohio, 
Jackson Iron & Steel Co. —Pending. 

Strike—56 shops, Jamestown, N. Y .—Strike called off 
on commissioner’s representation of what he was 
convinced would be done, although he had no au- 
thority from employers. 


ae strike—Harrison Shipbuilding Co., Athens, 
Y.—On investi it developed there was 
ate to call strike for, and commissioner was 





assured no such action would occur. 
Strike—Oklahoma Union eee Co., Tulsa and | 
Sapulpa, Okla.—Adjusted 
Controversy— Packing house workers, St. Louis, Mo.— 
en 
Controversy—Metal Trades, Wilkes-Barre, Pa— | 
Pending. 


- 


1966] 


Stationary en- | 
gineers and 
firemen. 

Machinists and 
specialists. 

Telephone em- 
plovees. 

Metal workers. 


Metal workers. 


Slag workers. . 
Boilermakers 
and helpers. 
Sheet metal 
workers. 
Linemen, pipe- 
fitters, fire- 
men, mill- 
men, black- 
siniths, ma- 
chinists, en- 
gineers. 
Employees... . 





Carmen....... 
Machinists. ... 
2 employees... 


Machinists. ... 


Leather work- 
ers. 
Machinists’ 
union. 
Employees 
Motormen 
conductors. 


Employees. . - . 


Street car men | 
and general 
public. 

Employees. . 


Furnace work- | 
Metal polish- 
etal polis 
.ers, bufiers, 
machinists, 
sheet metal 
workers, 
wood wor k- 
ers, uphol- 
sterers 


Motormen and 
conductors. 
Employees... . 


Metal trades. . 





| Signed agree- 


Wages. ......- 


Collective bar- 
gaining. 

Wages; hours; 
overtime. 

Wages 





Wage increase 
rates in 
writing. 


ment. 
| Re 


Wages; closed 
shop rules. 
——— _ 4 for 


8-hour day; 
overtime. 
eee 





1 Jiscrimmation 


Wage increase; 
renewal of | 
contract 

Hours; wages.| 


8-hour day. 


| Dise rimination 

Recognition of 
union; wages 
agreement. 

Discrimination 


Closed shop. ..| 


New agree- 
ment. 
Wages: hours; 
diserimina- 
tion; collec- 


tive bargain- 
ing. 
Wages; hours. 


Union recog- 
nition. 
Agreement ex- 
ired. 
Working agree- 
ment. 





Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi 
rect]; 





bo 
Gr 
t 


10 | 
65 | 1,2 

32/ 1,00 
100 


1,500/ 1 
41 7 


115 
458 2H) 


200 
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NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY 


359 


THE 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION IN 


JULY, 1919—Continued. 








Nature, name, and result of dispute. 








Threatened strike—Employers, Ridgway, Pa.— | 
Adjusted. 
Controversy—Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 


Stamford, Conn.—Pending. 
Strike—The Hot Bread Baking Co., St. Louis, Mo.— 
Pending. 
Strike—Keystone Wire Mill Co., Peoria, Tll.— Adjusted. . 
Lockout—Irvington Manufacturing Co. or Red Devil 
Tool Co., Irvington, N. J.—Pending. 
Lockout—indian & Central Refinery, Lawrenceville, 
Ill. Company willnot meet any representative of the 
union or give employment to union members. 
Controversy—Ohio Cities Gas & Oil Co., Cabin Creek, 





W. Va.—Adjusted. 
Controversy—Staley Starch Co., Decatur, Tl.—Pending.| 
Strike—Crane Co., Chicago, I1].—Pending............. 

] 
Strike—Corn Products Co., Argo, Ill.—Pending........ | 


Controversy—Adrian Furnace Co., DuBois 
Punxsutawney, Pa.—Pending. 


Strike—City laborers, Jamestown, N. Y.—Adjusted. .. 





Craft. 





Molders....... | 
Machine hands. 


| 

Bakers and 
confectioners! 
Emplovees. .. .| 
Metal polishers 


Car repairers. . 


Employees. ... 
Employees.... 
Machinists, 
blacksmiths, 
molders, etc. 


Cause. 


Discrimination 


Closed-shop | 
agreement. | 

Agreement... 

Discrimination 


Discrimination 


Discrimination 


Discrimination 
Wages: hours; 
recognition | 
of union. 
Discrimination 
Wages: violat- 





Workmen 
affected. 


{ 


Di- Indi- 
rectly. | rectly. 
“ | —— 
65 | 500 
aK) 4,500 
4 9 
70 wt) 
46 115 





pe ee a es Sn een Se Sane 


Strike—Street car men, Macon, Ga.—Adjusted. ........ 
Pending. 


Threatened strike—Boston Elevated Railway, Boston, 
Mass.— Adjusted. 

Strike—Kendrick & Davis Co., Lebanon, N. H.—Em- | 
ployer granted wages and hours but refused to allow | 
strikers to return to work. | 

Threatened strike—Virginia 
Memphis, Tenn.—Pending. 


Bridge & Iron Co., 


Controversy —Abendroith Stove Co., Port Chester, | 
N.Y.—Pending. 

Walkout—Empire Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y.— | 
Adjusted. 

Strike—Red Wing Motor Co., Red Wing, Minn.—In- | 
asmuch as employees were returning to work, was to 
be left for the present. 

Strike— Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., Hegewich, 
lll.—Pen ing. ; 

Controversy—Champion Machine & Forging Co. , Cleve- 
land, Ohio—Pending. 

| 


Controversy—Candy Manufacturing Industries, 
Chicago, Tll.— Adjusted. 
Strike—Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Akron, Ohio— 


Adiusted. 


Controversy—Cincinnati 
Ohio.— Pending. 
Controversy—Metal polishers. Boston, Mass, — Pending . 


Traction Co., Cincinnati, 


Strike—Standard Steel Car Co., Hammond, Ind.— 
Pending. 

— nderwood Typewriter Co., Hartford, Conn.— 
-ending. 

Strike—D. James Co., Chicago, I1l.—Pending 


Strike—Foote Bros. , Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, fil.— 
Pending. 


Strike—Chicago Gear Co., Chicago, Ill.—Pending 
Strike—Union Stockyards, Omaha, Nebr.—Pending...| 
Strike—F . H. Hill Casket Co., Chicago, I11.—Adjusted. . .| 
Threatened strike—Atlas Tack Co., Fairhaven, Mass.— | 


Strike— William Ganeschow Co., Chicago, ea 


Adjusted. 
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Machinists 
and helpers. 


Employees 


Foundrymen.. 
Textile worker 


-atternmakers 
and machin- 
ists. 

All erafts...... 


Blacksmiths, 
hammermen, 


heaters, | 


Machinists 
and special- 
ists. 

do. . 


Machinists .. .. 





Wages: hours; 
shop com- 
mittee. 

Wages; work- 
ing con- 
ditions. 


Discrimination 


Eight-hour 
day; wages. 


helpers. 
Boilermakers, | Enforcement 

helpers. | of National | 

War Labor 
Board award. 

Laborers...... ee 
Metal polish- | Wages........ 

ers. = 
Employees... -| ee 
Mechanics..... | Wages, hours . 
Machinists RUBS 

and special- 

ists. 
CE cloccsccnsavkeekes 


Wages; 
crimination; 
conditions. 


30 120 
"7" 500 | 500 
2, 600 200 
100 200 
eee 
220 | 20 

9 
vi 1 ) 
ee fF ae 
60 240 
7. 7 ye 

| 
125 | 1,300 

| 
“see eee ee @rccce 
] ea 
S00 3, 700 
"400 30 
100 500 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THRE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION IN 


JULY, 1919—Concluded. 









































Workmen 
affected. 
Nature, name, and result of dispute. Craft. Cause. 
Di- Indi- 
| rectly. | rectly. 
Strike—Hoyt Metal Co., Granite City, I].—Pending....}................ Failure tocom-|........ as 
ply with Na- 
tional War 
Labor Board 
award. 
Controversy—R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago.— Typopzephical Discrimination)... ..... es. . 
Pending. Union. 
Controversy—Labor trouble, Waterloo, lowa—Pending.|................]..-...cecceeceeclececeeeele--ee 
sg pha A railway employees, Auburn, | Street carmen.| Wages; hours../........ Ee - 
y. Y.—Pending. 
Controversy—O. & M. Railway, Miami, Okla.—Pend- | Street carmen. agement... | 
ing. | 
5 ypliepan Cigar Stores Co., Chicago, Ill.—Pend- | Cigar clerks...) Right toorgan-'........ = 
Lockout—Haskell & Barker Co., Michigan City, Ind.— |................]/...... meee weed 2,500 3, OO 
Adjusted. 
Strike—Coopers, Cleveland, Ohio—Pending........... Ss iiinn< Aedksethiabibeiinedelaedssc a 
Strike—Periection Spring Co., Cleveland, Ohio—Pend- |........ re Wages; condi- ........ : ae 
ing. tions. 
Theweened strike—Blackwell, Rutledge & Winton | Timber work- | Wages........ Tae ee aa 
Lumber Co., Couer d’ Alene, Idaho— Pending. ers. 
Strike—Smith Wheel, Inc. , Syracuse, N. Y.—Adjusted.. — core- | Wages; hours 100 1,000 
makers. 
Controvers meee SY, RR OER: Te ee cee Dp a. 
Conn. 
Comnpenpe settgan Railway Co., Grand Rapids, | Freight hand- | Discrimination'........ Res... 
Mich.—Pending. lers. } 
Strike—Olean-Bradford- Salamanca railways, Olean, | Street car men|................ EN pas De ele ae +0 
N. Y.—Pending. . 
Controversy—League Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia, |................ Noncontractors!........ aa 
Pa.—Pending. doing work. | 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR JUNE AND JULY, 1919. 
re IE me 
ew . 
: , a Total | Cases | ;, Unable 
Dis- | Walk-| Lock- | cases } Unclas- 
Month. Strikes. “ | pend- | <; to ad- 
putes. | outs. | outs. justed. justed. | ing. sified. just. 
Ss dincnnencsdcnnadnaliecuen 36 | 2 35 50 29 9 3 
ST 43 44 6 31 47 54 s l 





























Fifteen of the strikes noted in July have been settled. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





Immigration in June, 1919. 


HE following tables, prepared by the Bureau of Immigration of 
the Department of Labor, show the total number of immigrant 
aliens admitted into the United States in each month from 

January, 1913, to June, 1919, and the numbers admitted in each 


fiscal year, 1915 to 1918, and in June, 1919, by nationality. 


The 


total departures of emigrant aliens in June, 1919, numbered 25,375. 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS 
JANUARY, 1913, TO JUNE, 1919. 



































1919 
' a 
Month. 1913 1914 1915 1916 | 1917 1918 i 
| Number. over 
preceding 
month. 
er 46,441 | 44,708) 15,481 | 17,203| 24,745] 6,356) 9,852 18.3 
February...........- 59,156 | 46,873] 13,873 | 24,710| 19,238 7,388 | 10,586 7.5 
a 96,958 | 92,621} 19,263 7,586 | 15,512 6,510 | 14,105 33.2 
26 eee eee 136,371 | 119,885 24, 532 30, 560 20, 523 9,541 | 16,860 19.5 
MTs pee nncp) &6i 137,262 | 107,796 | 26,069| 31,021 | 10,487] 15,217| 15,093 110.5 
Faliiss cone 2b. hake 176,261 | 71,728| 22,508| 30,764) 11,005] 14,247| 17,987 19.2 
Fk aR a 138,244 | 60,377] 21,504] 25,035 9, 367 ST Eiticscticeatieseceatied 
pO RR 126,180 | 38,706] 21,949] 29,975 10,047 EG sc onulanbuinecen 
September. .......... 136,247 | 29,143 | 24,513 | 36,398 9, 228 _<” § Saeepaman Banas 
Gis aoe 5 sk. .0c 134,440 | 30,416} 25,450 7,056 9,284] 11,771 |.......... Rees 
November. .......... 104,671 | 26,298 | 24,545 | 34,437 6, 446 BE ovine osce' ee 
December............ 95, 387 , 944 18, 901 30, 902 6, 987 4.) ee 
| 
1 Decrease. 
361 
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Classified by nationality, the number of immigrant aliens admitted 
into the United States during specified periods and in June, 1919, 
was as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AND IN JUNE, 1919, BY NATIONALITY. 





Year ending June 39— 





Nationality. 


1916 | 1917 





4,576 7,971 
menian 90-4 1,221 
Bohemian and Moravian 55 642 327 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin , 506 3,146 1,134 
Chinese : 2,239 1, 848 
’ 305 
3, 402 3,428 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian 305 94 
Dutch and Fiemish 6,675 
East Indian &2 
: 38, 662 


3,472 
12, 636 
20, 729 
15, 187 
26, 497 
23, 503 
Talia (north) 10, 660 
Ttalian (south) 46, 557 

8, 609 | 

146 

2,638 

3, 604 
10, 993 

6 


9, 065 
4,376 
1,200 
4,459 
2,933 
24, 263 
14, 310 
Spanish > or 
nis 5, 705 
Spanish-American 1, 667 
1, 767 
273 | 
1, 390 
West Indian (except Cuban) 823 | 36 732 
Other peoples 1,877 | 8, 388 314 


326,700 | 298,826 | 295,403 110,618 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official—United States. 


CALIFORNIA.—Commission of Immigration and Housing. A community survcy made 
in Los Angeles City. San Francisco, Underwood Building, 1919. 74 pp. 

Reports the results of a study of neighborhoods in which the foreigner lives, under- 
taken by a committee composed of representatives of the public library, public 
schools, and the State Committee on Immigration and Housing, with the cooperation 
of all of the social agencies of the city. It is considered by its authors as valuable 
not as a piece of original research, but as a beginning toward united effort in the 
solution of community problems. 

A report on large landholdings in Southern California, with recommenda- 
tions. San francisco, 1919. 43 pp. 

The findings of fact, or of reasonable approximation, resulting from the study 
upon which ihe report is based are summarized as follows: 

1. That in the eight counties of Southern California there are 279 holdings (reducible 
by allowing for duplications to about 255 holdings), each of more than 2,000 acres, 
comprising an aggregate of 4,893,915 acres. 

2. That the Southern Pacific grant lands and “lien lands” in five of these counties 
(there is none in the other three counties) aggregate 2,598,775 acres. 

3. That of the total of nonrailroad and nonpublic rural lands in these counties, 
roughly approximated by the Federal census figures of “lands in farms” (4,587,581 
acres), 2,295,140 acres, or 50 per cent, are owned in about 250 holdings. 

4. That apart from the railroad lands there are at least 32 holdings, each of more 
than 15,000 acres; that 7 of these holdings exceed 50,000 acres each; that one of 
them is of 101,000 acres and another of 183,399 acres. 

5. That of the 2,295,140 acres mentioned above, at least 666,886 acres, or 29 per 
cent, are now or potentially tillable. 

6. That a considerable part of this tillable land lies idle, and that another con- 
siderable part of it is not devoted to its most beneficial use; that though there are 
many thousands of persons eager to get access to this land, much of it is not for sale 
under any circumstances, and that such portions as are for sale are held under prices 
usually beyond the productive value and on terms of payment which mean great 
hazard or ruin to the purchaser. 


Remedial suggestions follow, including the extension on a large scale of the plan 
of the Land Settlement Board, but laying the greatest emphasis on the need of 
making large landholdings unprofitable; and to this end the levying of a graduated 
land-value tax is recommended. 

Connectricut.—Bureau of Labor. Twenty-cighth report for the two years ended November 
50,1918. Hartford, 1918. 89 pp. Public document No. 23. 

The years 1917 and 1918 show a large decrease in the number of strikesand in the num- 
ber of employees striking compared with the two years 1915 and 1916, which were the 
high-water mark for strikes in the State. For 1915 and 1916 there were 422 strikes 
affecting approximately 68,000 people, while for 1917 and 1918 there were 183 affecting 
approximately 33,400 employees. In 31 strikes the “emands of the strikers were 
granted, in 43 there was a compromise, and 109 were unsiccessiul. Notwithstanding 
the establishment of the Federal employment system, the State free employment offices 
filled during the two years more positions than in any two years since their establish- 
ment, the number being 65,943, as compared with 37,404 in the preceding two years. 
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The average cost to the State for each position filled was 30 cents. There were 255 cases 
of occupational diseases reported, as compared with 139 in the previous report, most 
of them being, as in previous years, confined to one locality—Bridgeport—and to 
one disease—fulminate rash. A recommendation is made for the passing of a statute 
fixing definitely the time when the employee who severs his connection with his 
employer shall receive his pay, about 500 complaints having been filed with the 
bureau during the two years covered by the report that employees were unable to 
secure their wages upon leaving their employment. The report also covers new 
factory construction, tenement houses, labor conditions, private employment offices, 
wages in building trades, and labor organizations. 

Massacuusetrs.—Bureau of Statistics. Eighteenth annual directory of labor organi- 


zations in Massachusetts, 1919. Boston, May 1, 1919. 65 pp. Labor Bulletin 
No. 127 (being Part I of the annual report on. the statistics of labor for 1919). 


MinNESOTA.—Department of Labor and Industries. Labor laws of Minnesota, revised 
to 1919. St. Paul, 1919. 184 pp. 


New York (Crty).—Department of Health. Industrial hygiene, by Louis I. Harris, 
New York, March, 1919. 12 pp. Reprint series No. 75. 
A digest of this pamphlet is given on pages 298 and 299 of this issue of the MonTHLy 
Lasor Review. 
—— —— The venereal disease problem from the public health re by Louis I. 
Harris. New York, February, 1919. 16 pp. Reprint Series No. 
This paper, reprinted from the New York Medical Journal of March 29, 1919, was 
originally presented at the meeting of the New York Academy of Medicine on Feb- 


ruary 6, 1919. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Insurance Department. Pennsylvania coal mine compensation insur- 
ance experience, 1916-1918. Harrisburg, 1919. 29 typewritten pages. 


A digest of this report appears on pages 326 to 328 of this issue of the Monrauy 
Lasor Review. 

West Virainia.—Bureau.of Labor. Fourteenth biennial report, 1917-18. Charleston, 
1918. 99 pp. 

Statistics of factory inspection occupy the larger portion of the report. In 1918, 
766 factories were inspected, employing 74,001 male and 8,718 female workers, or 
a total of 82,719 persons, and there were 383 plants in which 637 orders were issued. 
In 1917 there were 849 factories inspected, employing 59,101 male and 8,199 female 
workers, or a total of 67,300 persons; and 408 plants in which 1,088 orders were issued. 
The report also includes statistics of manufacturers and of the State Federation of 
Labor. According to the latter the total membership in local unions affiliated with 
the West Virginia State Federation of Labor for 1918-19 was 27,395 and the total 
number of local unions was 283. 

Unrrep Srares.—Council of National Defense. Reconstruction Research Division. 
Readjustment and reconstruction information. 1: Readjustment and reconstruction 
activities in foreign countries. Washington, May 1, 1919. 188 pp. 

Extracts from and digests of articles concerning readjustment and reconstruction 
activities in foreign countries which have appeared in recent publications, arranged 
by countries. 

—— —— Woman’s committee. Agencies for the sale of cooked foods without profit. A 
survey of their develo t with particular reference to their social and economic effect. 
Prepercd by Iva L. Peters. Washington, 1919. 77 pp. 

This study, which was planned in the spring of 1918 when the food shortage was 
acute, was undertaken because of the lack of reliable information on this subject. 
No attempt was made to make a complete survey, the study being limited to “non- 
commercial agencies which strive to remove or lessen the routine preparation of three 
meals a day in the individual home without weakening the privacy and unity of the 
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family group.” Prewar experiments in communal feeding in different countries are 

summarized and detailed information of the development of communal kitchens in 

Great Britain and in America during the war is given. Appended is a description of 

a central kitchen, and several lists of equipment. 

Unirep States.—Department of Labor. Proceedings of the conference with the President 
of the United States and the wef! Labor of the Governors of the States and 
Mayors of cities in the East Room of t hite House, Washington, D.C. March 8, 
4, and 5,919. Washington, 1919. 3852 pp. Photograph. 

A report of this conference appeared in the Monruty Lasor Review for April, 


1919, pp. 71-78. 


ine Children’s Bureau. Whatis malnutrition? Hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can children are undernourished. By — Roberts. Washington, 1919. 20 pp. 
Children’s year follow-up series No. 1. ureau publication No. 59. 


Discusses the symptoms, extent, causes, effects, and treatment of malnutrition in 
American children. 

—— —— Disposition of the public lands of the United States with particular reference to 
wage-earning labor, by Leifur Magnusson. Washington, 1919. 80 pp. 

This pamphlet points out that the homestead movement in the United States in 
one of its most important aspects was essentially a labor movement; that it became 
the center of labor propaganda during the middle decades of the nineteenth century. 
Until the homestead movement American land policy had little reference to wage 
labor as such, but once the movement was inaugurated it had its immediate effect 
in abating the evil effects of industrialism and unemployment. ‘To-day, after a period 
of heedless and wasteful disposal of virgin lands, the situation is entirely changed. 
Opportunities for free land in the United States have practically disappeared. ‘‘ Agri- 
culture has ceased to be an undertaking open to the man without capital. The 
problem which the United States now faces is to provide for its population oppor- 
tunities equivalent to, or better than, those at one time afforded by an expanding 
public domain. So far as agriculture is concerned, the task of the Government is to 
secure for the workers of the country the use of the proper kind of farm land, to prepare 
and equip such land for use, to aid in the organization of cooperative facilities and 
community life, and to eliminate the causes of speculation.” 

—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Drafting; Mechanical drawing—mechan- 
ism and mechanical design, tinsmithing, sheet-metal drafting, pattern drafting; Archi- 
tectural drafting; Hydrographic and topographic drafting; Ship Pe baa Patent 
drafting; Commercial and other drafting; Lettering. Washington, March, 1919. 
62 pp. Opportunity Monograph, Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 29. 

——— Electric welding. Washington, May, 1919. 19 pp. Opportunity Mono- 
graph, Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 40. 

—— Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Public health reports. Vol. 84, 
No. 80. Washington, July 25, 1919. pp. 1621-1671. 

Contains summaries of papers on Rhythm in industry by A. H. Ryan and P. §. 
Florence, and on Muscular tonus in relation to fatigue, by A. H. Ryan, Sara Jordan, 
and A. B. Yates, presented at the meeting of the Federation of American Biological 
Societies at the Johns Hopkins Medical School, April 25, 1919. There is also a 
notice of the decision by the Nebraska Supreme Court upholding the right of local 
health authorities to quarantine a person infected with a venereal disease. 

—— War Department. Committee on education and special training. A review of 
its work during 1918, by the Advisory Board. Washington, 1919. 144 pp. Ilius- 
trated. Appendices. 

In September, 1917, information received by the General Staff of the War Depart- 
ment developed the fact that there was a demand for 200,000 more technicians than 
were available. An occupational index which was compiled listed 565 different 
forms of technical skill required in the Army, while organization charts showed that 
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the percentage of skilled technicians necessary varied from 40 per cent in the infantry 
divisions to 88 per cent for the technical staff corps. . 

This report sets forth the measures taken to furnish technical training for sever! 
hundred thousand men in the shortest possible time. The plan followed is briefly . 
follows: 

A committee on education and special training was appointed, and with it wa: 
associated an advisory civilian board composed of representatives of education! 
institutions. Later a representative of labor and one of agricultural education we: 
added to the board. ‘Technical schools with the necessary facilities were selected » 
training centers. Military training and routine were to be tonducted by Army officer, 
while the Federal Board for Vocational Education cooperated in the administrati 
and supervision of technical training. After a brief trial of this dual control 1! 
Federal Board withdrew from the undertaking and the committee carried on the 
through a vocational training organization of its own creation. 

The duties each man was expected to perform were indicated by the Army Occu- 
pational Index, but the schools were thrown upon their own initiative as to 1) 
methods of securing these results. Later material for manuals was collected a 
these manuals were published and distributed as bases of instruction. 

The average course lasted eight weeks. Six or seven hours of vocational work a: 
three hours of military drill and exercise made up the daily schedule. The teache 
were skilled mechanics from machine shops and garages, who developed into com- 
petent instructors through a careful supervision of the work. 

On April 6, 1918, 6,000 men began work in 15 schools. By July 1, 50,000 men 
both white and colored—were in training in 147 schools of varied character. Up | 
November 11, 1918, 130,000 physically fit men had received training which adde:|! 
to their general efficiency in any event. Of this number 100,000 had been delivere: 
to the Army and 30,000 were ready for assignment. 

The committee later directed its efforts to the organization of the Students’ Army 
Training Corps, and the report closes with an account of the development of this 
phase of the work. 


Official—Foreign Countries. 


Avustrauia.—Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. Commonwealth arbitration r- 
ports. Vol, 11. report of cases decided and awards made in the Commonweal!’ 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, including conferences convened by the Presider ' 
or deputy presidents during the year 1917. Melbourne, [1919]. 1414 pp. 


Be.terum.— Ministére de l’ Industrie, du Travail et du Ravitaillement. Office du Trava’! 
Rapports Annuels de Vl Inspection du Travail. 19 Année (1913). Brussels, 191). 
559 pp. and illusirations of safety devices. 

This volume contains the detailed reports of the various district labor inspectors. 
The subjects discussed are: Employment of women and children; Sunday rest; shop 
regulations; wages; health and safety of employees; accidents, etc., 1913. 

—— (Province or Hatnavut).—Commission administrative de la caisse de prévoyance 


établie en faveur des ouvriers mineurs du Couchant de Mons. Rapport sur les opéra- 
tions de Vannée 1918. Mons, May, 1919. 19 pp. 


Contains a brief review of the working of the miner’s pension fund during the 
period 1914-1918, its operations apparently not having been interrupted by the 
German occupation. The most striking fact is that for the year 1918 the receip' 
show an excess over expenditures of 124,175.29 frances ($23,965.83). ‘‘This result is 
due to two principal factors, first, the recent important advance in wages secured by 
the workers, and, second, the considerably increased mortality among the old pen- 
sioners.’’ The total number of pensioners at the end of 1917 was 5,356, while at the 
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end of 1918 it had sunk to 5,192 in spite of the fact that the number of new pensions 
granted during the year, 640, was considerably over the average for the period 1914- 
1918. : 

The report also gives the recent changes in the laws governing the operation of this 
fund, by which miners may become eligible to the old-age pension at 55 instead of at 
60, provided they have worked underground in a Belgian coal mine for 30 years. 
Canapa.—Depariment of Labor. Eighth annual report on labor organization in Canada 

(for the calendar year 1918). Ottawa, 1919. 237 pp. 

A digest of this report is published on pages 354 to 356 of this issue of the Montrnuiy 
Laspor REVIEW. 

Labor legislation in Canada for the calendar year 1918. Ottawa, 1919. 152 pp. 
This report is noted on page 344 of this issue of the Review. 





—_ 





Royal commission on industrial relations. Report of commission appointed under 

Order in Council (P. C. 670) to inquire into industrial relations in Canada, together 
with a minority report and a supplementary report. Ottawa, Canada. Printed asa 
supplement to the Labor Gazette, July, 1919. 28 pp. 

A review of this pamphlet appears on pages 36 to 43 of this issue of the Montuiy 
Laspor REVIEW. 

—— (Manrrosa).—Public Works Department. Annual report for 1918. Winnipeg, 
1919. 72 pp. 

Contains the third annual report of the Bureau of Labor of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, which includes the report of the Minimum Wage Board. A statement of the 
minimum wages established by this board during the period of its activity in 1918 
appears on pages 257 and 258 of this issue of the Monrniy Lasor Review. 

Cuite.— Ministerio de Ferrocarriles. Ley y Reglamento de la Caja de Retiros y Pre- 
vision Social de los Ferrocarriles del Estado. Folleto No. 20. Santiago, 1918. 
rviti, 56, pp. 

A digest of this law was published in the Montuty Lanor Review for August, 1919, 
p. 236. 

—— Oficina Central de Estadistica. Anuario Estadistico de la Republica de Chile. 
Vols. I, VIII, IX. Ano, 1917. Santiago, 1918. X,77; VI, 56; and 96 pp. 

These three volumes bear the titles: Demography, Mines and Metallurgy, and Manu- 
facturing Industry, repectively. The data are for the year 1917. The number of 
employees engaged in industrial establishments has increased since 1915 by 22.8 per 
cent and the wages paid by 28.3 per cent. 

France.— Ministére de lV Agriculture et du Ravitaillement. Recueil des Lois, Décrets, 
Arrétés, Circulaires, Rapports, Documents, intéressant le Ravitaillment de la France. 
Volume 4. (Sept. 1, 1918, to Jan. 1, 1919). Paris, 1919. 839 pp. 

This volume is a collection in chronological order of the principal documents relative 
to the organization, powers, and operation of the service responsible for obtaining and 
distributing necessary supplies (Minister of Agriculture and Supplies) from September 
1, 1918, to January 1, 1919. 

—— (DeparTMENT or THE SeEmne).—L’Ofice Departmental du Placement et de la 


Statistique du Travail de la Seine. La Constitution. Son Action et ses Travaux, 
du 1& Novembre 1915 au Octobre 1918. Paris, 1918. 432 pp. 


This is a report made to the general council of the Department of the Seine relative 
to the work of the departmental labor exchanges during the war, and the operation of 
the labor exchanges and the office of labor statistics. The report consists of a history 
of the systems of exchanges in operation before the war, of the establishment of munici- 
pal exchanges; and of the creation of the central labor exchange in Paris and the 
district offices. Statistical tables show the general results of operations by occupa- 
tions, trades, and localities. Appendixes give the legislation enacted from March 25, 
1852, to October, 1918, relative to the organization of the service of placement. 
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Great Briratn.—Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Annual report of proceedings 
under the Smell Holding Colonies Act, 1916, for the year 1918. London, 1919, 
8 pp. 115. Price, 1d. net. ° 

Home Office. Substitution of women for men during the war. Reports by H. M. 
inspectors of factories showing the position in certain industries at the end of 1918. 
London, 1919. 142 pp. Price, 8s. 

These reports give in condensed form for each of 43 nonmunition industries data as 
to the extent to which women were substituted for men during the war, the processes 
in which they were employed, their suitability for the new work, the qualifications 
needed for such work, and the changes or special arrangements which would have to 
be introduced if it were desired to continue women in these occupations permanently. 
No attempt is made to give the replacement value of women as compared with men, 
the inspectors stating that such a comparison is practically impossible ‘‘owing to the 
sectionalizing of much of the work, the installation of new machinery or the alteration 
of old to facilitate the employment of women, minor modifications of working condi- 
tions, reorganization as to hours of work, length of spells, etc., and changes in the 
nature of material handled and, in some cases, the articles made.’’ These reports 
were used as the basis for the general report issued by the Home Office on the substitt- 
tion of Women for men in nonmunition factories during the war which was disc usse«| 
at some length inthe Monrnty Lasor Review for May, 1919, pp. 239-242. 

Ministry of Reconstruction. Reconstruction problems 29. British fishermen cond 
the Nation. J.—WSea fisheries. London, 1919. 20 pp. Price, 2d. net. 

Reconstruction problems 80. Modern languages in British education. London, 
1919. 20 pp. Price, 2d. net. 

— — Reconstruction problems 31. Trusts, combines, and trade associations. 
London, 1919. 16 pp. Price, 2 d. net. 

— National Provisional Joint Committee on the Application of the Whitley Report. 
Report to the administrative departments of the Civil Service. London, 1919. 8 pp. 
Cmd. 198. Price, 1d. net. 

This report was noted briefly on p. 132 of the August issue of the Montruiy Labor 
REVIEW. 

—— (IrELAND).—Local Government Board. Circular, dated 31st March, 1919, respecting 
financial assistance to local authorities in connection with the provision of houses for 
the working classes. Dublin, 1919. 3pp. Cmd.184. Price, 1d. net. 

—— (Iretanp).—Local Government Board. Housing of the working classes (Ireland) 
bill. Estimate of probable expenditure. Dublin, 1919. 5 pp. Cmd. 181. Price, 
1d. net. 

—— (Scortannp).—Board of Agriculture. Seventh report, being for the year ended 31st 
December, 1918. Edinburgh, 1919. lrrxiv, 15 pp. Cmd.185. Price, 6d. net. 

Contain sections on Loans to existing landholders under section 9 of the act of 1911, 
Agricultural education and research, Agricultural development, Proceedings in 
connection with the effects of the European war upon agricultural interest, Forestry, 
Public works in congested districts, and Home industries. 

—— (Scortanp).—Education Department. Education (Scotland) (Superannuation) 
Act, 1919. London, 1919. 8pp. Cmd.197. Price, 1d. net. 

—— (Scortanp).—Local Government Board. Housing, town planning, etc. (Scotland) 
bill. Financial assistance to local authorities. JI. Draft regulations; IT. Copy of 
circular issued by the Local Government Board for Scotland. London, 1919. 15 pp. 
Cmd. 186, Price, 1 d. net. 

NETHERLANDS.—Rijksverzekeringsbank. Wetenschappelijke balans op 381 December, 
1917. Deel I. Amsterdam, 1919. 114 pp.; fold. tables and charts. 

Financial report of the State Insurance Institute of the Netherlands. 

New Zeatanv.—Registrar general’s office. Results of a census of the Dominion of 
New Zealand taken for the night of the 15th October, 1916. Part IX: Occupations 
and unemployment; (Part XI: Dwellings.) Wellington, 1918. 174, 52 pp. 
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Norway.—Departementet for handel, sjgfart og industri. Chefinspektoren for Fabriktil- 
synet. Aarsberetninger fra Arbeidsraadet og Fabriktilsynet for 1917. Christiania, 
1919. 207 pp. Illustrated. 

The operations of the factory inspection act of September 18, 1915, show for the 
vear 1917 the existence of 7,091 establishments employing 162,833 workmen as against 
7.066 establishments and 162,402 employees in 1916. 

—— Statistiske Centralbyra. Lonninger og levevilkar i Norge under verdenskrigen 
Christiania, 1918. 4*, 158 pp. (Norges Offsielle Statistik, VI, 141.) 

Study of wages and living conditions in Norway during the war. The principal 
chapter of this report was reprinted by the Bureau in the March, 1919, issue of the 
Montrsaity Lasor Review, pp. 197-208, having been secured in ad vance form through 
the American Consulate. 

LouMANIA.— Ministére de U Industrie et du Commerce. Correspondence Economique. 


Organe Officiel du Ministére de V Industrie et du Commerce: Direction Générale du 
Commerce. 1-érre Année, No. 2. Bucharest, June, 1919. 56 pp. 


This is the official organ of the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. The current 
number discusses the forests, mines, industry and commerce, prices and imports. 
Union or Soutn Arrica.—Cost of living commission. General report and report on 

rents and housing. Cape Town, 1919. 45 pp. Price, 2s. 6d. 

Contains retail prices and rents ruling at various centers in the Union of South 

Africa before the war, in November, 1917, and in August, 1918, and shows the increase 
in the cost of living, based on these prices. Similar prices were shown in the MonruLy 
Lasor Review of October, 1918, for four cities. 
Reports (1) of the special commissioner appoinied to inquire into the boycotting of 
Rand storekeepers by natives. (2) Of the cost gh living commission on the investiga- 
tion of accounts of mine storekeepers on the Witwatersrand and as to the fixing of 
prices of the chief articles of native trade in the Witwatersrandarea. Cape Town, 1919. 
9 pp. Price, 9d. 





Unoffieial. 


Atrorp, L. P. The status of industrial relations. New York American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, 1919. 39 pp. 
This report was presented at the meeting of the society held at Detroit, Mich., in 
June, 1919. It consists of a historical summary of the progress made in adjusting 
industrial relations since the Civil War and a discussion of the conditions and problems 
incidental to the principal lines of development, which are: Profit sharing plans; 
methods of wage payment; methods and laws for reduction of accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases; employment management; enforcement during the war of the prin- 
ciples of collective bargaining, restricted hours of labor, and the living wage; and 
systems for joint control by employers and employees. There are appended lists of 
firms having profit sharing and shop committee plans, and a bibliography. 
AmeERIcAN AcapeMy oF PouiticaL AND Soctau Scrence. The Annals. Vol. 84, 
No. 178. International reconstruction. Philadelphia, July, 1919. 223 pp. 
Includes an article on The economic organization of peace, by Samuel J. Graham, 
who concludes his article with the statement that ‘“‘representative government is on 
trial the world over to-day, and the problem it must solve is how to provide content- 
ment and freedom for the average man. Unless these are provided there can be no 
permanent organization of peace.’’ There is also an article on The need of social 
reorganization in America, by Oswald Garrison Villard, who advocates a ‘‘national 
commission in inquiry,’’ which should represent in its membership the spirit of youth 
and progress, for the purpose of inquiring rigidly “‘what is wrong with us and what 
we can do to better the situation.”’ : 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SoctaL Scrence. Vol. 85, whole No. 174. 
Modern manufucturing—a partnership of idealism and common sense. Philadelphia, 
September, 1919. 

The discussion of various problems connected with employment management ani 
related matters in modern manufacture, by men whose experience as employers, 
managers, employees, technical instructors, or experts lends significance to their 
statements, renders this number of the Annals of particular interest to labor. Among 
the articles in this issue are the following: The key to successful industrial manage- 
ment, by A. Lincoln Filene, treasurer and general manager, Wm. Filene Sons Co. 
Boston; The drift in industry, by Joseph I. Cohen, compositor, Weber Printing Co., 
Philadelphia; On the motives of industrial enterprise, by B. Preston Clark, vice- 
president, Plymouth Cordage Works, Boston; Executive and administrative organi- 
zation, by J. I. Otterson, president, Winchester Repeating Arms Co.; The foreman, }) 
Hollis Godirey, president, Drexel Institute; The Philadelphia plan, by John S. 
Kerr Caskie, executive assistant to the chairman, Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co 
The organization of an open shop under the Midvale plan, by Edward Wilson, patteri- 
maker, Midvale Steel and Ordnance Co.; Influence of executives, by H. L. Ganti, 
coasulting engineer, New York City, and Corporation finance and the wage worker, 
by Frank Julian Warne, Economist. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CoNncILIATION. International concil: 
tion. The problem of reconstruction, international and national. Edited by Lindsu, 
Rogers. New York, February, 1919. 167 pp. No. 1055. 

A collection of classified material on reconstruction, the aim of which is to indicate 
some of the more accessible literature on the subject and to suggest certain subjects 
which at this time it may be worth while for polity clubs or study circles to investigate. 
Among the subjects of special interest to labor those of industry, women in industry, 
housing, and education are briefly discussed. Appendixes contain the text of several! 
important reports relating thereto, including the Whitley report (Interim report o: 
the Reconstruction Committee on Joint Standing Industrial Councils). 

I.—Report of the Commission on International Legislation of the Peac: 
Conference; II.—The British National Industrial Conference: Report of the Provwi- 
sional Joint Committee. New York, July, 1919. 53 pp. No. 140. [Reprints.| 

AMERICAN AssociATION FoR LABor LeEatstaTION. American Labor Legislation Re- 
view. Vol. IX, No.2. New York, June, 1919. Pp.195-289. Publication 45. 

The first article is on National-State employment service and gives the outline of a 
bill unanimously adopted by delegates representing the Governors of States and the 
United States Employment Service at the national conference on unemployment 
called by the Secretary of Labor and held at Washington, April 23-25, 1919. The 
second article concerns vocational rehabilitation for industrial cripples and sets forth 
the urgent need of the passage by Congress of legislation to extend the scope of existing 
Federal-State institutions for vocational education so as to include the crippled vic- 
tims of industrial accidents—‘‘a much larger army than the maimed soldiers and 
sailors who are now finding ‘salvation through work’.’’ The remaining articles are 
devoted to the subject of compulsory health insurance. The story of the legislative 
campaign culminating in the passage by the New York Senate of a bill for compulsory 
health insurance is presented with supporting data and the text of the bill; the com- 
ments of two women labor leaders in Great Britain, Mary Macarthur and Margarei 
Bondfield, on the superiority of American health insurance proposals over the still 
unperfected British act are given; the statement of the position on compulsory health 
insurance of the National Women’s Trade-Union League at the Philadelphia con- 
vention, June 7, 1919, is quoted and the recommendations of the New York State 
Reconstruction Commission to the Governor in a report of April 29, 1919, are sum- 
marized. Recent editorials demanding social insurance against workers’ sickness are 
reprinted. % 
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AmertcaAN Cur~ap HyGreENe AssocraTION (roRMERLY AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
StupY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT Mortauity). Transactions of the ninth annual 
meeting, Chicago, December 5-7, 1918. Parts 1 and 2. Baltimore, 1919. 177 pp. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Building trades department. Report of proceedings 
of the thirteenth annual convention held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 4-7, 1919. 
Washington, 1919. 108 pp. 

A table showing minimum scales of wages in the building trades on the 8-hour 
basis, taken from the report, appears on pages 218 to 221 of this issue of the Labor 
REVIEW. 

AmertcaAN Rotuinc Mitn Co. Facts for foremen. [ Middletown, Ohio, 1919.] 55 pp. 

Account of the weliare and related activities concerning employees carried on by 
ihe American Rolling Mill Co. through its employment, safety, medical, mutual 
interest, education, police and fire, and time departments, and through its clubs, 
restaurants, bank, and store. 

AmERICAN SocreTy oF MEcHANICAL ENGINEERS. Discussion on industrial relations, 
at the Spring meeting at Detroit, June 16-19, 1919. In Mechanical Engineering, 
New York, June, 1919. p. 572-586. 

Includes an address, slightly condensed, by Arthur H. Young, Chicago, IIl., en- 
titled: Industrial personnel relations. 

Asupy, Artour W., AND AsuBy, MaBet K. The development of English agriculture 
and rural life: An introduction to study. London, 1919. 81 pp. National Home- 
reading Union Pamphlets, Science Series, No. I. Price, 1s. 

A brief history of English agricultural life and a discussion of the present problems 
confronting it. The authors believe that ‘‘The development of agriculture and rural 
life will be dependent to a large extent upon social and legisla ve measures and upon 
administrative machinery. But measures and machinery will be useless unless 
accompanied by a growth of capacity and interest in the population of the villages. 
* * * From associational life in its many forms—the schools and churches, the 
friendly society and trade-unions (including those for farmers as well as those for 
laborers), the cooperative societies, women’s institutes, and village’ clubs—will 
develop habits of thought, judgment, and action which will place the civilization of 
rural areas on the plane which is desired, and which is so eminently necessary if the 
villagers of England are to wield their due weight of influence on the affairs of the 
Nation as a whole.”’ 

Brnc, ALEXANDER M. The work of the wage-adjustment boards. In Journal of Political 
Economy, June, 1919, pp. 421 to 456. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1919. 

This is an account of the 17 wage adjustment boards or commissions which were 
created during the war. The organization of these boards, and of the branches to 
which many of them delegated a portion of their responsibility, is described; the prin- 
ciples which they sought to apply are examined and compared; the nature and scope 
of their work are considered; and a short account is given of the effect of their efforts 
on industrial conditions during the war. 

Bureau or Inpustriat Researcn. American company shop committee plans. A 
digest of 20 plans for employees’ representation through joint committees introduced 
by American companies. New York, 465 West Twenty-third Street, May, 1919. 
57 pp. 

Shop committees as defined in this report are ‘numerically equal bodies of employee 
and management representatives meeting jointly within a single business house or 
manufacturing concern.’’ By the terms of this definition those associations of em- 
ployees which do not meet jointly with representatives of the management, such as 
welfare associations and those organizations modeled on our Federal government, are 
excluded. The 20 plans covered in this digest are analyzed according to the pro- 
visions found in the various plans, a list of the companies included being given under 
each specific item. 
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CAMARA REGIONAL DE SOCIEDADES COOPERATIVAS DE CATALUNA Y BALEARES. Co- 
operatismo. Nos. 1 to 93, March 1,1915 to January 1,1919. Barcelona, 1915-1919. 


No. 1 of this semimonthly periodical says: ‘‘Cooperatismo” is no new publication, 
being new in form only, having been published under the titles of ‘‘ Revista Coopera- 
tiva Catalana,’’ ‘‘El Cooperador Cooperatista,’’ and ‘‘El Cooperatista” at different 
periods since 1899. Its purpose is to popularize cooperative associations. 

The annual financial statements of various societies are found scattered through 
the different numbers, but no general statistics have been presented. In fact, No. 82, 
July 15, 1918, contains the statement that ‘‘it is regrettable that after continuous 
requests by the commission on statistics such data have not been furnished.”’ 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEAcE. Division of economics end 


history. Preliminary economic studies of the war, No. 10. War thrift, by Thomas 
Nixon Carver. New York, 1919. 68 pp. 

Both theoretical and practical in treatment, this study is intended to be of use 
in helping to order both public and private affairs so as to secure greater economy, 
even in time of peace. 

Cote, G. D. H. An introduction to trade-unionism. Being a short study of the 
present position of trade-unionism in Great Britain prepared for the Trade- Union 
Survey of the Fabian Research Department. London, George Allen and Unwin 
(Ltd.), 1918. 128 pp. Chart. Trade-Union Series No. 4. 

This book is intended in some measure as a restatement for the present generation 
of the conclusions reached by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb in their works on the 
History of trade-unionism and industrial democracy. It was written at the sugges- 
tion of the Trade-Union Survey of the Fabian Research Department, on which many 
of the principal national trade-union bodies are represented. The author, however, 
states that he is solely responsible for the opinions expressed. The book is in four 
parts: The structure of trade-unionism; The government of trade-unionism; The 
problems of trade-unionism; and Theoriesand conclusions. Appendixes are included 
giving statistics of membership in trade-unions, strikes and lockouts, principal trade- 
unions arranged in occupational groups, and related matters. In discussing the 
future of trade-unionism the author says: 

The trade-union movement is tending strongly in the direction of claiming control, 
and this tendency is certain to be maintained and greatly strengthened. From the 
negative stage and the restrictive stage in which the union merely imposes from 
outside conditions‘upon the employer, who retains in his hands the actual manage- 
ment of industry, the trade-unions are beginning to pass to the stage in which they, 
too, have their share of direct power in management. I believe that this develop- 
ment will continue to the end, and that it will result in a system under which the 
trade-unions are changed into bodies including the whole effective personnel oi 
industry and completely controlling industry in conjunction with the State. While 
this process is going on on the side of the e-unions, I believe that the State ought, 
during the period of transition, more and more to supplant the merchant, and to 
take out of his hands the function of passing the raw material of industry from the 
hands of the first ae to the factories in which it is further manufactured. Thus 
there would develop a situation in which the pressure of the State from one side and 
the pressure of the trade-unions from the other would ultimately extrude or absorb 
altogether the ba nyt and the trader, or rather—including both in a single phrase— 


the capitalist. The suggested system in which the results of this process are envisaged 
iscalled * * * guild socialism, or national guilds. 


ConrépERATION GENERALE pu TRAVAIL. 19¢ Congres National Corporatif. (13¢ de 
la C.G.T.) Tenu a Paris, du 15 au 18 Juillet 1918. Compte Rendu des Travau. 
Paris, 1919. v, 808 pp. 


This volume contains the by-laws of the general confederation of labor; the report 
of the actions of the confederation since August, 1914, and of the international body 
preceding the declaration of the war, and subsequently; a stenographic report of the 
national congress of 1918; and a list of federations, unions, and chambers. 
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ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE OF CrncINNATI. Report for 1917 and 1918. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June, 1919. 15 pp. Bulletin No. 8. 

Contains brief summaries of work done during the two years covered. An inves- 
tigation was made into the employment of women in clerical positions and in the 
elevator service, in neither of which were they protected by the 50-hour law. <A 
total of 86 offices was visited, 78 of which employed women. In only 17 of these 
were women actually replacing men, and of the 1,482 women employed only 329 
were doing work formerly done by men. Women were found employed in elevator 
service in 18 out of 60 buildings in the business district which were visited, their 
employment in this capacity being most common in stores. In office buildings and 
stores they came under the protection of the 50-hour law for women, but in apart- 
ment buildings they worked seven days a week, “while several had night work in 
addition to the nine-hour day.’’ Wages were lowest in the apartment buildings, 
ranging from $5 to $7 a week, while in stores they were from $6 to $10, and in office 
buildings from $10 to $13.50. The League is much interested in securing a minimum 
wage law for Ohio. 

Cow1nG, HerBert L. Cne thousand technical books. Washington, American Library 
Association, Library War Service, June, 1919. 123 pp. 

The list includes books classified under the following subjects: Engineering: Basic 
subjects; Civil engineering; Mechanical engineering; Electric engineering; LBuilding; 
Mining and metallurgy; Chemical technology; and Miscellaneous. 

Dunton, Wriuram Rusu, Jr. Reconstruction therapy. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders 
1919. 236 pp. Illustrated. 

A general discussion of the subject of occupational therapy, the aim of which is 
to indicate briefly the duties of the occupational director, and thus to prove he!pful 
to those concerned with occupational therapy and especially those who have charge 
of such work in institutions. Special attention is given to the subjects of Occupa- 
tional therapy and the war and to Prosthetic appliances, and chapters are devoted 
to occupational therapy for the feeble-minded, the blind, and to occupational therapy 
and social service. 

Epwarps, WruuiaM J. Twenty-five years in the black belt. Boston, The Cornhill Co., 
1918. 143 pp. 

An autobiography concerned largely with the founding and work of the Snow Hill 
Normal and Industrial Institute, Wilcox County, Ala., and with a discussion of differ- 
ent phases of the Negro problem under the headings: The solution of the Negro 
problem; The greatest menace of the South; The Negro exodus; The Negro and the 
public schools of the South; Where lies the Negro’s opportunitya; School problems of 
a Tuskegee graduate; Benefits wrought by hardships; and The Negro and the World 
War. 

GoutD, GEorcE M. The practitioner's medical dictionary: Containing all the words 
and phrases generally used in medicine and the allied sciences, with their proper pro- 
nunciation, derivation, and definition. Third edition, revised and enlarged, by R. J. 
E. Scott. Based on recent medical literature, with many tables. Philadelphia, 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1918. 962 pp. 

The chief feature of this revision is the inclusion of about 20,000 new words. 
Harris, Louris I. The a ome gp which industrial hygiene offers to the general prac- 

titioner and to the public health officer. |New York, 1917. 12 pp.| Reprint from 
Medicine and Surgery, September, 1917. 

A digest of this pamphlet is given on pages 299 and 300 of this issue of the MonTHLy 
Lasor Review. 

HARVARD Mepicau Scnoo.t. Committee on industrial hygiene. Courses in industrial 
hygiene in the School of Public Health of Harvard University and the Massachusetts 

nstitute of Technology, 1919-20. Boston, 1919. 19 pp. 

In the spring of 1918 a sum of money was given by New England manufacturers to 
Harvard University for the purpose of creating courses in industrial health, with the 
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view of securing better medical and surgical service in industrial establishments 
The responsibility of the organization and administration of the project was place! 
in the hands of a committee on industrial hygiene and work was begun during the 
session of 1918-19, 12 students being admitted to the school during this period. The 
enterprise has been affiliated with the work in public health already established |), 
Harvard University and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the pamphle: 
gives an outline of the plan of instruction formulated for the session of 1919-20 as a 
result of the experience already gained and of suggestions from men and women 
actively engaged in industrial hygiene. 
JOURNAL OF InNDustTRIAL Hyorenr. Vol. I, No. 4. New York, The Macmillan Co.., 
August, 1919. 165-214, 47-62 pp. 

In an article on Factory inspection and factory inspectors, George M. Price, director 
of the joint board of sanitary control in the cloak, suit, and skirt and the dress and 
waist industries, New York City, advocates specific training for factory inspectors 
saying “there is a distinct need of undertaking definite measures to supply thc 
necessary knowledge and technical training to candidates for service in factory insp: 
tion departments before their selection for these positions. There may also be nec 
to continue the technical training of inspectors during at least a year or more of the’ 
first period of service in such departments.’’ An article on The occurrence, course, 
and prevention of chronic manganese poisoning, by David L. Edsall, F. P. Wilbur. 
and Cecil K. Drinker, states that notwithstanding the “very varied applications «: 
the metal, chronic poisoning is known to have occurred in only three types of employ- 
ment: 1. In French workers handling manganese dioxide in the manufacture . 
chlorine for bleaching powder. 2. In Germans engaged in grinding manganese dioxi« « 
as a stage in commercial utilization for various purposes. 3. In mill employees in 
the United States who work in a dust containing manganese as oxides and silicates.” 
The article continues with a historical summary, causation, pathology, treatment. 
and prevention of the disease. Public health nursing and industrial hygiene i: 
treated by Mary Beard, and there are articles on Industrial poisoning by compounds 
of the aromatic series, by Alic» Hamilton, and Hernia in industry, by Charles A 
Lauffer, the last of which is summarized on pages to of this issue of the 
Montuiy Lasor Review. 

Latarop, Juma C. Income and infant mortality. Reprinted from the America: 
Journal of Public Health, April, 1919. Pp, 270-274. 

Paper read before the sociological section of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, December 9, 1918, which ‘‘attempts no more than to indicate 
from facts gathered * the United States the immediate practical bearing of the su!)- 
ject upon the great interest of this association.’’ It is based on data collected in 
field studies in infant mortality made during the past six years by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. 

Lippincott, Isaac. Problems of reconstruction. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1919 


340 pp. 
Analyzes the subject of war control in its relation to food products, the fuel admin- 


istration, labor, other elements of control, and war control in foreign countries; eco- 

nomic results of the war; reconstruction in foreign countries; and concludes with a 

reconstruction plan for the United States. 

Lovett, RopertS. Therailroad problem. Commenis un certain methods suggested 
for solving it. New York, July, 1919. 76 pp. 

McMurtriz, Dovetas C. The influence of pension or compensation administration on 
the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers. Reprinted from American Medicine, June, 
1919, pp. 355-365. 


— Returning the disabled io economic independence. Some suggestions as to futire 
policy. Reprinted from the Pennsylvania Medical Journal, May, 1919, p. 499. 


12 pp. 
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Mopern Meprorne. Vol. 1, No. 3. Chicago, Modern Hospital Publishing Co., 
July, 1919. 185-276 pp. 

This number contains articles of special interest on Housing and health, by Dr. 
James H. McBride, member California State Commission of Immigration and Housing; 
Industrial medicine and its future, by Dr. Harry E. Mock, being the address of the 
president of the American Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons before 
the convention of the association at Atlantic City, June, 1919; What is the American 
standard of living? by Royal Meeker, U. S. Commissioner, Labor Statistics, an ad- 
dress before the annual meeting of the National Conference of Social Work, Atlantic 
City, June, 1919 (published in full in the Montuiy Lazor Review for July, pp. 
1-13); Sickness costs and the family budget, by Lee K. Frankel; Employment man- 
agement and industrial medicine, by Dr. Otto P. Geier, Cincinnati; and Protecting 
the health of coal miners, by Dr. Emery R. Hayhurst, Ohio State Department of 
Health. The papers by Dr. Mock and Dr. Hayhurst are summarized on pages 287 
to 291 and 291 to 294, respectively, of this issue of the Monruiy LaBor Review. 
Morman, JAMES B. The place of agriculture in reconstruction. A study of National 

programs of land settlement. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1919. 874 pp. 

\ valuable contribution to the subject of agriculture in relation to present and future 
economic life. One of the primary purposes of the book is to formulate a practical 
program of land settlement in the United States for discharged soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. The study, however, has not been confined to service men from the mili- 
tary and naval forces, but has been broadened to show the present and future needs 
of agriculture and the factors which make for success therein. “The first chapter con- 
siders labor problems on the return of peace, after which proposed programs of land 
settlement for soldiers in France, Great Britain, Canada, and in this country have 
been studied with the view of arriving at the best plan of settlement for the United 
States. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Changes in the cost of living, July, 
1914—July, 1919. Advance summary. Boston, 15 Beacon Sireet. August, 1919. 
6 pp. 

This is a preliminary statement containing conclusions based on evidence which 
will form the data of a full report on war-time changes in the cost of living to be 
issued by the National Industrial Conference Board in a few weeks and to form the 
fourth of a series of reports on this subject. The three previous reports of the series 
were Research Reports Nos. 9, 14, and 17, andwere noted, re spectively, in the 
Montuiy Labor Review for November, 1918 (pp. 328, 329), May, 1919 (pp. 318, 319), 
and July, 1919 (p. 300). A summary of changes in the cost of living as determined 
in the four surveys made by the board is given in the following table: 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING FOR WAGE EARNERS IN AVER.- 
AGE AMERICAN COMMUNITIES, BETWEEN JULY, 1914, AND JULY, 1919, BY SEPA. 
RATE BUDGET ITEMS. 























July, 1914, | July, 1914, | July, 1914, } July, 1: 914, 
Budget items. to June, | to Novem-| to March, to July, 
1918. ber, 1918. 1919, 1919, 

Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent, Per cent. 

ph ag aa a ae a: 52.3 65.9 61.3 70.9 
a Ae PS | Sa ek es, 62 | 83 75 185 
IE nT S, 0 Un bac cd cccv'ecoban ett ccccsecece 5 | 20 22 28 
eT amaunbewecawss 77 93 81 | 100 
es diensscadarepeieicess+sqnewve 45 | 55 57 | 57 
dries 50 | 55 55 | 63 








1 Based on an increase of 84 cent up to June 15, 1919, as reported by the Unite States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. ost 4 
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Nationa Sarety Councin. Safe practices, No. 24. Protection of life against fire. 
Part 2: Fire extinguishment. Chicago, 168 North Michigan Avenue, 1919. 15 
pp. Illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


—— Safe practices, No. 25. Acids and caustics. Chicago, 1919. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Nationat Society ror VocaTIonat Epucation. Agricultural education: Supervri- 
sion; Two current problems; Relations to agricultural extension. New York, 140 
West Forty-second Street, June, 1919. 29 pp.._B ulletin No. 81. Addresses delivered 
at the twelfth annual convention, St. Louis, Mo., February 20-22, 1919. 


Commercial education: Federal aid; Recent developments; Retail selling education. 
New York, April, 1919. Bulletin 29. Addresses delivered at the twelfth annual 
convention, St. Louis, Mo., February 20-22, 1919. 


—— Industrial education: Trade tests; Unit trade schools; General industrial schools: 
Shopwork on productive basis; Teacher training; State supervision; Training and 
upgrading of women workers. New York, June, 1919. 72 pp. Bulletin No. 380. 
Addresses delivered at the twelfth annual convention, St. Louis, Mo., February 
20-22, 1919. 
—— Lessons of the War: The States and the Smith-Hughes act. New York, June, 1919. 
96 PP. ulletin No. 28. Addresses delivered at the twelfth annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., February 20-22, 1919. 


Section 1, ‘‘ Lessons of the war,’’ contains articles on Rehabilitation of wounded 
soldiers, Reeducation of wounded soldiers, Lessons from the experience of training 
shipyard workers, Use of vocational and technical schools for training Army mechani- 
cians, and The war work of the industrial and trade schools. There is also a third 
section devoted to the subject of Women in industry. 

NEw INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book. A compendium of the world’s progress for th 


year 1918. Editor, Frank Moore Colby. New York, Dodd, Mead Co., 1919. 
791 pp. 


Concise but full information of a general character is given under the subjects 0! 
Labor—Federal Department, Shipping Board, The Monthly Labor Review, Hours o/ 
Government employees, Negro labor, Canada, Germany, Great Britain; The American 
Federation of Labor; Labor legislation; American Association for Labor Legislation: 
Women in industry; Child labor; Social insurance; Workmen’s compensation; Housing: 
and other important matters relating to labor. 

Norsk CENTRALFORENING FOR BOKTRYKKERE. Aarsberetning 1917. Christiania, 

1918. 100 pp. 

The annual report for 1917 of the book printers’ federation in Norway. The organiza- 
tion, which has a membership of 3,050, has been long established and maintain- 
various forms of benefits, including sickness, invalidity, travel, and burial. 


Norsk Forenine rir Socrarr AREBEDE. Aarsderetnirg 1918. Christiania, 1919. 
7 pp. 

Annual administrative report of the Norwegian Association for Labor Legislation, 

which is a branch of the International Association for Labor Legislation. 

Raymonp, Wru1am G. What is fair? A study of some problems of public utiliiy 
regulation. New York, John Wiley & Sons (Inc.), 1918. 172 pp. 

The result of an effort, extending over some years, to determine for the author’s own 

satisiaction just what is fair in the relationships of the public and the owners of its 

utilities. ‘‘The attempt has been to start with what is considered honorable dealing 

in purely private business and to work from this to the semipublic business of the 

public utility.’”’ Public ownership is not discussed. The following general con- 

clusions are reached: 

1. That so long as public service is turned over to private owners and operators the 

provisions of the charter and franchise of every public utility should be as complete 


and definite as it is possible to make them, and should be scrupulously observed by 
both parties to the contract. 
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9. That in so far as the cherter and franchise are silent, public-utility business should 
stand on the same basis as other business of equal risk and magnitude, being subject 
to governmental repression when it is unfair or oppressive in its dealings with the public 
and free from interference so long as its dealings are fair and just. 

3. That fairness and even justice should characterize all the acts of utility owners 
and public growing out of their mutual relationships. 

Rep Cross INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DisaBLEpD MEN. Publications. Series IT, 
No. 8. Opportunities for the employment of handicapped men in the shoe industry, 
by Frederich J. Allen. Prepared bg the bureau of vocational guidance, division of 
education, Harvard University, in cooperation with the Red Cross Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men. New York, 811 Fourth Avenue, May 15, 1919. 112 pp. 


—— —— Series II, No. 9. Opportunities for handicapped men in the rubber indus- 
try, by Bert J. Morris and Charles H. Paull. Prepared by the bureau of vocational 
guidance, division of education, Harvard University, in cooperation with the Red 
Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. New York, 811 Fourth Avenue, 
June 14,1919. i25 pp. 

Rosrson, Emriy. Vocational education. New York, The IT. W. Wilson Co., 1917. 
303 pp. The Handbook Series, 

A collection of articles and extracts from articles by different authors on various 
phases of vocational education. Both vocational education in general and the teaching 
in the public schools of industrial, commercial, and household art subjects, have been 
covered, the aim being to represent in one volume the leading points of view regarding 
the subject. The articles are grouped under headings of: Phases of vocational educa- 
tion for youth; Industrial education; Commercial education; Agricultural education; 
Household arts; and Vocational guidance. 

Russet, Bertranp. Proposed roads to freedom: Socialism, anarchism and syndical- 
ism. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1919. 218 pp. 

The first part is historical and contains chapters on Marx and socialist doctrine, 
Bakunin and anarchism, and The syndicalist revolt. The second part considers 
problems of the future in chapters on Work and pay, Government and law, Inter- 
national relations, Science and art under socialism, and The world as it could be 
made. The author advocates ‘“‘a form of guild socialism, leaning more, perhaps, 
toward anarchism than the official guildsman would wholly approve.’’ He believes 
that “the communal ownership of land and capital, which constitutes the characteris- 
tic doctrine of socialism and anarchist communism, is a necessary step toward the 
removal of the evils from which the world suffers at present and the creation of such 
a society as any humane man must wish to see realized. But, though s necessary 
step, socialism alone is by no means sufficient. There are various forms of socialism: 
The form in which the State is the employer. and all who work receive wages from 
it, involves danger of tyrany and interference with progress which would make it, 
if possible, even worse than the present régime. On the other hand, anarchism, which 
avoids the dangers of State socialism, has dangers and difficulties of its own, which 
make it probable that, within any reasonable period of time, it could not last long, 
even if it were established. Nevertheless, it remains an ideal to which we should 
wish to approach as nearly as possible, and which, in some distant age, we hope may 
be reached completely. Syndicalism shares many of the’defects of anarchism, and, 
like it, would prove unstable, since the need of a central government would make 
itself felt almost at once.” 

Russett, CHARLES Epwarp. Bolshevism and the United States. Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs- Merrill Co., 1919. 341 pp. 

Sanpirorp, Perer, Ep. Comparative education. Studies of the educational systems 
of six modern nations. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1919. 500 pp. 

In these studies of the educational systems of the United States, England, France, 
Germany, Canada, and Denmark, an analysis is made of the social, economic. and 
political differences which are reflected in the various systems. Without unduly 
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emphasizing any systera, the authors have endeavored to throw certain important 
principles into such perspective that the reader may obtain a broader, clearer notion 
of the present-day educational problems upon which the educational reconstruction 
of the future must be based. The text also furnishes an adequate history of education 
in the six countries studied. 
SECRETARIAT DES Paysans Suisses. Vingt-et-unidme rapport annuel du comiié 


directeur de Union Suisse des Paysans et du Secrétariat des Paysans Suisses, 1978. 
Brougg, 1919. 150 pp. Publication No. 58. 


The twenty-first annual report of the executive committee of the Swiss Peasants’ 
Union and of the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat, giving a detailed account of the activi- 
ties of the union and of the secretariat. 
SHrPPinG FepeRation (Lrp.). The National Maritime Board. Standard rates of pv 

hours of labor, and other determinations, London, Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & (: 
(Ltd.), 1919. 84 pp. 

This report is noted more fully on pages 231 to 234 of this issue of the Monrury 

Laspor Review. 





Smpiex, Seneca [pseud.]. The “minimum wage” stunt. A pronouncement by Mv. 
B. Seebohm Rowntree, critically examined. Keighley England), The Yorkshire and 
Northern Land Values League, 1918. 382 pp. Price, 3d. 

SocieDAD Coorerativa LA Barcetonesa. Estatutos. Barcelona, [1918]. 28 pp. 

By-laws of the Cooperative Association of Barcelona, Spain, adopted August 19, 

1918, 

Socréré pour 1t’Erupe Practiqve DE LA PARTICIPATION DU PERSONNEL DANS LES 
Brtneérices, Bulletin, Forty-first year, Part 1. Paris, 1919. 48 pp. 

Contains, in addition to the records of the meetings held by the society, a résumé 

of the results of. the profit-sharing plan adopted by the Blanzy Mining Co. i: 

1906. This record shows that after paying a dividend of 50 francs ($9.65) per share 

of stock, there remained 300,000 francs ($57,900) for distribution among the stock- 

holders and employees as the results of the first year’s operations. Each subsequent 

year has produced an increased sum: In 1908, 600,000 francs ($115,800); in 1909 

and 1910, 900,000 francs ($173,700); in 1911, 1,200,000 francs ($231,600); in 1912, 

1,500,000 francs ($289,500); in 1913, 1,900,000 francs ($366,700); in 1914, 2,100,000 

francs ($405,300), the increase continuing until the sum for distribution reached 

3,900,000 francs ($752,700) in 1919. 

In comparing April, 1917, with the corresponding month of 1914, the increase in 
earnings, taking into consideration the longer hours worked and various premiums 
awarded, is nearly 50 per cent. In 1913 about 4 per cent of the employees earned 
over 2,500 francs ($482.50); in 1916 this percentage was raised to 31, notwithstanding 
the large turnover. 

In addition the company expended more than 1,500,000 francs ($289,500) in 1916 
in furnishing fuel, medical service, and other benefits to its employees. 

Socrety oF Inpustriat Enerngers. Industrial reconstruction problems. Complete 
report oy the proceedings of the national conference, held at New York City, Marci: 
18, 19, 20, end 21, 1910. Chicago, 1919. 197 pp. 

The subjects dealt with by the conference were such as relate particularly to present 
industrial conditions and included: Industrial democracy; employment manage- 
ment; training and education of workers and executives; intensive training of me- 
chanics by the War Depa:tment; fatigue elimination; and several of the different 
phases of industrial engineering. 


Trapes-Unton Concress. Report of proceedings at the fiftieth annual Trades- Union 
Congress. Derby (England) on September 2-7, 1918. London, 1918. 324 pp. 
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VANDERVELDE, Emme. Socialism versus the State. Chicago, Charies H. Kerr and 
Co., 1919. 229 pp. 

This is a translation of the French book on the same subject, which was briefly 
noted in the Montuty Lasor Review for July, 1918 (p. 219). 

Wess, Mrs. Sypney (Beatrice). The wages of men and women: Should they be equal? 
London. Fahian Society at the Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
SW 1, also George Allen and Unwin (Ltd.), 40 Museum Street, WC1. 1919. 79 pp. 

This is a republication of Mrs. Webb’s minority report as a member of the (British) 
War Cabinet Committee on Women in Industry. The report of this committee is 
noted in some detail in this issue of the Montuty Lazpor Review, pp. 262 to 271. 
West Virernta Manvuracturers’ Association. Proceedings, third annual meeting, 

1919. Huntington, January 16-17, 1919. Parkersburg, W. Va., Ohio Valley 
Publishing Co., 1919. 140 pp. 

Papers on Failure of German compulsory health insurance—a war revelation, by 
Frederick L. Hoffman, and on Labor legislation, by Hon. Samuel B. Montgomery, 
are included in the proceedings. 

Wuirr, Frank Dummer. The practical operation of the eight-hour day in State insti- 
tutions. The quarterly roe 0+ pag of the Minnesota State board of control and 
institution superintendents held at the State prison, Stillwater, Minnesota, August 
5, 1919. Presented by Frank Dummer woes fiscal supervisor, the Department 
of Public Welfare, Springfield, Ill. Springfield, 1919. 21 pp. 

An account of the [Illinois experience in the operation of the eight-hour day in 
State hospitals for the insane and penal institutions. 

WitpMAN, Epwin, Eprror. Reconstructing America: Our next big job. The latest 

word on the vital subjects of the hour. The views on reconstruction and readjustment 

of the country’s greatest thinkers and constructive and indusirial geniuses, including 
resident Woodrow Wilson, Hon. Wm. H. Taft, Hon. Win. G. McAdoo, Charles 

M. Schwab, Elbert H. Gary, Samuel Gompers, Frank A. Vanderlip, John D. 

Rockefeller, jr., Paul M. Warburg, and others. Boston, The Page Co., 1919. 

422 pp. Illustrated. 


A collection of articles by eminent authorities arranged under 21 headings of which 
those of special interest-to labor are Bridging the guli between capital and labor, 
including an article by John D. Rockefeller, jr., on The four partners in industry; 
Capital and labor after the war, including articles on After-war labor questions— 
wages and prices, by Elbert H. Gary; Labor to rule the world, by Charles M. Schwab; 
An autocracy of anarchy impending, by Hon. William B. Wilson; New labor ideas 
taught by war, by Felix Frankfurter; A movement of “constructive character,’’ by 
Samuel Gompers; Immigration and the problem of women in industry; The agri- 
cultural outlook; Demobilization and unemployment; Where American education 
has failed, and Problems of Americanization. 

Wricut, Frorence Swirr. Industriel nursing. For industrial, public health, and 
pupil nurses, and for employers of labor. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1919. 
179 pp. 

An effort to present to pupil nurses and to others who wish to take up industrial 
nursing an idea of the conditions under which they may have to work and to emphasize 
the need of as thorough a training as possible; also to give to the employer who still 
doubts the value of the trained nurse in industry an idea of what the nurse can do for 
his organization, employees, and community. 
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